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LIFE AND LETTERS 


MAX BEERBOHM 


TWO GLIMPSES OF 
ANDREW LANG 


The first of these was in the summer of 1896, at an after- 
noon party given by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Gosse at their 
house in Delamere Terrace. I think this was also the first 
time I was at that delightful house. My ‘Works’ had just 
been published; and to Gosse, whom I had already met 
often enough, I had sent a copy. He was not quick to 
patronize young men who had done nothing, nor those 
who had done nothing good. Sidney Colvin would sit de- 
murely benign, exquisitely trustful of the outcome, on any 
egg—on any number of eggs. Gosse cared but for the 
fledged and able-bodied chick. I remember that when I 
received my summons to Delamere Terrace I felt that my 
little book really had not fallen flat. 

The drawing-room was very full when, carefully dressed 
for the part of brilliant young dandy, and very calm, and 
very shy, I made my entry. Mrs. Gosse had been reading 
the ‘Works’ and introduced me, as author of them, to 
some lady at hand. I stood talking to this lady about the 
weather, inwardly hoping that she was thinking how kind 
it was of me to talk down to her level, and that she was 
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not guessing that I would have liked very much to dazzle 
her if I had known how. But, while I talked, I thought less 
of the impression made by me on this lady than of the 
deep impression made on me by Mr. Andrew Lang. I had 
instantly recognized him from the photographs. He was 
leaning against an angle of the wall. One might almost 
have supposed that he had been placed there as an orna- 
ment, like a palm in a pot. From the buzzing human 
throng he seemed to be quite as detached as any palm in 
any pot. Slender and supereminent, he curved, he drooped, 
he was avery beautiful thing in the room. And it was even 
more in colour than in form that he was so admirable. ‘To 
think that Nature, and not some cunning handicraft of 
staining and bleaching, had produced these harmonious 
contrasts! The long nut-brown neck was not more sharply 
relieved by the white of the turned-down collar than was 
the nut-brown forehead by the silvery hair that wavily 
caressed it, than were the nut-brown cheeks by the silvery 
vapour they had of whisker. And the moustache was jet- 
black, and jet-black were the eyebrows and the eyelashes. 
In such surroundings the whiteness of the eyeballs and the 
darkness of the brown eyes ‘told’ tremendously, of course. 
But in a spiritual sense the eyes told nothing at all. They 
shone, they flashed, but with no animation to belie the 
general look of inanimateness. Their lustre was as lovely 
and as meaningless as that of jewels. Nature had in some 
corner of the earth produced two large brown diamonds, 
of which she was very proud; and it had seemed to her 
that Andrew Lang’s face would be the best of all possible 
settings for them. So there they were. I wondered whether, 
with things of such fabulous value exposed on his person, 
he went about armed, or unarmed but very heavily in- 
sured. Now and again, as he stood propped against the 
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angle of the wall, he inserted with long brown fingers a 
monocle through which the rays of the eye were refracted 
with surpassing brilliance. And his manner of doing this 
seemed to indicate, not that there was any one whom he 
particularly cared to inspect, but that he took a languid 
pleasure in the gesture. If to superficial observers the fix- 
ing of that monocle might have convicted him of curiosity, 
the marked way he had of letting it drop promptly down 
again to his waistcoat must have acquitted him of having 
found the slightest profit in the investigation. With his 
white waistcoat he wore a pale blue tie. That was the note 
he had added to Nature’s colour-scheme; and it was well 
chosen. It was good, too, as a symbol. It suggested just 
that detachment from Oxford which (since your thorough 
Oxford man is superior to everything, not excepting Ox- 
ford) stamped Andrew Lang as oneof themost inalienably 
Oxfordish persons of his time. 

Now that I saw him in person, I was loth to lose sight of 
him, but I did with a good grace escort my lady down to 
the dining-room, where were refreshments. When we 
came up again, Lang was no longer visible: the palm had 
been transplanted—whither?—and the corner where it 
had stood looked very bare. Presently my host came up 
to me and said, ‘Come out on the balcony. I want you to 
know Andrew Lang.’ 

There he was, gazing across the balustrade to the canal 
whose nymphless waters flow very near to Delamere 
Terrace. 

‘The angler aroused!’ murmured Gosse. And ‘Yes,’ he 
said to Lang, in that tone of mock-lyric ecstasy which his 
friends know so well, ‘that is where I always go a-fishing, 
the first thing in the morning. Oh, you should breakfast 
with us! Trout, salmon, dace—I know not what! ... But 
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now I want you to know Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose 
Collected Works have recently been issued.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve just been hw-eading them,’ Lang drawled in 
a tenor voice to Gosse. (To me he tendered a graceful 
hand, and his gaze wandered away.) ‘Ve-wy amusing,’ 
he faintly added. 

‘Why, Sir, I have read them and found neither amuse- 
ment in their folly nor in their precocity the symptoms of 
salubrious growth’ is what Dr. Johnson would have said, 
and is what Lang conveyed. But those words might have 
been for me the beginning of a lifelong friendship with 
Dr. Johnson, whereas Lang’s ‘ve-wy amusing’ was clearly 
a cul-de-sac. 

And yet I daresay he meant to be kind. I have heard 
from people who knew him intimately that he was a 
really kind man. He may even have had the wish to 
please. But it is certain that one had to know him in- 
timately before his wish could, in regard to oneself, be 
gratified. No man can easily be popular who has the Ox- 
ford manner in even a rudimentary degree: the perfection 
of that manner is a sovereign charm against popularity. (I 
have praised it in one of my books; but the eulogy was a 
trifle insincere—was a throw-back to the time when I had 
not yet outgrown my undergraduate self. Oxford I have 
never ceased to love; but its manner—as exemplified not 
in writing, but in social intercourse—I began to abhor 
very soon after I went down.) It is no wonder that Lang 
was not beloved by people at large. 

Especially was he not beloved by the eminent creative 
writers of his time. Indeed, very few critics get on well 
with creators. There is, no doubt, a point at which criti- 
cism does merge into creation, and it is always hard to say 
just where this point is—to determine whether this or that 
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piece of fine criticism may or may not truly be called 
creative. But to this point, assuredly, Lang was never near. 
With all his gifts, he had of imagination not one spark. 
Fancy and wit he had in his earlier work; and grace he 
never lost; but for the resthehad only animmense quantity 
of that ‘cleverness’ which to the creative artist is of all 
qualities the most repellent. And this cleverness, which 
was always at the disposal of the classics, was never used 
in service of any great contemporary writer. He helped 
Stevenson, because Stevenson was a Scotsman imitating 
Scott (instead of following the true bent of his own fan- 
tastic genius, alas). For Browning and Meredith and 
Swinburne, for Henry James, for Bernard Shaw, for any 
spirit that was new or vital in current work, he had at best 
a chilly tolerance. Himself remote by nature, he could 
enjoy masterpieces only at a distance: their proximity 
jarred him. He loved ‘Mr. Thackeray’, but he loved Jane 
Austen more: she was further off. And Homer he loved 
most of all, because Homer was further off than any one. 
I think there was moreover in him (with his Gipsy blood) 
a strain of pure mischievousness that impelled him to poke 
fun at any great man who was alive to be annoyed. And 
this I take to be the reason why he would write now and 
again a sudden rhapsody about some obviously third-rate 
new talent. I remember dear old Theodore Watts-Dunton 
thumping the table in his back-dining-room and saying 
in his most sonorous accents, ‘I never yet knew a man of 
genius who didn’t loathe Lang.’ He himself was the per- 
fect type of the critic whom men of genius love. Iam not a 
man of genius; but this did not prevent me from loving 
~ old Theodore. It did, however, prevent me from loathing 
Lang. I merely shared the common lot of men who met 
him for the first time: I did not like him. 
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Some years elapsed before I saw him for the second 
time. This was on a summer evening and in the court- 
yard of the Hotel Cecil. I had been invited to the annual 
dinner in aid of the Printers’ Pension Fund. As I drove up, 
Lang was standing bare-headed on the steps, gazing bril- 
liantly and blankly across the courtyard. He had not 
changed in the interval of years; the harmony of his silver 
and black and brown was all unimpaired. I don’t suppose 
I had changed much either, but it never struck me that he 
would remember me. I was surprised when he held out 
that languid hand, with no sign that we had not parted 
from each other only a few hours before..I think I should 
have felt a little flattered, had not his manner seemed 
rather to imply that he had not taken the trouble to forget 
me. He said ‘These dinners are hw-ather a bore, aren’t 
they?’ ‘Well, they’re not compulsory,’ I might have an- 
swered; but I never wanted to put an elder man—or, for 
that matter, a coaeval or junior—at a disadvantage. Or 
again, I might have said truly that I myself always rather 
enjoyed any sort of public dinner, provided I was to be 
seen at the high table. But of course I did not make this 
confession of innocent vanity. I merely echoed Lang’s 
opinion that these dinners were rather a bore. 

At the meal I found myself next to Sydney Lee. It 
appeared that Lang and he and I (a strange triad) had 
been invited as representatives of Literature. Lang had 
been placed on the right-hand side of the Chairman— 
Mr. Somebody M.P., an eminent Nonconformist (I was 
told) and, with his full black whiskers and prolonged 
shorn upper-lip and stout short body, a perfect type of 
British bourgeoisie, a marvellous foil to Lang. Lee and I 
were further along the table, and I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that Lee felt he ought at least to have been placed 
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on the Chairman’s left. This was not the first occasion on 
which I had sat next to him. I had been his guest at a 
dining-club—the Tatlers. I think he rather liked me, and 
that this sentiment was on the whole sufficient consolation 
for his being, as it were, bracketed with me as representa- 
tive of Literature. Certainly I liked him. He had for me 
the same sort of charm as had poor Churton Collins. One 
expected him to be dry and overbearing, as in his books 
he pre-eminently was, and to appal one with his erudition. 
One found a cheery, cosy, ruddy fellow, with a great zest 
for food and wine, a great capacity for receiving trivial 
gossip, and a great love of good cigars. My own appetite 
for food was always, to my regret, small. I loved the idea 
of a lot of it. The prospect of a very long dinner always 
kindled me. But in the actuality I was a weakling, unless, 
by good fortune, my neighbour were a tower of strength 
—in which case, by sheer force of example and of my own 
quick sympathies, I too could eat a great deal with much 
enjoyment and with no evil result. Even if on this par- 
ticular evening I had been going to make a speech, I 
think my nervousness would not have prevented me from 
eating heartily. 

After dinner, in one of the intervals between the toasts, 
Lang came and talked to us. He was presently to respond 
for Literature—a duty which he described as rather a 
bore. Lee, whose mind was more remarkable for massive 
grasp and sincerity than for quickness, agreed, through a 
puff of cigar-smoke, that it must be rather a bore. ‘For 
you,’ I said to Lang, implying that Lee and I and the 
other three or four hundred diners were looking forward 
to a great treat. Lang smiled wearily, and said ‘The 
Chairman’s a te-wible fellow. It seems he’s a Member of 
Parliament or something of that sort,’ and wandered 
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back to his place. To me the Chairman did not seem ‘a 
te-wible fellow’ at all. In the two speeches already made 
by him he had quite won my heart. He seemed so simple 
and good and solid; and, sentiment aside, I judged him, 
despite his mutton-chop whiskers and his dropped h’s, so 
very much more necessary to the national welfare than 
Lang or myself or—no, not than Sidney Lee. And Lang’s 
gibe at the House of Commons seemed to me a silly relic 
of those ’seventies and ’eighties during which the younger 
literary gentlemen really thought that not to be a literary 
gentleman was to be something rather lamentable and 
absurd. Lang’s gibe at poor Mr. Somebody was not jar- 
ring only because it was pathetic. I wondered whether his 
speech would exasperate the audience or provoke their 
pity. 1 foresaw no other alternative. 

Meanwhile our Chairman was on his legs, dealing in- 
imitably with ‘Litrachur’. He called it all sorts of names, 
the lodestar of youth, the solace of the busy man, the 
handmaiden of religion—I know not what. ‘ And though,’ 
he wound up, ‘we cannot all ’ope to climb those dizzy 
*ights which ’ave been scaled by Mr. Randrew Lang, by 
(glance at notes) Mr. Sidney Lee, and (glance at notes) 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm (I dropped my head and faintly 
snorted in deference to Lee), yet in our ’umble way every 
one of us may’ etc., etc. 

Lang, received with cheers, made merciless fun of the 
Chairman, but the fun was so light and good that the 
cruelty really did not matter. His public manner was very 
much better than his private one. The necessity for talk- 
ing out and up into the air, so as to be heard in a large 
dining-hall, greatly improved him—gave him somewhat 
that air of vitality and geniality of which his lack was so 
chastening elsewhere. He left the Chairman for dead, but 
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the death, one felt, had been painless; and he proceeded 
to deplore the invention of printing. Printing had been 
the bane of letters. All the magic of Homer, of Chaucer, 
of the Hebrew Prophets, was directly traceable to this 
immunity from the fear of being printed. . . . The idea 
was worked out very wittily. Public speaking seemed to 
galvanize not merely Lang’s manner, but also his mind: 
his speech was as delightful as one of those causeries or 
those leading-articles with which, many years before, he 
had made his name in journalism, and by virtue of which 
he had so long thriven, in journalism, on his name. 

The audience—composed entirely of men who had to 
do with printing—did not laugh nor cheer, and evidently 
took Lang’s speech as a wholly serious rebuke of their call- 
ing. But, not less evidently, there was no resentment— 
merely an awed hearing for the views of a personage. 
Lang went on to regret that such a trifler as himself had 
been deputed to respond instead of Mr. Sidney Lee or 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. He pronounced a great eulogy on 
Lee (to Lee’s intense discomfort): and, if 1 remember 
rightly, spoke of the immense debt owed him by Shake- 
speare. The audience cheered respectfully. Then came a 
yet warmer panegyric of myself, with an elaborate parallel 
between me and Leonardo da Vinci—our passionate de- 
tachment from the follies and strifes of the outer world, 
our passionate devotion to the subtle labours we had set 
ourselves. Again the audience cheered, still quite respect- 
fully. But the odd thing, as it seemed to me, was that I was 
inwardly pleased—almost as pleased as I should have been 
if Lang had paid me some tiny true compliment. To the 
really vain person (especially if he be also really modest) 
ironic praise is better than no praise at all. 1 remember 
my brother Herbert once said ‘I can stand any amount of 
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flattery—if it’s only fulsome enough.’ And I replied “Oh, 
I make no conditions of any sort.’ 

Ever after that speech at the Hotel Cecil I felt more 
cordial towards Lang. Had I met him again in person, 
perhaps I should have been chilled. But I met him only 
in print. The place where I most frequently thus met him 
was the Illustrated London News. There he appeared, week 
by week, in circumstances that touched sharply one’s sense 
of pathos. Week by week, there was Chesterton rolling 
and rollicking up and down the columns of the front page, 
reeling off ideas good, bad, and indifferent—but always 
ideas, and plenty of ’em, and plenty more where they 
came from. And there on one of the back pages was 
Andrew Lang also, his words interspersed by the Editor 
with numerous little photographs, of things in general— 
circular photographs, ovals, quadrangles, around which 
his words had to trickle as best they might. And the sad 
truth was that these words deserved no better treatment 
than they got—such tired words as they were about such 
trivial points in such tedious subjects of research: Did 
Angus MacNob wait for Prince Charlie at the back-door 
of the inn, as Professor Chittabob declares, and not at the 
side-door, as tradition has it? I wondered whether Lang 
himself cared about such things any more than the public 
which skipped what he had to say about them. Would 
Chesterton some day fall back on such things? Once upon 
a time Lang had been alive and alert as Chesterton. A 
terrible thing, Time. I wondered what Lang felt about 
Chesterton. What, in the fourth row of the ballet, while 
the vigorous prima ballerina pirouettes along the foot- 
lights, is felt by the faded and emaciated woman who in 
her day was prima ballerina? Perhaps she is merely glad 
she is still able to earn something. . . . I thought it likely 
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that Lang, for his name’s sake, was paid quite as much as 
Chesterton. Still, that he had to go drearily on, pointing 
in that public obscurity his superannuated toes, was an 
odious matter for reflection. When I learned, after his 
death, that he had left twelve thousand pounds, I was 
glad his need had not been so pressing as I had supposed 
—glad it was rather the force of habit that had kept him 
so constantly ‘at it’. A terrible thing, Time, nevertheless. 


12 


THOMAS HARDY 


THE SCIENCE OF FICTION 


Since Art is science with an addition, since some science 
underlies all Art, there is seemingly no paradox in the use 
of such a phrase as ‘the Science of Fiction’. One concludes 
it to mean that comprehensive and accurate knowledge of 
realities which must be sought for, or intuitively possessed, 
to some extent, before anything deserving the name of an 
artistic performance in narrative can be produced. The 
particulars of this science are the generals of almost all 
others. The materials of fiction being human nature and 
circumstances, the science thereof may be dignified by 
calling it the codified law of things as they really are. No 
single pen can treat exhaustively of this. The Science of 
Fiction is contained in that large work, the cyclopedia of 
life. 

In no proper sense can the term ‘science’ be applied to 
other than this fundamental matter. It can have no part 
or share in the construction of a story, however recent 
speculations may have favoured such an application. We 
may assume with certainty that directly the constructive 
stage is entered upon, Art—high or low—begins to exist. 

The most devoted apostle of realism, the sheerest 
naturalist, cannot escape, any more than the withered old 
gossip over her fire, the exercise of Art in his labour or 
pleasure of telling a tale. Not until he becomes an auto- 
matic reproducer of all impressions whatsoever can he be 
called purely scientific, or even a manufacturer onscientific 
principles. If in the exercise of his reason he select or omit, 
with an eye to being more truthful than truth (the just 
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aim of Art), he transforms himself into a technicist at a 
move. 

As this theory of the need for the exercise of the 
Dedalian faculty for selection and cunning manipulation 
has been disputed, it may be worth while to examine the 
contrary proposition. That it should ever have been 
maintained by such a romancer as M. Zola, in his work 
on the Roman Expérimental, seems to reveal an obtuseness 
to the disproof conveyed in his own novels which, in a 
French writer, is singular indeed. To be sure that author 
—whose powers in story-telling, rightly or wrongfully 
exercised, may be partly owing to the fact that he is nota 
critic—does in a measure concede something in the counsel 
that the novel should keep as close to reality as it can; a 
remark which may be interpreted with infinite latitude, 
and would, no doubt, have been cheerfully accepted by 
Dumas pére or Mrs. Radcliffe. But to maintain in theory 
what he abandons in practice, to subscribe to rules and to 
work by instinct, is a proceeding not confined to the 
author of Germinal and La Faute de ? Abbé Mouret. 

The reasons that make against such conformation of 
story-writing to scientific processes have been set forth so 
many times in examining the theories of the realist, that 
it is not necessary to recapitulate them here. Admitting 
the desirability, the impossibility of reproducing in its en- 
tirety the phantasmagoria of experience with infinite and 
atomic truth, without shadow, relevancy, or subordina- 
tion, is not the least of them. The fallacy appears to owe 
its origin to the just perception that with our widened 
knowledge of the universe and its forces, and man’s position 
therein, narrative, to be artistically convincing, must 
adjust itself to the new alignment, as would also artistic 
works in form and colour, if further spectacles in their 
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sphere could be presented. Nothing but the illusion of 
truth can permanently please, and when the old illusions 
begin to be penetrated, a more natural magic has to be 
supplied. 

Creativeness in its full and ancient sense—the making a 
thing or situation out of nothing that ever was before— 
is apparently ceasing to satisfy a world which no longer 
believes in the abnormal—ceasing at least to satisfy the 
van-couriers of taste; and creative fancy has accordingly 
to give more and more place to realism, that is, to an 
artificiality distilled from the fruits of closest observation. 

This is the meaning deducible from the work of the 
realists, however. stringently they themselves may define 
realism in terms. Realism is an unfortunate, an ambiguous 
word, which has been taken up by literary society like a 
view-halloo, and has been assumed in some places to mean 
copyism, and in others pruriency, and has led to two 
classes of delineators being included in one condemnation. 

Just as bad a word is one used to express a consequence 
of this development, namely ‘brutality’, a term which, 
first applied by French critics, has since spread over the 
English school like the other. It aptly hits off the im- 
mediate impression of the thing meant; but it has the dis- 
advantage of defining impartiality as a passion, anda plan 
as a Caprice. It certainly is very far from truly expressing 
the aims and methods of conscientious and well-inten- 
tioned authors who, notwithstanding their excesses, errors, 
and rickety theories, attempt to narrate the vérité vraie. 

To return for a moment to the theories of the scientific 
realists. Every friend to the novel should and must be in 
sympathy with their error, even while distinctly perceiv- 
ing it. Though not true, it is well found. To advance 
realism as complete copyism, to call the idle trade ofstory- 
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telling a science, is the hyperbolic flight of an admirable 
enthusiasm, the exaggerated cry of an honest reaction 
from the false, in which the truth has been impetuously 
approached and overleapt in fault of being lighted on. 

Possibly, if we only wait, the third something, akin to 
perfection, will exhibit itself on its due pedestal. How that 
third something may be induced to hasten its presence, 
who shall say? Hardly the English critic. 

But this appertains to the Art of novel-writing, and is 
outside the immediate subject. To return to the ‘science’. 

. . Yet what is the use? Its very comprehensiveness 
renders the attempt to dwell upon it a futility... . 
An accomplished lady once confessed to the writer 
that she could never be in a room two minutes with- 
out knowing every article of furniture it contained 
and every detail in the attire of the inmates, and, when 
she left, remembering every remark. Here was a person, 
one might feel for the moment, who could prime herself 
to an unlimited extent and at the briefest notice in the 
scientific data of fiction; one who, assuming her to have 
some slight artistic power, was a born novelist. To explain 
why such a keen eye to the superficial does not imply a 
sensitiveness to the intrinsic, is a psychological matter 
beyond the scope of these notes; but that a blindness to 
material particulars often accompanies a quick perception 
of the more ethereal characteristics ofhumanity, experience 
continually shows. 

A sight for the finer qualities of existence, an ear for the 
‘still sad music of humanity’ are not to be acquired by the 
outer senses alone, close as their powers of photography 
may be. What cannot be discerned by eye and ear, what 
may be apprehended only by the mental tactility that 
comes from a sympathetic appreciation of life in all its 
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manifestations, this is the gift which renders its possessor 
a more accurate delineator of human nature than many 
another with twice his powers and means of external 
observation, but without that sympathy. To see in half- 
and quarter-views the whole picture, to catch from a few 
bars the whole tune, is the intuitive power that supplies 
the would-be story-teller with the scientific bases for his 
pursuit. He may not count the dishes at a feast or accu- 
rately estimate the value of the jewels in a lady’s diadem; 
but through the smoke of those dishes, and the rays from 
these jewels, he sees written on the wall: 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


Thus, as aforesaid, an attempt to set forth the Science of 
Fiction in calculable pages is a futility; it is to write a 
whole library of human philosophy, with instructions how 
to feel. 

Once in a crowd a listener heard a needy and illiterate 
woman saying of another poor and haggard woman who 
had lost her little son years before: ‘You can see the ghost 
of that child in her face even now’. 

That speaker was one who, though she could probably 
neither read nor write, had the true means towards the 
‘Science’ of Fiction innate within her; a power of obser- 
vation informed by a living heart. Had she been trained 
in the technicalities, she might have fashioned her view of 
mortality with good effect: a reflection which leads to a 
conjecture that, perhaps, true novelists, like poets, are 
born, not made. 


1891. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 


HAMLET 


The greater figures of fiction, as behoves things destined 
to last, have usually had an evolution and a history. Like 
the immortal gods, they have taken vague shape in the 
popular mind and in anonymous legends before receiving 
their most memorable form at the hand of some supreme 
poet. Perhaps no small part of Shakespeare’s eminence is 
due to his having adopted plots and characters already 
current, already sanctioned by a certain proved vitality 
and power to charm. This conservatism is one of the many 
bonds by which: art, when successful, clings to the life of 
the world and sucks in strength parasitically through its 
practical functions. Shakespeare’s need of being a play- 
wright before he was a poet, his concern to produce a 
popular play, won an audience for him in the beginning 
and still enables him to hold the boards. When creative 
genius neglects to ally itself in this way to some public 
interest it hardly gives birth to works of wide or perennial 
influence. Imagination needs a soil in history, tradition, 
or human institutions, else its random growths are not 
significant enough and, like trivial melodies, go immedi- 
ately out of fashion. A great poem needs to be built up 
and remodelled on some given foundation with materials 
already at hand. Even in those fables which, like that of 
Don Quixote, may seem to be casual and original thoughts, 
we can usually detect a certain stage of experimentation 
with the idea, a certain novitiate and self-discovery on its 
part. The hero’s character does not come out at first in its 


ultimate shape; but the shape it comes in, taking root and 
B 
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branching out in the mind into growths that had never 
been expected, becomes the germ of what is finally ac- 
cepted and given out to the public. The true ideal of the 
most airy things is discoverable only by experimental 
methods, and there is nothing to which the approach is 
more blind and tentative than to the heart. 

For this reason readers of Hamlet should not be sur- 
prised if this most psychological of tragedies should turn 
out to be a product of gradual accretions, or if its hero, 
most spontaneous and individual of characters, should be 
an afterthought and a discovery. Shakespeare followed a 
classic precept in this romantic drama: he allowed the 
plot to suggest the characters, and conceived their motives 
and psychological movement only as an underpinning 
and satiric deepening for their known actions. The play 
is an ordinary story with an extraordinary elaboration. 
Not only did Shakespeare, as his practice was, borrow an 
old plot, but he apparently worked over a first version of 
his own play and ‘enlarged it to almost as much again as 
it was’. The personage of Hamlet, no less than the episodes 
of the piece, shows traces of this expansion. Some of Ham- 
let’s actions and speeches seem anterior to his true char- 
acter. They apparently remain over from the old melo- 
drama and mark the points neglected by the poet and left 
untransmuted by his intuition. 

These survivals of cruder methods, if survivals they be, 
give a touch of positive incoherence to Hamlet’s char- 
acter, otherwise sufficiently complex. His behaviour, for 
instance, before the praying King, and the reasons he 
gives there for sparing the villain, are apparently a rem- 
nant of bombast belonging to the old story, far more 
Christian and conventional in its motives than Shake- 
speare’s is. So the grotesque bout with Laertes in Ophelia’s 
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grave is perhaps a bit of old rodomontade left unex- 
punged. The disconcerting mixture of comic and ignoble 
elements in several crucial passages may be due to the 
same circumstance as, for example, when Hamlet says of 
the Ghost, ‘Ah, ha, boy ... Art there, truepenny?.. . 
You hear this fellow in the cellarage. . .. Old mole, canst 
work in the earth so fast?’ or when he crowns the heart- 
rending closet scene with a bad pun: ‘Come, sir, to draw 
toward an end with you,’ as he draws out Polonius’s body. 
These passages may contain remnants of that conventional 
farce which, as some think, was inherited by Elizabethan 
drama from the Middle Ages, when piety and obscenity, 
quaint simplicity and rant, could be jumbled together 
without offence. Yet this barbaric medley, surviving by 
chance or by inertia, is the occasion for the creation of a 
spirit that shall justify it, and shall express therein its own 
profound discord. The historical accidents that make these 
patches in the play are embodied and personified in a 
mind that can cover them all by its own complexity and 
dislocation. Each of these blots thus becomes a beauty, 
each of these accidents a piece of profound characteriza- 
tion. In Hamlet’s personality incoherent sentiments, due, 
in a genetic sense, to the imperfect recasting of a grotesque 
old story, are made attributable ideally to his habit of 
acting out a mood irresponsibly and of giving a mock ex- 
pression to every successive intuition. Thus his false 
rhetoric before the praying King becomes characteristic, 
and may be taken to betray an inveterate vacillation 
which seizes on verbal excuses and plays with unreal senti- 
ments in order to put off the moment of action. So at 
Ophelia’s grave he may be said to exhibit his ingrained 
histrionic habit, his incapacity to control the inner dia- 
logue or dream in his own mind, which continually 
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carries him into fits of speech and action, sometimes in- 
congruous with one another but always ingenious and 
fetched from the depths of a distracted and tender heart. 
So, too, his sardonic humour and nonsensical verbiage at 
the most tragic junctures, may justify themselves ideally 
and seem to be deeply inspired. These wild starts suggest 
a mind inwardly rent asunder, a delicate genius dis- 
ordered, such as we now learn that Hamlet’s was, a mind 
that with infinite sensibility possessed no mastery over 
itself nor over things. Thus the least digested elements in 
the fable come, by a happy turn, to constitute its pro- 
foundest suggestion. 

The Middle Ages and the Renaissance into which they 
finally burst had at once a decrepit and a juvenile char- 
acter. They looked back with rather a doting and indis- 
criminate respect on the confused past, while at the same 
time they bubbled over with all manner of native mischief 
and fancy. In Gothic drama, as in Gothic architecture, 
we find bits of savage or classic antiquity, incongruities, 
afterthoughts, and accretions, old materials, precious or 
rude, built again into a new edifice. Yet these accepted 
and sanctified accidents made the charm and bewitching 
poetry of the work, for they have crystallized into a new 
style and a new structure; an historical junk-shop has 
become the temple of a new spirit. Its miscellaneous 
treasures, so heaped together, have acquired their own 
expression and pathos, and a certain unifying mystery has 
settled over the whole. The beauty and ideal import of a 
human work can thus come to resemble that of a land- 
scape or of a living body; it can be felt instinctively by a 
certain assimilation as if to a mystical influence, without 
distinct discrimination of the elements involved. 

Evidently the same thing happened to Shakespeare 
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with his histrionic Prince that happened to Cervantes with 
his mad Knight: he fell in love with his hero. He caught 
in that figure, at first only grotesque and melodramatic, 
the suggestion of something noble, spiritual, and pathetic, 
and he devoted all his imaginative powers to developing 
that suggestion. He enriched the lines with all that reflec- 
tion could furnish that was most pungent and poetical; 
he added the philosophic play of mind, gave free rein to 
soliloquy, insisted everywhere on what might seem keen 
and significant. At the same time he found pleasure. in 
elaborating the story. He constructed, for instance, a 
young Hamlet, to stand behind the tragic hero, a witty, 
tender, and accomplished prince, to be overtaken by that 
cursed spite which he should prove incapable of turning 
aside. Here we have a piece of deliberate art. By nu- 
merous and well-chosen phrases scattered throughout the 
play, Shakespeare takes pains to evoke the image of a 
consummate and admirable nature, so that the charm 
and pathos of the tragedy which ruins it may beenhanced. 
In the young Hamlet we are asked to imagine the 


‘Unmatched form and feature of blown youth,’ 


‘The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers!’ 


We learn of his proficiency in fencing, his fondness for 
the stage, and his competence as a critic of it; he is 
attached enough to the university to prefer it to the court. 
He can adopt for a moment the affectations of clever 
people, and be enough of a prig ‘to hold it baseness to 
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write fair’; but he writes fair, nevertheless. His ‘noble and 
most sovereign reason’ pierces most things in the world, 
and among them philosophy (or,asweshould say, science), 
of which he understands enough to see its limits. He 
knows how to humour and play with a fop no less than ~ 
how to expose and transfix a flatterer, and he can be as 
contemptuous of foolish wordiness in a counsellor, as he 
can be courteous to sincerity in a humble artist. For com- 
radeship he had a natural sense and is willing to drink 
deep with an old acquaintance; but for true intimacy he 
chooses the poor scholar and devoted friend, unworldly 
because capable of understanding the world, and shows 
in this choice his princely freedom and elevation of mind. 
And lest the last crown and flower of generous youth 
should be wanting, Hamlet is, of course, in love. Yet he is 
not without a soberer and more settled affection than that 
expressed in his fancy for the fair Ophelia; his deepest 
sentiment is a great love and admiration for the King, his 
father. On this natural piety in the young Hamlet his new 
tragic life is to be grafted. By striking rudely in this 
quarter fate strikes not merely at his filial affection, but 
at his intellectual peace and at his confidence in justice. 
The wound is mortal and saps his moral being. 

The hero, so conceived, is presented to us by the instru- 
mentality of that same plot which had originally suggested 
his character. The beloved father dies suddenly, and to 
the son’s natural grief at this loss is added the scandal of 
his mother’s hasty second marriage. A heavy mood, filled 
with vague sinister suspicions, falls upon Hamlet. Pre- 
sently, the supernatural comes upon the scene. Hamlet 
sees his father’s ghost. He receives audible and explicit 


tidings of his mother’s adultery and the murder of his 
father. 
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We might say that to see—or if the spiritualistic reader 
prefers, to call up—a ghost is a first sign of Hamlet’s 
moral dissolution. It would be easy to rationalize this part 
of the story, and explain the Ghost as a sort of symbol or 
allegory. Hamlet’s character and situation were well con- 
ceived to base such an hallucination upon. His prophetic 
soul might easily have cheated him with such a counter- 
feit presentment of its own suspicions. But Shakespeare 
was evidently content to take the Ghost literally, and ex- 
pected his audience naturally to do the same. Although 
not visible to the Queen on its final appearance, the 
Ghost is seen by Horatio and others on several occasions. 
The report it gives of its torments corresponds to the 
popular and orthodox conception of Purgatory, so that a 
Christian public might accept this Ghost as a possible 
wanderer from the other world. Had Shakespeare cared 
much about ghosts, or wished to give, as in Macbeth, a 
realistic picture of the shabby supernatural, Hamlet’s 
Ghost might well have been a much less theological and 
conventional being. It might well have resembled some- 
what more the shade of Achilles in the Odyssey, which is 
a beautiful idealization of the spirits actually evoked by 
necromancy in all ages, and are echoes of former ex- 
istences in this world, witless, fretful, sad, and unseizable. 
But such shades were little cultivated in Shakespeare’s 
day. The Church had no need for them, and wished to 
preserve its ideal conception of the other world from all 
empirical and pathological influences. Shakespeare’s 
Ghost is accordingly wholly, though inconsistently, con- 
ventional. It is a Christian soul in Purgatory, which ought, 
in theological strictness, to be a holy and redeemed soul, 
a phase of penitential and spiritual experience; yet this 
soul fears to scent the morning air, trembles at the cock- 
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crow, and instigates the revenging of crime by crime. That 
is, it is no Christian soul, but a heathen and pathological 
spectre. It speaks, as Hamlet justly feels, by the ambig- 
uous authority of hell and heaven at once. This hybrid 
personage, however, like the other anomalies in the play, 
comes to have its expressive value. It unites in a single 
image various threads of superstition actually tangled in 
the public mind. Ostensibly an emissary from the other 
world, such as would be admissible by a slightly heterodox 
Christian fancy, the Ghost is at the same time an echo of 
popular fable and demonology, and withal a moral and 
dramatic symbol, a definite point d’appui for the hero’s 
morbid impulses. If Hamlet had not been likely toimagine 
a Ghost, Shakespeare would hardly have created one. 
There is affinity and emotional congruity in the various 
mysteries gathered together in this scene—the night, the 
sea, the hidden crime, the hero’s metaphysical melan- 
choly, and the budding purpose in him to enact madness. 
Into this artful setting the Ghost falls naturally enough, 
and, under the scenic spell of its presence, we do not stop 
to ask which elements in that apparition are food for Ham- 
let’s fancy, and which are rather its products and ex- 
pression. 

The first effect of the Ghost’s revelation is characteristic 
of Hamlet’s nature. He and the Ghost both insist on 
secrecy, as if too much had already been done. Hamlet 
induces his fellow-witnesses to swear to keep silence about 
the marvel they have seen; he checks a natural impulse 
to repeat the Ghost’s story; and the Ghost himself, on its 
way to its subterranean torture-chamber, echoes Hamlet’s 
demand—‘ Swear, Swear’—in hollow and melodramatic 
accents. Why this fear to divulge the truth? Why this un- 
necessary precaution and delay? Why this fantastic notion, 
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at once imposing itself on the hero’s mind, that there 
would be occasion for him to feign madness and put an 
antic disposition on? The simple truth is, that the play 
pre-exists and imposes itself here on the poet, who is re- 
duced to paving the way as best he can for the foregone 
complications. Had Hamlet forthwith communicated his 
mission to his friends and rushed with them to the banquet 
hall where the King was at that moment carousing, had 
he instantly dispatched the usurper and proclaimed him- 
self king in his stead, there would have been no occasion 
for four more acts and for so much heart-searching 
soliloquy. The given plot is the starting-point, and its 
irrationality at this juncture, by which the comic effects 
of a feigned madness were secured for the playwright, 
must be accepted as a fundamental datum on which in- 
cidents and characters are alike built up. 

Those who have maintained that Hamlet is really mad 
had this partial justification for their paradox, that Hamlet 
is irrational. He acts without reflection, as he reflects with- 
out acting. At the basis of all his ingenuity and reasoning, 
of his nimble wit and varied fooling, lies this act of inex- 
plicable folly: that he conceals his discovery, postpones 
his vengeance before questioning its propriety, and de- 
scends with no motive to a grotesque and pitiful piece of 
dissimulation. This unreason is not madness, because his 
intellect remains clear, his discourse sound and compre- 
hensive; but it is a sort of passionate weakness and in- 
direction in his will, which mocks its own ends, strikes 
fantastic attitudes, and invents elaborate schemes of action 
useless for his declared purposes. The psychology of Ham- 
let is like that which some German metaphysicians have 
attributed to their Spirit of the World, which is the prey 
to its own perversity and to what is called romantic irony, 
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so that it eternally pursues the good in a way especially 
designed never to attain it. In Hamlet, as in them, be- 
neath this histrionic duplicity and earnestness about the 
unreal, there isa very genuine pathos. Such brilliant futility 
is really helpless and sick at heart. The clouded will which 
plays with all these artifices of thought would fain break 
its way to light and self-knowledge through this magic 
circle of sophistication. It is the tragedy of a soul buzzing 
in the glass prison of a world which it can neither escape 
nor understand, in which it flutters about without direc- 
tion, without clear hope, and yet with many a keen pang, 
many a dire imaginary problem, and much exquisite 
music. 

This morbid indirection of Hamlet’s, in the given 
situation, yields the rest of the play. Its theme is a hidden 
crime met by a fantastic and incapable virtue. The hero’s 
reaction takes various forms: his soliloquiesand reflections, 
his moody and artful treatment of other persons, his plans 
and spurts of action. In soliloquy Hamlet is much the 
same from the beginning to the end of the piece. His phi- 
losophy learns little from events and consequently makes 
little progress. When he has still nothing more portentous 
to disturb him than his father’s death and his mother’s 
marriage, he already wishes that his too, too solid flesh 
should melt, and that the Everlasting had not laid His 
canon against self-slaughter. The uses of this world seem 
to him even then wholly weary, flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. This remains his habitual sentiment whenever he 
looks within, but he can meantime be won over at any 
moment to shrewd and satirical observation of things ex- 
ternal. If the funeral baked meats coldly furnish forth the 
marriage tables, it is, he tells us, but thrift; nor is his habit 
of mind at all changed when, at the point of highest 
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tension in his adventures, he stops to consider how a king 
may go a progress through the guts of a beggar, nor when, 
in a lull that precedes the last spasm of his destiny, he 
versifies the same theme: 


‘Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw!’ 


This satirical humour, touching melancholy with the sting 
of absurdity, crops up everywhere. ‘I am too much in the 
sun,’ he says, with a bitter and jocular obscurity. ‘He is 
at supper: not where he eats but where he is eaten; a 
certain convocation of politic worms are e’en at him.’ 
Reason in young men is an accomplishmentrather than 
a vital function, and may he allowed to play pranks with 
respectable ideas and to seem capricious and even mad; 
but while enjoying this licence and turning, as it were, 
somersaults in the air, reason remains by nature the organ 
of truth, and seizes every opportunity which its game 
affords to prick some sanctified bubble and aim some 
home-thrust at the foibles of the world. This sort of youth- 
ful roguery has a fine sincerity about it; under the sparkle 
of paradox it shows a loyal heart and a tongue not yet 
suborned to the praising of familiar or necessary evils. 
Nevertheless such idealism is lame because it cannot con- 
ceive a better alternative to the things it criticizes. It stops 
at bickerings and lamentations which, although we cannot 
deny the ample warrant they have in experience, leave us 
disconcerted and in an unstable equilibrium, ready to 
revert, when imagination falters, to all our old platitudes 
and conventional judgements. Therefore, Hamlet’ssad re- 
flections have in the end the merit of humour rather than 
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of wisdom. Their aptness is inconsequential. His sense for 
what is good and ideal is strong enough to raise him above 
worldliness and a gross optimism, but it is far too negative 
and poor to inspire creation in the imaginative sphere or 
better action in the world. 

Hamlet’s attitude towards the minor characters in the 
play is a source of perennial joy to spectators and readers. 
His words and manner to Polonius, Horatio, Rosencranz, 
and Guildenstern, the players, the grave-diggers, the court 
messenger, are alike keen, kindly, witty, and noble. Since 
he is playing at madness he can allow his humour to be 
broader, his scorn franker, his fancy more wayward than 
they could well have been otherwise; yet in all mock 
disguises appears the same exquisite courtesy, even in 
that clever and cruel parrying of the King’s treachery 
during the expedition to England. It is when we come to 
Hamlet’s attitude towards the other chief figures—the 
Ghost, Ophelia, the Queen—that we observe a certain 
indistinctness and dispersion of mind, so that both the 
hero’s character and the poet’s intentions are, to say the 
least, less obvious. In the Ghost’s presence Hamlet is over- 
come with feeling, in its absence with doubts. What he 
ostensibly wishes to have confirmed is the veracity of that 
witness, and the play-scene is arranged to obtain cor- 
roboration of this. Yet when that ostensible doubt is 
solved and the facts are beyond question, he is no more 
ready for action than before. He still feels a reluctance to 
kill the King, founded apparently no longer on doubts 
about his crime but on scruples or distaste in avenging it. 
The suspicious element in the Ghost was really less the 
testimony it gave than the behaviour it inspired, the mis- 
sion of active vengeance which it seemed to lay on the 
kindly and meditative prince. Such conduct was indeed 
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conformable to tradition and barbarous practice, but it 
was opposed to the secret promptings of the hero’s own 
mind. In his individual and free reflection he could find 
more grounds for suicide than for murder. When the 
Ghost appears there is room in Hamlet’s heart only for 
filial affection, and horror at seeing his father in such a 
shape; but as the sensuous impression fades it passes into 
a doubtful and sinister obsession. Hamlet feels that he is 
leaving a duty unperformed and at the same time that he 
is being driven on by the devil. If his instinctive hesitation 
could have expressed itself theoretically he might perhaps 
have asked whether the treacherous murder of one inno- 
cent man could well be righted by more treachery and 
more murder, involving disaster to many innocent per- 
sons. Of course, neither a prosaic rationalism of this sort, 
nor foresight of what in that particular case was likely to 
ensue, could properly be expected in Hamlet; yet possibly 
some premonition of both existed in the poet’s mind and 
gave Hamlet’s hesitation that symbolic and moral import 
which we somehow feel it to possess. Conventional max- 
ims, stock passions, and theological sanctions play very 
different roles in different people’s lives. In the vulgar 
they may serve to cloak the absence of genuine principles 
and of a fixed purpose of any kind. In noble minds they 
may cheapen the genuine intuitions which they come to 
clothe, and cause these minds to fall short of that clear- 
ness and generosity which they would have shown if they 
had found free and untrammelled expression. So Hamlet’s 
whole entanglement with the Ghost, and with the crude 
morality of vengeance which the plot imposes upon him, 
fails to bring his own soul to a right utterance, and this 
stifling of his better potential mind is no small part of his 
tragedy. Or is it only a fond critic’s illusion that makes us 
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read that better idea into what is a purely unconscious 
barbarism and a vacillation useful for theatrical purposes? 

Toward his mother Hamlet maintains throughout the 
greater part of the play a wounded reserve appropriate 
to the situation. He speaks of her with sarcasm, but ad- 
dresses her with curt respect. Only in the closet scene 
does he unbosom himself with a somewhat emphatic elo- 
quence which shows touches of dignity and pathos; yet 
this scene, central as it is in the plot, hardly rises in power 
above the level of its neighbours. In comparison, for 
instance, the scenes with Ophelia are full of wonder and 
charm. There the poet’s imagination flowers out, and 
Hamlet appears in all his originality and wild inspiration. 
Yet Ophelia and Hamlet’s relation to her are incidental 
to the drama, while the Queen and her fate are essential 
to it. We may observe in general that Shakespeare’s 
genius shines in the texture of his poems rather than in 
their structure, in imagery and happy strokes rather than 
in integrating ideas. His poetry plays about life like ivy 
about a house, and is more akin to landscape than to 
architecture. He feels no vocation to call the stones them- 
selves to their ideal places and enchant the very substance 
and skeleton of the world. How blind to him, and to 
Hamlet, are all ultimate issues, and the sum total of things 
how unseizable! The heathen chaos enveloping every- 
thing is all the more sensible on account of the lovely 
natures which it engulfs. Ophelia, for instance, that slight 
and too flexible treble in the general dirge, turns it to 
favour and to prettiness. If she had been a casual orna- 
mental figure, like Ariel, introduced only for its own sake, 
she would not have illustrated so well the main drift of 
the drama nor been herself so touching an apparition. 
She is closely bound up with the plot, and what is more 
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important, with the emotion which it arouses; yet she is 
hardly necessary, and Hamlet’s affection for her, though 
a real and congruent part of his experience, forms only an 
incidental and subordinate part of it. He loved Ophelia 
before the catastrophe came that unhinged his life; after- 
wards he remembers her, when he comes across her, as 
one might remember some tender episode of childhood. 
His feeling is sentiment rather than passion. He grows 
sentimental under the influence of her sensuous charm 
and of her innocence. ‘Here’s metal more attractive,’ he 
Says in one place; and in another, 


“Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d.’ 


His love for her plays no part in his essential] resolutions. 
She does not console him at all, even in his initial bereave- 
ment and first suspicions. The speeches in his first scene 
are not those of a man in love. His pleasure in Ophelia’s 
presence, his interest in his own love, has been undone by 
enterprises of greater pith and moment. When face to face 
with her grief, he is not impelled to explain and appeal to 
her constancy and trust, or invite her toshare his calamity. 
His impulse is merely to despair and threw the blame 
upon the world at large. ‘Get thee to a nunnery, go.’ 
“Why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners?’ There is 
doubtless a shade of jealousy in this cry, with a touch of 
tender solicitude to save and screen her from his own 
troubles. Yet the dominating sentiment is one of helpless 
regret. He is sorry, very sorry; but it does not occur to 
him that he can do anything or can find in Ophelia any 
resource or inspiration. His love, though sincere, seems to 
him now one of the frail treasures of his youth, blasted by 
destiny. It had never taken deep enough root in his soul 
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to endure the blasts of fortune, and be, like his love for his 
father, one of the moving forces in his destiny itself. 
Hamlet’s positive and deliberate action is limited to two 
stratagems, one with the players, to catch the King’s con- 
science, and one by which he makes Rosencranz and 
Guildensternsuffer the fate prepared for himselfin England. 
In both cases Hamlet betrays a sort of exuberance and 
wild delight. He feels the luxury of hitting home, the abso- 
lute joy of playing the game, without particular reference 
to the end in view. The speech in which he recounts his 
escape from shipboard and his counterfeiting the King’s 
letter, positively bubbles over with high spirits and the 
sense of mastery. In the play scene, too, he is all vivacity 
and eager comments. He cannot suppress his tense excite- 
ment, and comes near defeating his plan by disclosing it 
prematurely. When the bubble has burst and his point is 
gained, he is incoherent in his exultation, in his relief at 
having discovered the worst, and his joy at having verified 
his expectations. If he acts seldom and with difficulty, it 
is not because he does not hugely enjoy action. Yet his 
delight is in the shimmer and movement of action rather 
than in its use; so that the weakness of his character 
appears just as much in his bursts of activity as in his long 
hesitations. He kills Polonius by accident, hoping that in 
a blind thrust through the arras he might turn out at last 
to have dispatched the King; and when, himself mortally 
wounded, hefinally executes thatlong-meditated sentence, 
he can do so only by yielding to a sudden hysterical im- 
pulse. So consistently does unreason pursue him: an inex- 
plicable crime is followed by a miraculous vision; that 
portent he meets by a senseless and too congenial pretence 
of madness; a successful stratagem confirms the King’s 
guilt, but does not lead to exposure or punishment, rather 
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to a passive reconciliation with him on Hamlet’s part. 
Innocent persons meantime perish, and the endis a general 
but casual slaughter, amid treachery, misunderstandings, 
and ghastly confusions. 

This picture of universal madness is relieved by the very 
finest and purest glints of wit, intelligence, and feeling. 
It is crammed with exquisite lines, and vivified by most 
interesting and moving characters in great variety, all 
drawn with masterly breadth, depth, and precision. Ham- 
let, in particular, as our analysis testifies, is more than a 
vivid dramatic figure, more than an unparalleled poetic 
vision. He lays bare the heart of a whole race, or, perhaps 
we should rather say, expresses a conflict to which every 
soul is more or less liable. There is a kind of initial earnest- 
ness in all life which in some people remains predominant; 
a certain soulfulness and idealism which the Germans 
attribute especially to themselves, but which they would 
probably recognize also in the deeper intuitions of English 
poetry. It is a mood proper to youth; and youth in a race 
(since there is no question of a shorter descent from Adam 
or his Darwinian rival) can only mean that at a given 
juncture sentiment, fancy, and dialectic have outrun ex- 
ternal experience. Youth is far from implying less com- 
plexity than age or a meaner endowment, for youth, at 
least potentially, often has the advantage in these respects. 
Youth means only less complete adjustment of capacity to 
opportunity, of intelligence to practice and art. Ina fertile 
mind such want of adjustment intensifies self-conscious- 
ness and, because so much that the mind is pregnant with 
remains unexpressed and untested, it produces a sense of 
vague profundity which is often an illusion. An unex- 
pressed mind may be deep, but it is none the deeper for 
not exercising itself successfully on real things; and though 
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it need not lack poetry or philosophy for being compara- 
tively without experience, yet its poetry will tend to be 
irrelevant and fantastic, and its philosophy a priori. The 
former will show more airy richness than rational beauty, 
and the latter more ingenuity than wisdom. These char- 
acteristics, whether or not essential to the spirit of ‘the 
North,’ are unmistakably present in Hamlet’s person. 
They render his moral being ‘dark, true, and tender.’ He 
is strong in his integrity and purity of purpose, but lost in 
floating emotion, perplexed by want of concentration and 
of self-knowledge. Here is immense endowment and 
strange incompetence, constant perspicacity and general 
confusion, entire virtue in the intention, and complete dis- 
aster in the result. An apt pupil of philosophy, of politics, 
of art, of love, Hamlet is master in nothing. The solution 
eludes him for every riddle and even for every plain ques- 
tion; and his vast consciousness is ignorant of its own 
function. 

Compare with such a mind what may be called by con- 
trast the mind of the East or South, the mind of fatigued 
and long-indoctrinated races, disillusioned, distinct, 
malicious, for the most part unblushingly subservient to 
interest, passion, or superstition (for this temperament is 
too worn and sceptical to think rebellion worth while), yet 
in its reflective phase detached and contemplative, able 
occasionally to despise all entanglements, to dominate 
the will, and to look truth in the eye without blinking. 

If Shakespeare had intended to make his drama alle- 
gorical of this contrast, he could not have hit upon a 
better theme and title: Hamlet the Dane! How that name 
evokes the image of virgin and barbarous heroes standing 
on the horizon of the world! Their experience upon de- 
scending among the nations must have been quite like 
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Hamlet’s on finding himself suddenly in a perverse world. 
They, too, must have been burdened with longing, scorn- 
ful of corruption, touched yet puzzled by Christianity, 
attracted yet wounded by civilization. Although Shake- 
speare was troubled, of course, by no such thought of 
historic symbolism, and made Hamlet in all externals a 
prince of Queen Elizabeth’s time, yet the assimilation 
would not on that account cease to be possible. It was at 
bottom no anachronism to give to a barbaric jewel an 
Elizabethan setting. The old Norseman’s soul was uncon- 
taminated by migration into a richer age andamilder air; 
in fact, the poet’s nation had not, in spirit, outgrown or 
disowned its ancestry. 

The ghost scenes in Hamlet—to return to them for a 
moment—are excellent examples of profound, ill-digested 
emotions breaking out fiercely against circumstances 
which are not well in hand, and which consequently are 
not met intelligently or successfully by the inspiration in 
question. This ghost is not like the deities that often 
appear in Greek tragedy, a deus ex machina coming tosolve, 
in the light of serene thought and eternal interests, the 
tangled problems of the single life. On the contrary, this 
ghost is a party to the conflict, an instigator of sinister 
thoughts, a thing hatched in a nest of sorrows. Its scope 
is so exclusively personal that it may well seem the very 
coinage of the brain; yet it is ostensibly miraculous, noble, 
pathetic, veracious. It is at once a spectre and a suspicion, 
a physical marvel and an inward and authoritative voice. 
Our reason itself flits with this ghost through a night half 
mockery and half horror. We feel that not Hamlet the 
Dane but the human soul in its inmost depths is moon- 
struck and haunted. Poetry, in these wonderful scenes, 
does not entrance by presenting natural and heavenly 
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harmonies so convincingly that the heart, too, begins to 
beat in unison with them; that might be the highest 
achievement of some classic poet. Here, when the deepest 
note is sounded, we can only cry, ‘O Hamlet! thou hast 
cleft my heart in twain.’ We wait to see the spectacle of 
things dissolved and exorcised. The fretted pipe has defied 
all earthly powers to play upon it, this too, too solid flesh 
has melted away, and the rest, as Hamlet says, is silence. 

All this, however, is only half, and the less intentional 
half, of what comes before us in this unfathomable poem. 
The impression of utter gloom which the plot leaves when 
taken, so to speak, realistically, as if it were a picture of 
actual existences, is not the impression which it leaves 
when we take it as lyric poetry, as music, as an abstract 
representation of sundry moods and loyalties traversing a 
noble mind. The world which is here set before us may be 
grotesque and distracted; but we are not asked to be in- 
terested in that world. Had Hamlet himself been in- 
terested in it, he would have acted more rationally. It was 
not intelligence or courage that he lacked; it was practical 
conviction or sense for reality. Had he possessed this he 
would have turned his wits and sympathies towards im- 
proving the state of Denmark, as he turns them towards 
improving the player’s art. In truth he cared nothing for 
the world; man pleased him not, no, nor woman, neither; 
and we may well abandon to its natural confusion a dream 
in which we do not believe. Had Hamlet tried to justify 
his temperament by expressing it in a philosophy, he 
would have been an idealist. He would have said that 
events were only occasions for exercising the spirit; they 
were nothing but imagined situations meant to elicit a 
certain play of mind. Ifa man’s comments had been keen, 
if his heart had been tender, if his will had been upright 
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and pure, the rest were nothing. The world might feign to 
be mad and put on an antic disposition; it was sane 
enough ifit fulfilled its purpose and gave a man an oppor- 
tunity to test his own mettle. Those idiocies and horrors 
which he lived among would have been in truth the flights 
of angels that bore him to his rest. At any rate, express it 
how we will, the sympathetic reader will instinctively feel 
that he should pass over lightly the experience which the 
play depicts and carry away from it only the moral feel- 
ing, the spiritual sentiment, which it calls forth in the 
characters. As the poet himself thought a violent and 
somewhat absurd fable not unworthy tosupport hisrichest 
verse and subtlest characterizations, so we must take the 
fabric of destiny, in this tragedy and in that, too, which 
we enact in the world, as it happens to be, and think the 
moral lights that flicker through it bright enough to re- 
deem it. 

We must remember that the modern mind, like the 
modern world, is compacted out of ruins, and that the 
fresh northern spirit, inducted into that Byzantine laby- 
rinth which we call civilization, feels a marked discord 
between its genius and its culture. The latter is alien and 
imperfectly grafted on the living stem from which it must 
draw its sap. Hence the most radical and excruciating ex- 
perience of the romantic mind comes from just such here- 
ditary incoherence, just such perplexity and half-feigned 
madness, just such obsession by artifices, as Hamlet pre- 
sents to us in a tragic miniature. The deep interest of this 
figure lies accordingly in its affinity to the situation in 
which every romantic spirit must in a measure find itself. 
There is no richer or more exquisite monument to the 
failure of emotional goodwill, and of intelligence inclined 
to embroider rather than to build. So absolute a feat of 
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imagination cannot be ranked in comparison with other 
works, nor estimated by any standard of which it does not 
itself furnish the suggestion and type. It is rather to be 
studied and absorbed, to be made a part of our habitual 
landscape and mental furniture, lest we should miss much 
of what is deepest and rarest in human feeling. If we care 
to pass, however, from admiration of the masterpiece to 
reflection on the experience which it expresses, we see 
that here is no necessary human tragedy, no universal 
destiny or divine law. It is a picture of incidental un- 
fitness, of a genius wasted for being plucked quite unripe 
from the sunny places of the world. In Hamlet our in- 
coherent souls see their own image; in him romantic po- 
tentiality and romantic failure wears each its own feature. 
In him we see the gifts most congenial and appealing to 
us reduced to a pathetic impotence because of the dis- 
array in which we are content to leave them. 


(By permission of William Dana Orcutt. Copyright 1908) 
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LINES TO PUNISH ALETHEA 


The writer had two charming friends, a young married 
couple named Philip and Alethea, who lived at Putney. 
He asked them to lunch on Sunday, and the answer came 
that Philip was engaged to play golf, but that Alethea 
would come to lunch. He then asked some of the nicest 
people in London to meet her, but on Sunday morning 
she telephoned to him and said that her baby was ill and 
she could not leave it. He pointed out that the nurse could 
look after the child, but she said that her baby’s condition 
compelled her to cancel her engagement. He then said 
that ifshe did not come, he would write some verses about 
her which would make her name a byword and a fool of 
her husband. She said that this would be perfectly de- 
lightful, but that the verses must be sent to her by messen- 
ger in the afternoon; and this was done. 


To-day let young bulls in their stalls be tied, 
Unbrowsed the Alethean pastures bide, 
Unroamed that sunlit valley of delight, 
Untrampled that fair grove of Aphrodite, 
Unkissed that hyacinth and myrtle face, 
Uncherished all that loitering loveliness. 
She’ll not be seen to-day; she is afraid; 

The sycamores of Putney hide that maid. 
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WHAT CIVILIZATION IS NOT 


Extract from ‘Civilization’: an Essay by Clive Bell 
to be published this month by Chatto @ Windus 


Respect for the rights of property is not peculiar to civilized 
societies. That the brutes have no such respect is true, 
neither have they flint implements; savage human beings 
have both, which distinguishes them from the brutes but 
does not make them civilized. Flintimplements and respect 
for the rights of property may be means to civilization: 
but no more than flint implements can*a sense of those 
rights be considered a peculiarity of civilization. A con- 
trary opinion has been held by many rich and thoughtful 
men; but Westermarck tells us that numerous savage 
tribes have as nice a sense of mine and thineas any English 
magistrate. Theft would seem to have been almost un- 
known amongst North American Indians till the coming 
of the whites, who, in justice be it said, did their best to 
counteract any moral laxity they might have imported by 
sending missionaries to remind the natives that eternal 
punishment awaits those who break the eighth Com- 
mandment. It must not be supposed, however, that a 
belief'in God and a future life is confined to the civilized— 
not here have we our first characteristic; on the contrary, 
most savage races have a lively faith in God and many 
make a practice of eating him. ‘The very lowest Australian 
bushfolk’—the most barbarous perhaps of barbarous crea- 
tures—‘ believe in the existence of a supreme being who is 
a moral lawgiver and judge.’ They even call him‘ Father’ 
and worship him in the character of an elderly gentleman. 


Savages are rarely atheists: like us ‘they entertain the 
larger hope’. 
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At public meetings I have heard ladies say that the 
measure of a people’s civility is the position it accords to 
women; as the one is high or low so will be the other. This, 
however, is not the case. From the Bushmen, Andaman 
Islanders, and Veddahs, than who no men are much 
nearer brutes, says Westermarck, women get more con- 
sideration than they got from the Athenians in the time of 
Aristotle. While the uxorious, albeit cannibalistic, males 
of many savage tribes regard their wives as little less than 
equals, in those notoriously civilized ages of Tang and 
Sung the Chinese seem to have regarded theirs as little 
better than livestock. Indeed, it is clear that many canni- 
bals possess an infinitude of domestic virtues, being kindly, 
honest, and industrious, generous within their own tribe 
and hospitable to strangers; whence it seems to follow that 
even the merits of the British proletariat are not peculiar 
to civilized societies. The truthfulness of savages has as- 
tounded explorers. ‘The Veddahs of Ceylon are said to be 
models of veracity, and both Andaman Islanders and 
Bushmen ‘regard lying as a great sin’. On the other hand, 
the Greeks and Cretans it will be remembered had a poor 
reputation in this respect; while on the continent of 
Europe the distinctive epithet reserved for Great Britain 
is ‘perfidious’. Not only truthful, many savages are clean. 
The Megé, a miserable people of the Gold Coast, subject 
to the savage Monbuttu, ‘wash two or three times a day’ 
and wash all over. I wonder how many Europeans from 
the end of the Roman Empire to the accession of Queen 
Victoria washed themselves all over once a year. 

In the important matter of sexual morality the practice 
of many backward peoples may well provoke our envy. 
Like Boswell they ‘look with horror on adultery’. The 
forest tribes of Brazil, for instance, are inflexibly mono- 
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gamous, and so are several of the tribes of California. It 
seems sad and rather strange that Professor Westermarck 
should yet have to describe these as ‘a humble and lowly 
race... one of the lowest on earth’. ‘The Kardok do not 
allow bigamy even to a chief; and though a man may own 
as many women for slaves as he can purchase he brings 
obloquy on himself if he cohabits with more than one.’ It 
is as though a married man should go to bed with his 
cook. I am not quite sure what the professor means when 
he says that ‘among the Veddahs and Andaman Islanders 
monogamy is as rigidly insisted upon as anywhere in 
Europe’; but, at any rate, the natives of Kar Nicobar are 
irreproachable. These respectable savages ‘have but one 
wife and look upon unchastity as a very deadly sin’. With 
them as with many other savage tribes it is punished by 
banishment or death. ‘It is noteworthy,’ says Wester- 
marck, ‘that to this group of peoples’ (the group that feels 
quite nicely in these matters )‘belong savages of so low 
a type as the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Igorrotes of Luzon, 
and certain Australian tribes.’ It is noteworthy, he might 
have added, that whereas unchastity is regarded as a 
heinous crime by the most abject savages, in the most 
glorious ages of the world it has been regarded as a pecca- 
dillo at worst. Unlike the natives of Kar Nicobar, the most 
thoughtful and sensitive people in the most brilliant 
epochs of history have been blind to the horrid sinfulness 
of fornication. Plato advocated communism in women. 
Chastity was of small account in the circle of Alcibiades, 
the court of Hadrian, the Medici gardens, or the salons 
where Voltaire, Helvétius, and Diderot gave shape to a 
new intellectual order and preached the philosophy of 
pleasure. Socrates and Shakespeare, Raphael and Titian, 
Caesar and Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington and George 
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Eliot herself appear to have led lives that would have ren- 
dered them unfit for the best Igorrotes society in Luzon. 
In the great periods of Chinese history things, I fear, were 
no better. So, as the natives of Kar Nicobar look upon 
unchastity as a very deadly sin, we are forced to conclude 
that chastity is not one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of civilization. 

Let us not flatter ourselves by supposing that patriotism 
is a peculiarly civilized virtue. The North American In- 
dians are renowned for it, Carver going so far as to say of 
the Naudowessies—‘the honour of their tribe, and the 
welfare of their nation, is the first and most predominant 
emotion of their hearts’. Of the Yorubas of West Africa 
Mr. MacGregor writes: ‘No race of men could be more 
devoted to their country’; yet, unless I mistake, this tribe 
has been suspected of eating missionaries. ‘Solomon 
Islanders not seldom die from homesickness on their way 
to the Fiji or Queensland plantations.’ While, according 
to Mr. Williams, a Fijian, who, having visited the United 
States, began, at his chief’s request, to enumerate the 
respects in which that country was superior to his own, 
was promptly put to silence by an indignant audience 
with cries of ‘he is a prating, impudent fellow: kill him’. 
However it may be with chastity, it is clear that as pure a 
flame of patriotism burns in the Fiji Islands as in any part 
of Europe. And though few modern nations have much to 
learn from them, many famous peoples of old might have 
profited by their example. For instance, the Chinese, soon 
after the time of Confucius, were learning from their 
philosophers that we ought toloveall men equally: ‘accord- 
ing to the Hindu work, Panchatantra, it is the thought of 
little-minded persons to consider whether a man is one of 
ourselves or an alien’: and Democritus of Abdera held 
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that ‘every country is accessible to a wise man, and that a 
good soul’s fatherland is the whole earth’. The later Cy- 
renaics and Cynics denounced patriotism as ridiculous, 
and their doctrine developed into that benign Stoic cos- 
mopolitanism which was the religion of Seneca, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius. ‘Il est clair qu’un pays ne peut 
gagner (he is talking of war) sans qu’un autre perd, et 
qu’il ne peut vaincre sans faire des malheureux’ was the 
final judgement of Voltaire. 

I think we must take it as settled that neither a sense of 
the rights of property, nor candour, nor cleanliness, nor 
belief in God, the future life and eternal justice, nor chiv- 
alry, nor chastity, nor patriotism even are amongst the 
distinguishing characteristics of civilization, which is, 
nevertheless, a means to good and a potent one. Obvi- 
ously the essence of civilization is something to which 
savages have not attained; wherefore it cannot consist in 
primitive virtues. The antithesis between the noble savage 
and the civilized man which has been current these two 
hundred years implies a general recognition of the fact 
that civilization is not a natural product. We should ex- 
pect it rather to have to do with those last acquisitions of 
humanity—self-consciousness and the critical spirit. We 
should expect it to be the result of education. Civilization 
is something artificial. 

There lingers on, however, a school of thought, drawn 
chiefly from the half-educated and bumptious, smattering 
a little science, according to which civilization consists in 
absolute submission to Nature’s law. ‘Leave it to Nature’ 
is their motto. The fit shall inherit the earth. The 
question is, of course, who are the fit? If the physically 
inferior have succeeded in so organizing society that over- 
whelming policemen hold the muscular undergraduates 
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of London University in awe, may it not be because the 
physically inferior are the mentally superior? Cunning 
quite as much as guts, if we may trust the text-books, has 
done the work of evolution. After all, that puny mammal, 
man, has fared better in the struggle for existence than the 
majestic mammoth. And even amongst men, perhaps the 
fittest to survive have survived. It begins to look as if 
the naturalist’s argument stultified itself. If the survival of 
the fittest be a law of Nature we may assume that the fittest 
to survive do survive. If, as seems not improbable, war is 
to become the normal condition of humanity, the future 
will be with those crafty weaklings who adapt themselves 
to their circumstances by devising means of evading mili- 
tary service, just as in the glacial period those species sur- 
vived which learnt to protect themselves from the sharpness 
of the climate. ‘You have tampered with Nature’s law’, 
say the science students; ‘It is our nature to’, we reply. 
All this, I fear, will strike the downright biologist as 
sophistic and vicious; and if he realizes that he is getting 
the worst of the argument he will most likely fall back on 
morality. Few can take a higher moral tone than your 
half-baked man of science, who will brand remorselessly 
as sloppy, shifty, dishonest, cowardly, mean, silly, senti- 
mental and altogether pernicious those who believe we 
ought not to expose rickety children, strangle consump- 
tive artists, or have our loves chosen for us by Professor 
Ray Lankester. ‘We ought’, they exclaim indignantly: 
but here, again, are they not stultifying themselves? There 
is no ‘ought’ in Nature; only ‘is’. When the biologist says 
that we ought not to tamper with Nature he introduces a 
non-naturalistic, an ethical, criterion. But if ethics are to 
be used as arguments in favour of Nature’s law, with equal 
propriety they may be used as arguments against. We may 
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say that it would offend our moral sense to murder babies 
and ailing poets and all those who cannot hope to attain 
the Br standard of efficiency: such action, we may say, 
would not in our judgement make for good states of mind. 
‘Very well,’ says the science student grimly, “but be sure 
that if man refuses to obey the law of Nature man will 
perish.’ ‘And if’, we reply, ‘the sole end and purpose of 
man’s existence be but to continue his species, if the in- 
dividual have no value save as a means to that end, does 
it matter?’ That any given races of apes should become 
extinct signifies not a straw; and if man is to live for no 
other purpose than that for which apes'live, his continued 
existence becomes equally unimportant. Once admit, how- 
ever, that man exists for some other purpose than that of 
continuing his species and the whole Imperial College of 
Science quivers to its foundations, since it may be precisely 
on account of those other purposes that we protect the 
weak and respect the individual. 

The dilemma whose horns I have been furbishing for 
the benefit of the South Kensington science student is 
this: either, whatever is, is right; or, man knows better 
than Nature. In the first case there can be nothing to 
grumble about; in the latter the biologist must find better 
grounds for grumbling. The mastodon, having failed in 
his struggle for existence, goes out. Very well, some other 
Species, carrying on the mastodon’s mission, race preser- 
vation, takes his place. All is well. If the race of South 
Kensingtonians perish and one more biologically efficient 
takes its place, where is the harm in that? All is well; 
Nature’s purpose is served. Why should we put ourselves 
about to preserve the South Kensingtonians unless we 


believe that their purpose is different from and finer than 
that of Nature? 
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DESMOND MacCARTHY 


THE BIOGRAPHIES OF 
EMIL LUDWIG 


In a recent number of Simplicissimus (still one of the most 
amusing papers in Europe) a cartoon appeared depicting 
Heaven, and the greatest men of the ages reduced to 
terrified submission by the threat that Emil Ludwig would 
be turned on towrite their lives. The last of his biographies 
to reach us in translation happens to be the life of Christ. 
(The Son of Man. Benn. 15s.) ‘The great biographer’, the 
publisher tells us, ‘has faced his greatest subject’. The 
Simplicissimus cartoon suggests, however, that many of his 
fellow-countrymen do not set this high value upon his 
vigorous and vendible talent; and that impression is 
quite likely to be confirmed by conversation with any 
educated German, who may surprise you by pleading, 
not for a reduction of the debt, but of the estimation 
in which Herr Ludwig is held here. 

It is a curious fact, but the works of second-rate minds 
(the adjective is not offensive, only comparative), when 
they proceed from Germany, tend to have what the 
French call ‘a mad success’ in other countries. They seem 
to be exportable in a degree which the products of similar 
quality but different nationality are not. Max Nordau’s 
work on Degeneration, which bore on every page the stamp 
of a slovenly intellect, created a sensation more memor- 
able than the book itself; and I anticipate a similar fate 
for the superior but dubious speculations of Herr Spengler 
and Count Keyserling, and for the historic divinations of 
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Herr Ludwig. What is the explanation of his success 
with us? It is due, I think, to that enthusiastic self-confi- 
dence and temperamental warmth which are German 
assets, being supported abroad by the immense and de- 
served prestige of German learning. That weight is behind 
them. Statements, pretensions—a style, which in a native 
author would put an English reader at once on his guard— 
thus pass unchallenged. I feel sure we would have taken 
a more accurate measure of Herr Ludwig had he been a 
countryman of ours and not of Ranke and Mommsen. 
The danger signal of perpetual dramatic emphasis, the 
author’s preference for the historic present (a style in 
which it is particularly difficult to get near to the truth), 
his habit of mingling quotation with invented soliloquies, 
and of using recorded words in vague contexts, his pre- 
tension of reading thought would, however ‘entertain- 
ing’ we might have found the result in an English 
biographer, have led us to relegate such work to the 
class of the comparatively unimportant. 

We did not find difficulty in distinguishing between 
Mr. Guedalla’s Life of Napoleon III, though he did not 
take the liberties of Herr Ludwig, and Mr. Simpson’s book 
on the same subject; but we cannot believe that a German 
historian can be bouncing us. Rather the more recklessly 
Herr Ludwig conjectures, the more modestly are we in- 
clined to suppose that behind those guesses and assertions 
must lie a mass of digested learning. A good example of 
‘bounce’ may be found, however, in the preface to The 
Son of Man, ‘Even the material we have’, Herr Ludwig 
says, ‘must be carefully sifted’; he will ignore, therefore, 
‘the interpolations in the Gospels’; ‘much’, he tells us, ‘has 
been omitted because modern research has rejected it 
as spurious.’ Here speaks the cautious, critical scholar; 
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we are, therefore, prepared to trust him even when he 
substitutes for the recorded words of Jesus synthetic, but 
inferior, paraphrases of several versions—until we actually 
find him using the gospel of St. John whenever it suits 
his picturesque pen, thus ignoring those very canons, 
which, rightly or wrongly, he has announced his resolve 
to respect. Of course, Herr Ludwig knows that the 
beautiful story of the woman taken in adultery is held by 
the scholars, whom he professes to heed, to be ‘a late in- 
terpolation’, but he cannot forgo using it. At this point 
he relies upon the Gospel of St. John; yet, because it does 
not suit his ‘picture’. of the Crucifixion, or harmonize 
with the hostility between the Virgin Mary and her son, 
implied throughout his narrative, he refuses to take the 
word of St. John that she was at the foot of the cross. In 
short, the pretence that there is any consistent critical 
criterion behind this work is ‘bounce’. Apart from that, 
the book itself is a poor one. It is pardonable to prefer the 
honest rhetorical gush of Archdeacon Farrar to the easy 
realism of Herr Ludwig. Its central idea, that of a sudden 
changein Jesus from preaching only “The Kingdom of God 
is within you’ to a Messianic conception of his mission, is 
nothing new; it is, indeed, older than Schweitzer, from 
whom Herr Ludwig may have taken it. The Son of Man 
is far below Mr. Middleton Murry’s Life of Christ, or 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo. 

The absence of a stable criterion for weighing the com- 
parative trustworthiness of evidence is as noticeable in 
that overrated book, his Life of Napoleon. That it has some 
most unusual merits is undeniable, but they are not the 
sort which can lift a book out of the class of the second- 
rate. While Herr Ludwig possesses a remarkable gift 


for dramatic narrative, his psychological insight is not 
Cc 
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remarkable; though his method as a biographer rests upon 
the assumption that it is infallible. His second great merit, 
and it is refreshing, is that he forgets himself completely 
in his subject. There is no subtle obtrusion of his own 
personality, so common in modern biography, which 
bids the reader continually ‘look on this picture and on 
that’, and compare the fineness of the biographer’s in- 
telligence with the crassness of those whom he portrays; 
Herr Ludwig has the temperament of one who will stand 
for hours in a crowd to huzza the passing hero. He will 
note the shortcomings of his subject with the enthusiastic 
curiosity and indulgence of a lover; but this is not 
sufficient by itself to explain his readiness to accept, at 
their face value, those interpretations of his actions which 
Napoleon issued from St. Helena. 

He must know that Napoleon never hesitated in his life 
to publish a lying bulletin, when it suited his purpose, 
and that one form his ‘realism’ took was to set no value 
whatever on truth unless it had a quick return in some 
immediate advantage; yet Herr Ludwig does not weigh 
those versions of past events which Napoleon himself 
described as politique de Longwood, against actual records of 
what he did and said at the time. Why does he ignore the 
most elementary precautions of a biographer? In his pre- 
face to Genius and Character (Cape) he tells us his method of 
approach, though it should not render them unnecessary. 

His object as a biographer is to establish ‘human 
standards’; it is his ‘educational intent’ (here he joins 
hands with another biographer, Smiles) ‘to show all 
readers, and especially youth, that great men are not 
gods . . . in this way one is incited to minimize all 
shortcomings and to exact of himself the fullest utiliza- 
tion of his powers’. He contrasts two biographical 
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methods, that of the biographer whom he cails ‘the 
philologist’, who begins with investigation and assembles 
the ‘picture of a man’, and ‘the portraitist who begins 
with the concept of a character and searches the archives 
for what is, at bottom, the corroboration of an intuition’. 
This is his own. He adds, it is true, ‘woe to him (the 
portraitist) if he is tempted to improvise, to shift his dates 
ever so little, thereby encroaching on the novelist’. Herr 
Ludwig may not shift his dates, though I suspect some of 
them of being confused, but when he tells us the thoughts 
behind the cold grey eyes of Napoleon and improvises 
meditations for him, or blends sayings uttered in different 
contexts, he is surely ignoring his own warning. 

Herr Ludwig’s faults are due to an unbounded confi- 
dence in his own intuition of character; this is also the 
source of his popularity, for it gives dash and apparent 
unity to his portraits. Even success of this kind, however, 
must depend upon the subject. Sitters who are incessant 
talkers, such as Napoleon, Bismarck and the Kaiser, lend 
themselves to this method, since their contradictory utter- 
ances give considerable latitude to selection according to 
plan. 

The Life of Bismarck (Allen & Unwin) is undoubtedly 
Herr Ludwig’s best book, for here the biographer had a 
thorough knowledge of the circumstances in which the 
hero acted; in the case of Napoleon he had not. It is im- 
possible to draw even a good ‘portrait’ of a man like 
Napoleon without that, since practical ‘genius’, though it 
may be suggested by behaviour and emphatic sayings, 
cannot be brought home to the reader unless it is shown 
in action; that is to say, dealing with complex situations 
which must be understood. The military achievements of 
Napoleon Herr Ludwig rules out as not his business, but 
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the political side of the book is also weak. Consequently, 
however much the reader may have been entertained 
while reading the book, he is at last left in the dark as to 
the secret of Napoleon’s enormous successes. There is a 
parable in The Pilgrim’s Progress,according to which, 
when Christian went to the Interpreter’s house, he saw 
a room which looked clean and orderly. (Readers may 
have derived a similar impression from reading an or- 
dinary historic life of Napoleon.) A servant then entered 
the room to sweep it, and as soon as she had done so, 
raised clouds of dust which quite destroyed its former 
propriety. Afterwards, however, she brought a basin of 
water, and, sprinkling it about, laid the dust and cleaned 
it thoroughly. The second stage is the one in which Herr 
Ludwig leaves us. His works have given a great deal of 
pleasure, especially the Life of Wilhelm II, which enabled 
us to enjoy one pleasure for which the German language 
alone has a word—schaden-freude; but his strength lies in 
imagining rather than judging, and he excites our interest 
without securing our confidence. 

The number of those who delight in this sort of bio- 
graphy is increasing, but that of those who are dissatisfied 
with it is increasing too. It seems ungrateful, after having 
enjoyed a book, to ask ourselves whether we ought to have 
enjoyed it so much, but only by asking and answering 
that question can we do justice to works of the first order 
of merit. 
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Str Robert Peel (A. A. Ramsay, Ph.D. Constable. 14s.) is the 
best book in the Makers of the Nineteenth Century Series 
since Charnwood’s Lincoln. It is a book for the careful 
rather than for the easy-going reader, and quite likely to 
be used in the Final Historical Schools at universities. It is 
crowded with matter: the Industrial Revolution and dis- 
tress after the Napoleonic Wars, Factory Legislation, 
Ireland and O’Connell, Catholic Emancipation, the 
Reform Bill, the split in the Scottish Church, and, of 
course, the Repeal of the Corn, Laws. Its style has the 
restraint noticeable in the Series, and does not immedi- 
ately attract; but there are many brilliant obzter dicta. 
Peel’s character is well drawn, his shyness and coldness 
(contrasting in the ‘Bedchamber Crisis’ with the geniality 
of the ‘autumn rose’ Melbourne, in the eyes of the young 
Victoria), above all, his opportunism, which made him 
always choose, as a statesman does choose, the best 
practical, rather than the best ideal, policy; all these 
points are very well outlined. The book is emphatically 
history, not personal biography. Peel’s side is taken in the 
desertion by Disraeli; but his policy with regard to both the 
Irish and Scottish Establishments is held to come short. 
That it is an historian’s book is shown by many facts and 
characters being taken for granted as known, e.g. Lord 
Liverpool’s family name, Jenkinson, is never mentioned, 
even in the Index, and Trevelyan’s England in the Nine- 
teenth Century is classed as ‘a good popular book’, a de- 
scription which might better apply to his England under the 
Stuarts. The classified bibliography is good, but not full 
enough. Books are mentioned with merely the surnames 
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of authors without their Publishers, and with no indica- 
tion which volume in particular deals with the subject. 
The most curious omission is Cobbett, who is mentioned 
only five times and always with dislike. The reader is 
given no idea that Cobbett was a prince of pamphleteers, 
and that many of his pamphlets were of sterling use to the 
artisan class. The explanation that he was a Surrey 
yeoman, with a yeoman’s virtues and prejudices, was 
really needed. Even the Rural Rides, which, besides being 
a classic, gives a true and vivid picture of the state of 
agriculture in England—the Home Counties, of course, 
in particular—is omitted from the Bibliography. Miss 
Ramsay’s treatment of Cobbett is the only serious flaw in 
a most capable, impartial volume, which marshals its 
multitudinous facts clearly and with utmost economy, yet 
keeps up the interest all through. An indispensable book 
—and Sir Robert Peel decidedly lives. 

After writing, I re-read Miss Ramsay’s description of 
Peel’s volte-face on Corn Law Repeal; the restraint of the 
style makes it a masterly vindication of him, and a dam- 
aging attack on Dizzy and Lord George Bentinck. The 
‘Life’ is the right size (about 370 pages) ; other sources are 
either too voluminous, too slight or negligible. 


Mr. Wells’s last book, The Open Conspiracy (Gollancz. 5s.), 
will have a place of some importance among his works, 
for in it he has gathered together and notated ideas which 
lie scattered up and down his other books. It is propa- 
ganda. It is not the best propaganda he has written, but 
it is probably the ultimate expression of his faith. It con- 
tains a description of his religion and an appeal to those 
capable of sharing it to recognize themselves as members 
of an ‘open conspiracy’ to change civilization, each being 
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animated by faith in the ultimate perfectibility of man. 
‘The first sentence in the modern creed must be not “I 
believe” but “I give myself”. To what? And how? The 
book is an attempt to answer these questions. The ground 
for hope lies in the fact that Life, as we know it, is a mere 
beginning; the appeal is to the desire to give oneself to 
greater ends than everyday life affords, which is domi- 
nant in a few and traceable in many; the underlying 
dogma is that our immortality and our ‘salvation’ lie in 
the race and not in ourselves. As in many of his books, 
Wells is more likely to move the young than the elderly, 
who “are inclined to take short views’. ‘One step’ is not 
‘enough’ for him. In the picture of life presented here, 
the light is on the horizon, the foreground is littered with 
suggestions, not always practical, and the middle-distance 
is dim. 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, by Bernard 
Shaw (Constable. 155.), isa long and most remarkable book. 
It will last. There are many pages in it which are highly 
disputable and many pages of indisputable common sense, 
and both fallacies and truths are expressed with ad- 
mirable clarity. He has never written better prose, or 
moderated his brilliancy so effectively in the cause of 
persuasion. The book touches upon every aspect and de- 
partment of social life. Socialism is an opinion as to how 
the income of the country should be distributed. Seven 
plans of distribution are at present advocated or practised: 
(1) To each what he or she produces; (2) to each what he 
or she deserves; (3) to each what he or she can get or 
hold; (4) to the common people enough to keep them 
working and the rest to the gentry; (5) distribution ac- 
cording to classes, equal or thereabouts within each class, 
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but-unequal between classes (one kind of Socialism); 
(6) laissez-faire; (7) Socialism (G.B.S.’s), an equal share 
to everybody. Each plan must be judged by its practic- 
ability and its effect on the quality of people as human 
beings; and the discussion of their relative merits and de- 
merits involves the discussion of every aspect of society, 
from the money market to the Churches, and the law 
courts to family life. The book is the most powerful plea 
yet written for the equalitarian state. This can only be 
attained as a development of existing economic civiliza- 
tion, and must be thrown back by any sudden overthrow 
of it. The Soviet Government, ‘though it has made one of 
those transfers of political power which are the objects of 
revolutions, and are forced through by simple slaughter 
and terror, and though this political transfer has in- 
creased Russian self-respect and changed the moral 
attitude of the Russian state from pro-Capitalist to anti- 
Capitalist, it has not yet established as much actual 
Communism as we have in England, nor even raised 
Russian wages to the English level’. This book is likely to 
serve as an armoury of arguments for a long time to come. 
Whether its readers agree or disagree with its conclusions, 
it is the most compendious and vivid description of the 
conflicting ideas and principles, customs and aims which 
make up the chaotic turmoil of modern society. No one 
who reads it can fail to see, at any rate, what a mess the 
world is in. 


L. E. L.: A Mystery of the ’ Thirties, by D. E. Enfield. 
(Hogarth Press. ros. 6d.) L. E. L. was a sentimental and 
popular poetess who lived between 1802 and 1838. She 
was more than popular, she was esteemed. Her poems 
were of the drawing-room ballad type, with here and 
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there a note of personal feeling in them of the kind smiled 
at now. Her story, however, has a touching interest. She 
was an imprudent, vivacious, virginal little creature, who 
took her success with a kind of deep modest seriousness. 
She was a friend of Maclise, Forster (whom she would like 
to have married), Bulwer Lytton, Lady Blessington, and 
Caroline Norton. She fluttered about on the confines 
between Bohemia and Mayfair. She had to work hard to 
keep herself up in the world, and scandal most unjustly 
smutched her. At last she lost heart, if not her heart, 
and married a reluctant, chance-met Scotch colonial; a 
gloomy man, entirely absorbed in his work. He took her 
to the Gold Coast, where she died in mysterious circum- 
stances. He was suspected by some of having poisoned 
her; but it is almost certain that she poisoned herself. 
There is just enough matter in poor L. E. L.’s story to 
make an entertaining, touching essay. This book is a short 
one, yet it is too long for its subject. It is an extreme ex- 
ample of the ‘imaginative’ biography. There was no need 
to pad out the dim little story with conjectural details. 
For all that, it is most readable and the book is prettily 
and appropriately bound in pink cloth which looks like 
silk. 


Ibn Sa’ oud of Arabia: His People and His Land (Ameen Rthart. 
Constable & Co. 215.) is of special interest to all concerned 
with Arabia and its problems, particularly to those who 
have dealings with Ibn Sa’oud, as it gives an intimate 
first-hand account of him and of Wahhabi psychology. 
The general public also will find it a most readable record 
of travel and adventure. It is thoroughly alive and for the 
most part written with a feeling for style, in a discursive, 
pictorial and humorous vein suited to the matter. It is the 
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narrative of a journey from Ojair to Ar-Riadh and back 
by way of Anaizeh and Kuweit, undertaken with the triple 
object of meeting Ibn Sa’oud, of writing a book about him 
and of furthering the cause of Arab unity. The author, an 
American of Syrian extraction and therefore quite at 
home in the Arabi language, was welcomed as a loyal 
Arab by Ibn Sa’oud, and stayed as his guest in Ar-Riadh. 
Its faults are a tendency to redundancy, some slips in 
spelling and grammar, and a few offences against good 
taste. The author is apparently no Anglophil; personalities 
such as Miss Gertrude Bell and Sir Percy Cox appear in a 
slightly unfamiliar light. The maps are small and quite 
inadequate. But what to some readers may appear as 
flaws, do not detract from the book’s value and interest as 
a whole. It is a vivid picture of Arab life, a penetrating 
comment on the Arab mind and an entertaining narrative. 


F. L. Lucas’s 150 pages on Tragedy in Relation to 
Aristotle’s Poetics (Hogarth Press. 3s.6d.) are something more 
than an essay, though, inevitably, a good deal less than 
thorough. They would supply a useful skeleton for uni- 
versity or sixth form classes, for the argument is developed 
systematically, and reference is made to questions which 
ought to be asked and of the authors who ought to be read 
by a student. The book will also appeal to many who have 
added, or are adding, in a more desultory way, some 
knowledge of literature and drama to an honours course 
in classics. It is more difficult to be sure that those who 
have not ‘the classics’ will find it useful, unless their en- 
thusiasm be strong enough to relish ‘Aeschylus in trans- 
lation’. The pith and strength of the book is its wide and 
exact scholarship. The author ranges easily among the 
critics from Aristotle to Nietzsche, among the tragedians 
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from Aeschylus to Synge. Moreover, he apprehends 
criticism as a part of philosophy and drama aesthetically. 
What questions should be asked and have been asked, 
what these questions mean, what plays and what critical 
theories are deserving of serious consideration: all this is 
set out in a brief, an intelligible and an interesting way. 
Moreover, a valuable note of personality and personal 
enthusiasm sounds through the writing. The reader feels 
that what is presented springs from a creative and not 
merely critical mind. It is unfortunate that of the few 
general conclusions which Mr. Lucas reaches some are 
dull, and one or two erroneous. ‘It is dangerous to 
generalize too precisely about the spirit of Tragedy; but 
we can say that there the problem of evil and suffering is 
set before us; often it is not answered, but always there is 
something that makes it endurable.’ I doubt whether 
this is a remark worth making: whatever tragedy may be, 
it assuredly is not ditchwater. ‘Pleasure has come to be the 
admitted end of art: men write tragedy and read it be- 
cause they like it, and there is an end of the matter.’ Can 
this dictum be sustained in an age which knows Shaw and 
has not completely forgotten Tolstoy? 

It is, perhaps, also of one piece with such occasional 
lapses that he is most successful with his origins and tends 
a little to lose grip as he descends to modern times. 
His handling of Aristotle and of the Athenian Drama 
is masterly, and so in the main is everything in his treat- 
ment of later and modern times which can be derived 
from these origins. There comes a point, however, in every 
process of evolution at which what is becomes significantly 
different from what was, however clear the tie of descent 
may continue to be. The essence of such a modern as 
Ibsen seems in the end to have evaded him. It must con- 
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tinue to evade him until he makes it the starting-point for 
a further inquiry. 


The Portledge Papers. Edited by Russell J. Kerr and Ida 
Coffin Duncan, with a Preface by Sir E. Gosse. (Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) This is a collection of late seventeenth- 
century letters from an entirely unknown man, Richard 
Lapthorne. He acted as an agent in London for Richard 
Coffin, who was collecting books for the library he 
was establishing at Portledge in Devon. In addition to 
recording his purchases, Lapthorne retails the gossip of 
the day and items of news which would not be found in 
the Gazette, which Coffin received regularly. The letters are 
spontaneous, unselfconscious and quiteformless, obviously 
written only for their recipient. They are not without 
value as a small contribution to the history of the time. 
Apart from purchasing books, Lapthorne had no literary 
or artistic interests, and his news is chiefly confined to re- 
ports concerning the great people of the day, and the 
frequent murders, executions and deeds of violence which 
came to his knowledge. The abnormal appeals to him and 
he records such things as the appearance of ‘a whale of 
great bignes’ in the Thames. He gives little details not 
generally known as, for instance, how the great fire which 
burned down Whitehall Palace was ‘occasioned by a 
mayds burning off of a single candle from the pound 
insted of cutting it with a knife’. Not only books but 
periwigs, and, on one occasion a saddle, are among his 
purchases for Coffin. In one of his letters there is a long 
passage describing the periwig he buys for Coffin’s son, 
with instructions about combing it and curling it; and in 
the latter half of the letter, which contains public news, 
he inserts this sentence in the middle of the stirring events 
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he is relating: ‘there is a string in the periwig which is to 
contract it as you please if too big’. He often makes 
weather notes and records ‘great tempests’, ‘very sul- 
phurous hot weather’, ‘a prodigious storme of Haill’, etc. 
The prices he pays for books will be interesting to book 
collectors to-day. While there is personality and character 
in the letters, from which we can gather a good deal about 
their author, and while the collection was well worth 
publishing, Lapthorne had not a sufficiently interesting 
mind to make his gossip particularly striking, nor was he 
in a position which would have enabled him to throw 
sidelights of any special interest on the history of his day. 
There is no indication of what his profession was. The 
letters belong rightly to the story of the Portledge library, 
which eventually contained 4,515 volumes. It was sold at 
Exeter in 1801, and dispersed by a local bookseller. 


The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. Paul 
Mantoux. (Revised edition translated by Marjorie Vernon. 
Jonathan Cape. 16s.) When M. Mantoux’s book came out a 
generation ago, it was recognized as being of the first im- 
portance. Since then, much fresh light has been thrown 
on the Industrial Revolution. A number of important 
monographs on different industries have been published 
during the last twenty-five years (the Home Office papers 
were made accessible in 1907), as well as many records of 
private firms. We know a great deal more of the detailed 
history of the growth of industrialism than Mantoux could 
have known when he wrote. In this new edition he has 
made full use of the results of all these researches, and it 
says a great deal for his original book that he has not had 
to alter seriously the original outline of his picture. In 
some respects, no doubt, greater knowledge has modified 
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the catastrophic impression left by his first study of the 
subject; he has had to tone this down. Mantoux’s book 
was indispensable twenty years ago to students; in its 
new form it is indispensable now. He has put the Indus- 
trial Revolution in its proper setting in history. At the 
same time, his book is so clear and interesting, so well 
arranged, and his interpretation of the period is so sure, 
that it can be recommended to every one who wants to 
acquire a general grasp of the conditions that created the 
modern world. 


The title, Art and the Reformation (G. G. Coulton. Black- 
well. 255.), discloses the thesis of the book. Mr. Coulton 
holds that the Gothic craftsman was neither more artistic 
nor more religious than the average workman in any age. 
His outlook was technical rather than esthetic; for his 
symbolism he drew not on any ordered body of doctrine 
but on the mass of floating fancies which he shared with 
his clan. It is a mistake to suppose that the Church either 
inspired or directed the artistic effort of the time or that 
monasteries were ever the seats of an artistic tradition. 
Even as censor, the Church did not intervene effectively 
till it was put on its defence by the Protestant and hu- 
manist revolt against superstition and credulity. Then, 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries, Gothic fancy 
faded away. Not the Reformation, therefore, but the 
Revival of Learning was responsible for the extinction of 
Gothic art: even the Reformers were only repeating more 
loudly protests which had been made for centuries by a 
Puritan party in the Church. 

This is the polemical side of the book. Mr. Coulton 
writes with more vigour than grace, and he has not the 
art of distributing his material evenly. The book is heavy 
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to hold and sometimes heavy to read. But the material is 
abundant, and embedded, as it were, in the argumenta- 
tive tissue of the book, is a story which can be read 
separately, and might have been published separately. 
How did a medieval church come to be built? The 
chapters which answer this question are of extraordinary 
interest to students of medieval society, to the general 
reader with a taste for architecture and to local investi- 
gators looking for clues. They show the creators of Amiens 
and Lincoln in their working-clothes as artisans neither 
paid nor esteemed more highly than other artisans. 
Mr. Coulton’s exposition is richly documented from the 
records and from the buildings themselves, and there are 
few aspects of the medieval mason’s life on which he has 
not some light to throw. He deals in turn with the re- 
cruiting and grading of labour, relations with employers, 
wages and organization, the diffusion of technical notions, 
the growth of Freemasonry, capitalism and shop-work, 
the popular background of interest in fine building—not 
unlike the modern interest in machinery—the limited but 
imaginative content of the popular mind. If these chapters 
were printed by themselves in portable form, they might 
become a favourite volume in many travelling libraries. 


Gentleman Fohnny (F. Hudleston. Cape. 12s. 6d.), as its title 
suggests, is a light, almost frivolous, book. None the less, it 
is a sound and trustworthy contribution to history. Francis 
Hudleston, as his friends knew, was almost as learned in 
the history of war as Sir John Fortescue himself; and but 
for an invincible and somewhat ironical modesty, would 
have been certainly far better known. His modesty shows 
itself here in whimsical and irresponsible humour, in 
rollicking irrelevancies. The book reads like a set of ex- 
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tempore lectures. But that doesn’t matter. It can be read. 
If the student resolves not to be put off by these extrava- 
gances, he, too, will learn much, and that ‘without tears - 
Beneath the bantering tone, there is an undercurrent of 
indignation against the politicians who sent Burgoyne on 
his all but hopeless expedition, neglected the only means 
that could have given him a chance of success, and then 
threw him to the wolves. 

Saratoga will be remembered while the world lasts, and 
Burgoyne with it. There is an incongruity in this eternal 
association between one of the decisive battles of history 
and so small a man. The author feels it—in fact, I think, 
it was this that made him write the book: the contrast 
between the great event and the littleness of the actors 
appealed to his ironical turn of mind. 


The Limitations of Music: A Study in Aesthetics (Eric Blom. 
Macmillan. 6s.) contains too little careful reasoning to be 
a study in esthetics, and far too much desultory criticism 
which is mostly somewhat trivial and biassed. His thesis is 
‘that the perfection of a piece of music depends, not on the 
quality of the artist’s thought alone, but no less on his 
ability to subordinate his invention to certain limitations, 
the more or less successful accommodation to which will 
determine, with almost automatic accuracy, the value of 
his work considered purely as a feat of artistry’. On this 
thesis he is interesting. His examples from Mozart are well 
chosen. But, even in the first part of the book, he shows a 
lack of subtlety which becomes more and more obvious. 
Mozart’s indifference to open air and lack of democratic 
sympathies are seriously catalogued as musical defects! 
Mr. Blom has a love of marking artists for different 
qualities. He presents us with several simple addition 
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sums (Beethoven: six for invention, four for artistry, 
imagination, ten) after the manner of Dr. Watson tabulat- 
ing the accomplishments of Sherlock Holmes. This 
curiously superficial attitude is also shown in his estimates 
of later composers. His critical remarks upon Strauss are 
far from the truth, and to state that Moussorgsky ‘as a 
craftsman does not reach anywhere near absolute mastery’ 
shows a pedantic attitude towards technique. He seems to 
have a strong bias against any music which is popular in 
Paris: Stravinsky, we are told, ‘has little time for real 
achievement’. On the other hand, the portentous music 
of Honegger-Holst is taken at its face value. The most 
striking example of Mr. Blom’s inability to distinguish 
between the spirit and the letter of music is his criticism 
of Lord Berners’s ‘Fugue’, which he describes as ‘a piece 
of solid earnestness’ and ‘a serious piece in every sense of 
the adjective’. Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of this book, Lord Berners re-named his work ‘mock 
Fugue’! 


General Peter Krassnoff’s From Double Eagle to Red Flag 
(Allen & Unwin. 215.) is one of the most interesting 
novels published during the last year. This should be more 
widely known. It is as well to remember, though, that it 
is not the work of a professional writer but of a Cossack 
general, who was an actor in the scenes he is describing 
and only turned novelist in the last resort. But what an 
extraordinarily capable one! The leisurely, intricate 
method of War and Peace looks simple enough, but is 
difficult to emulate. The comparison, made by some 
American review, of the two books is, of course, pre- 
posterous (expecially as he threw in Dostoievsky and 
Victor Hugo); but if the critic had merely confined his 
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observation to its method, it would have been fair to say 
that Krassnoff had mastered it with a remarkable degree 
of success. He falls into much the same (and worse) re- 
dundancies, but he manages to suggest the movement of 
large numbers of men and the shifting currents of opinion 
which influence them. He also contrives to keep the main 
thread of his story unencumbered by subsidiary per- 
sonages and episodes. The actuality of the narrative as it 
unfolds gives the earlier part of this enormous volume 
(850 pages) a curious hold upon the reader’s attention. 
Towards the end, however, where the novelist’s memory 
of events is more recent and more painful, that same 
quality is his undoing, and the reader’s attention may 
collapse under such a weight of horror. Still, a most 
remarkable book. 


Jazz and Jasper, by William Gerhardt. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Last Post, by Ford Madox Ford. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Prelude to a Rope for Myer, by L. Stent. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) Of these 
three novels Gerhardi’s is the most attractive, that is to say, 
the easiest to read and the one most likely to appeal to the 
widest public; Ford Madox Ford’s beyond question the 
most competent, and Steni’s probably the most remark- 
able. Of Fazz and Jasper it is hard to give a clear account: 
the plan of the book is so rambling, its manner so irregular. 
A critical reader’s first exclamation will be: ‘Why, here is 
Gerhardi doing all over again, on a larger scale, what he 
has already shown us he can do in The Polyglots and 
Futility! What a similarity of method! Just the same comic 
material, exploited in the same way: the humours of 
Russian family life and the amusement to be extracted 
from any ramshackle, promiscuous ménage. But this can’t 
go on! Russian ladies, with their egotism, childishness and 
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widely advertised love-affiairs, prove tedious companions 
in the end; and, after a while, bohemianism is invariably 
disgusting.’ And, so far, the critical reader will be right. 
But he must also take into consideration a real comic flair. 
This story of the disintegration of the universe, of the 
newspaper magnate and the commercial novelist caught 
half-way to safety, whose glowing cigar ends become fixed 
as twin stars in the new firmament, is so ingenious that 
you cry out for that additional care, that little more feel- 
ing for the use of words, which would have bridged the 
difference between an ephemera and a satire to be re- 
membered and re-read. Gerhardi’s talent is undoubtedly 
moving towards fresh fields, but it still clings too affec- 
tionately to the quips and cranks of the year before last. 

Last Post is, by comparison, a beautifully finished and 
homogeneous work. It opens impressively with portraits 
of the dying, apparently dumb and paralysed, Tietjens, 
and of the old mistress he has recently married. For the 
sake of those first chapters alone the novel is worth read- 
ing. But its balance is disturbed by the gradual emergence 
of subsidiary characters: Tietjens’s brother and the 
woman heis living with (thus far the disturbance is hardly 
noticeable), an American lady who thinks she is a re- 
incarnation of Madame de Maintenon, and a Cambridge 
undergraduate (a dreadfully stylized and sentimentalized 
figure), and, finally, the brother’s wife. Of course, Madox 
Ford is too mature and capable a writer ever to let his 
personages get out of control entirely. The book begins 
with a beautifully grouped composition of two figures; 
then other figures encroach upon the background and 
slide forward; the original pair grow restive; they move— 
and the design is lost. The book can be recommended to 
those who derive enjoyment from the surface texture of a 
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novel or from the treatment of a single character; but not 
to those who ask from the novelist the illusion of rapid 
movement and the development of situations while you 
wait. 

The reader of Prelude to a Rope for Myer is aware of an 
unsleeping conscientiousness, considerably justified by 
results. Mr. Steni writes English as though the language 
were slightly unfamiliar to him. Heis, therefore, delight- 
fully cautious in approaching his effects, husbands them 
carefully and avoids the appearance of facility in his 
success. On the other hand, the same ha pro- 
duces occasional turgidity. 

Both Gerhardi and Ford Madox Ford possess the secret 
of bringing a character to life with far less expense of time 
and detail; yet Mr. Steni’s story of a Jewish cinema pro- 
prietor does not fall behind theirs in interest. Indeed, it 
sometimes reaches a beauty of effect beyond Gerhardi’s 
scope and extraneous to the other’s purpose. For that 
reason, and for the sake of a thoroughness and patience 
unusual in a first novel, it deserves to be widely read. 


Owen Barfield’s Poetic Diction (Faber S Gwyer. gs.) will 
attract people who are interested in the philosophy of 
poetry and in language, and who are not afraid of spoiling 
their appreciation of literature by analysing their feelings. 
Unlike his earlier book on History in English Words, it makes 
no wide appeal, nor does it seem intended to do so. It is 
difficult: many of its paragraphs require to be read 
twice. He appears to expect of his readers a closer ac- 
quaintance with Locke, Kant, and Aristotle than many, 
even educated people, possess. Nevertheless, it is a work 
of real value, and its audience, if few, will be fit. Despite 
its title, it has much to say on the general theory of 
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criticism, and, while dealing mainly with words, their 
associations, and their arrangement, as the poetic medium, 
it contains many suggestive thoughts on the essentially 
imaginative nature of poetry. The author puts forward 
the interesting idea that ‘the poetic mood, like the dreams 
with which it has been so often compared, is kindled 
by the passage from one plane of consciousness to another, 
It lives during that moment of transition and then dies: 
if it is to be repeated, some means must be found of re- 
newing that transition itself.’ Not everybody will agree 
with its conclusions; but the worth of such books lies 
in their power of stimulating the reflective faculty. 


As They Seemed to Me (Methuen. 6s.), by Ugo Ojetti, is a 
collection of ‘Things Seen’ by ‘one of the most distin- 
guished of living Italian writers and art-critics’. It consists 
of forty essays (average length two thousand words), 
mainly on personalities. The author’s formula is to 
describe some occasion in which the author and the 
subject of his sketch were thrown together, to report the 
conversation, and tointerweave with it carefully elaborate 
word-pictures of physical traits, clothes, mannerisms and 
mise en scéne. He will convey vivid impressions to readers 
who can vizualize and interpret physiognomy. 

The writer has lived and travelled; he has met crucial 
people. He ranges from Maeterlinck to Proust, from 
Pierre Louys to Gorki, from Mommsen to Queen 
Margherita. What he tells us about his subjects is never 
the familiar thing, never the obvious thing, never (save in 
a purely physical sense) the external thing, and almost 
never is it the really significant, intimate thing. So, at 
least, it seemed to one reader. But he was conscious, as he 
read, of contact with an alien culture and civilization— 
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alien, but not repulsive. He was conscious of irritation, but 
also that this irritation might be due to his own lack of com- 
prehension, and that a more flexible or better educated 
mind would draw water from a well, where his buckets 
rebounded from looking-glass. These portraits are cer- 
tainly more imaginative and subtle than the great 
majority of pen-portraits of contemporaries, and the 
growing interest in things Italian should ensure for this 
book a good sale. There is an Introduction by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, which seems thin, and even a little tawdry, 
while the excellence of Mr. Furst’s translation of the whole 
book suggests that the fault lies in this case in the original. 


The Eternal Moment (Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s.). Most, if 
not all of these stories were written before A Passage to 
India, and they reveal nothing of E. M. Forster which is not 
already known from A Room with a View and The Celestial 
Omnibus. You will find him here at all his old games; 
stripping the nakedness of middle-age of its warm and 
decent clothing; tracking the prig to his innermost lair. 
He is not content with hunting the prig in this life; he pur- 
sues him through dreary hells and still drearier heavens. 
In ‘Mr. Andrews’ he invents a paradise of inanity 
where one’s expectations, and not one’s hopes, are fulfilled. 
In ‘The Point of It’ there is an original hell, ‘vast, yet 
ignoble,’ where, dropsical and buried in sand, kind old 
gentlemen expiate the sin of admiring the wrong things 
by still admiring them. This seems to be his rendering of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, which cannot be forgiven 
because the sinner is unaware of anything to forgive. The 
general tone of these stories is that of one of his own re- 
fined spinsters; weary, distinguished, witty and irritable 
with the irritability of the extremely sensitive. He can 
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convey, with the precision of hatred, the very tone in 
which a stupid remark is spoken. But a story like ‘The 
Machine Breaks Down’ needs to be written with more con- 
viction and gusto. Gusto is not one of Forster’s qualities; 
and one doesn’t want it to be; but he should not choose 
themes that require it. ‘Do you see the mountain just 
behind Elizabeth’s toque?’ inquires the heroine of The 
Eternal Moment. Forster’s mountains do not thrill, but 
when he concentrates upon Elizabeth’s ‘toque in the fore- 
ground, no one can beat him. 


Hang! Stories and Fables, by Frank Penn-Smith (Chatto @ 
Windus. 3s. 6d.), was well worth reprinting. It was first pub- 
lished in 1925, when it attracted little notice. It is the 
work of a man, an artist by temperament, who has led a 
hard life in Australia. He writes about the Great Drought, 
miners, the bush and blacks as these things have never 
been written about before. His style is both natural and 
original. It is a most cheering symptom that this book 
should have been revived by the enthusiasm of a handful 
of readers. It will find many more now. 


ON DETECTIVE NOVELS 


Now that so many of the intelligentsia have taken to 
following in the footsteps of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
his public, and are either reading or writing detective 
novels—frequently both—it becomes important to have 
some sort of critical guide to these works. For a bad 
detective novel is about the worst novel in the world, and 
exceedingly annoying to the reader who has unwarily 
plunged upon it; while, on the other hand, a good detec- 
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tive novel, the novel, that is to say, which really satisfies 
the reader, is often hopelessly boring to the serious novel 
reviewer, who either damns it or does not notice it at all. 

What, then, are those standards? What do these ardent 
readers look for, and alas! so frequently fail to find? First, 
the plot must be interesting and it must hang together. 
And, by interesting, one does not mean merely that there 
must be an interesting crime, and an interesting solution; 
the various steps by which the problem is solved must also 
be interesting, so that the reader is led on from point to 
point and not forced to wait wearily for the solution in 
the last chapter. Too many writers forget that a crime and 
a solution together are not enough to make a book. Also, 
of course, the reader must be given a sufficiency of clues 
during the course of the story to get an inkling of the 
answer before the end, though he should not be able to 
guess it on page six. It does not much matter, provided 
the book is interesting, if he does guess it well before the 
end, but it does matter if the criminal turns out to be a 
tramp from outside, of whom nobody had ever heard. 

The story must be plausible; it must not be physically 
impossible, or ridiculous in the sense that the characters 
are made to act as no human being could act anywhere 
but in a lunatic asylum. (Unless, indeed, the whole world 
is represented as a lunatic asylum, but ’prentice hands 
would be better advised to leave Mr. Chesterton his king- 
dom.) Supernatural solutions are obviously excluded; and 
it would be as well to have an agreement that the word 
‘supernatural’ includes unheard-of poisons, death rays, 
lunacy, mysterious Chinamen, and (generally) world- 
wide conspiracies. 

As to character-drawing, this is a difficult point, and 
the one on which the detective reader most obviously 
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parts company with the ordinary reviewer. A detective 
novel is not a ‘slice of life’; it is a convention, a fantasy, if 
you like, in which the characters must behave in accor- 
dance with the convention. Crimes are committed in real 
life; but not as they are committed in detective novels, 
nor are they discovered by the methods of Sherlock 
Holmes. If, therefore, the novelist tries to create the real, 
‘round’ characters for which the ordinary reviewer is 
looking, he will find in all probability that they clash with 
the convention and spoil his plot. On the other hand, 
nobody wants sticks; and the problem of the detective 
novelist is to give his characters enough personality to 
make his book plausible and interesting, without explod- 
ing the puzzle-convention on which it is built. Good 
writing, of course, improves a detective as much as any 
other novel; but good writing need not always mean the 
present ‘naturalistic’ convention of dialogue; and a really 
good plot can sometimes carry off a bad style. 

In general, the best detective novel ought to be good 
enough to be read twice in succession—once for the story 
and once to see how it was done. GACiG. 


The Mystery of Lyndon Sands (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) is a retro- 
gression on Mr. J. J. Connington’s part. His great fault is 
that he has hardly any sense of character; his persone are 
always sticks, and rather unpleasant at that; so that there 
is no excitement in trying to spot the murderer, since one 
would be quite content to see any or all of the characters 
hanged. Further, though he is ingenious, he is not plau- 
sible; he invents far-fetched explanations and has not the 
gusto to carry them off. He can, however, write, and he 
is one of the authors who always seem on the verge of pro- 
ducing a really good story. 
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To those who do not mind detective novels being semi- 
philosophic propaganda for the Catholic Church, Father 
Ronald Knox’s new book, Footsteps at the Lock (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.), is much the best that he has written. It contains a 
real story, a real crime, and a real solution, and Father 
Knox can write so well that it is a pleasure to find his 
style, for once, not getting in the way of his plot. Also, 
obviously, he knows his background; the Thames river- 
side, the pub that had forgotten it was a pub and become 
a hostelry, and the Oxford scenes, are the real thing; and 
there is plenty of amusing dialogue. The chief criticism 
to be made is that not quite enough happens: we are kept 
snuffing round a set of damp footprints until we are 
longing for a little relief. And the solution, alas! commits 
one of the major crimes of the detective writer—it would 
not be fair to say what it is. The reader, therefore, must 
be. prepared for a disappointment at the end, but he will 
find plenty of amusement on the way there. We should, 
however, like to ask Father Knox whether it was necessary 
to invent two quite such revolting undergraduates. It is 
true that one of them is allowed to repent, and to become, 
we are told, quite a noble individual. But this we do not 
believe. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has written, in The Grierson Mystery 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), an entertaining story which would 
have been good if he had taken a little more trouble over 
it. He has a sense of oddity in his characters which is very 
pleasant, and there are several points in his book at which 
the reader will be moved to stop and chuckle. The heroine, 
and the ex-service officer who attends her, and whom, to 
one’s great relief, she does not marry, are both quite good 
sketches. Unfortunately, the sketches are too slight to bear 
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the weight of a whole book; and, still more unfortunately, 
Mr. Osbourne’s pleasant touch deserts him when he comes 
to the ‘villains’. As soon as they appear, the book falls off 
greatly in interest. The plot is absurd, and there is very 
_ little detection done by anybody; but that does not much 
_ matter until Mr. Osbourne loses control of his characters. 
The book, however, is quite worth spending an hour or 
two over. 


William Cook, Antique Dealer, by Richard Keverne (Con- 
stable. 7s.6d.), is both an improvement on his last and avery 
good tale in itself. Mr. Keverne has only once before tried 
his hand in this field. It is well written and well worked- 
out; it begins, in a thoroughly good manner, with a small 
incident which is of little moment in itself, but just enough 
to excite its hero’s curiosity, and there is no flagging of 
interest as the mystery gradually unfolds. The dialogue is 
crisp, the detectives and the supernumeraries good, and 
the inevitable girl more interesting than usual. ‘The purist 
may, perhaps, object that this is not, properly speaking, a 
detective story at all, since not only are the villains fairly 
obvious, but they are given a scene or two to play by them- 
selves. These scenes are, indeed, the only weakness of the 
book, for Mr. Keverne, like most intelligent authors, finds 
a difficulty in imagining really convincing scoundrels, and 
the present troupe would have done better if they had 
been allowed to wear their disguises throughout. But this 
is a small blemish on a sensational novel which even re- 
pays a second reading. 


Those who saw The Trial of Mary Dugan will find it 
easy to visualize the setting of The Bellamy Trial (Frances 
Noyes Hart. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.). This American court- 
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house boasts a prosecutor ‘for the people’ as ruthless as 
the one who tried so hard to send that blameless young 
woman to the chair. I enjoyed The Bellamy Trial very 
much—almost as much as the two young journalists 
who act as compére and commére of the drama of Mimi 
Bellamy’s murder. The characterization is much better 
than in the average ‘thriller’. There is a definite pleasure 
in watching the varied company of witnesses being “put 
through it’, and in seeing how they behave under the 
merciless fire of the prosecuting counsel’s questions. 
Perhaps Miss Frances Hart has squeezed the orange of 
‘human interest’ a little too much. We would enjoy The 
Bellamy Trial still more without the author’s comments. 
It is like being at a play with an intelligent but tiresome 
neighbour whois so anxious that you shall not miss a point 
that she interrupts your illusion by incessant nudges. 
Apart from this defect, the book is extremely readable 
and the pattern of the crime ingeniously woven. 


The Greene Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine (Benn. 7s. 6d.), 
has two admirable points: we know as much about the case 
as the detective himself, who proceeds to solve the puzzle 
from methodically-arranged data; in the process the old 
police methods of detection are contrasted with the 
modern psychological ones. The problem is a quadruple 
murder in a terror-stricken house on the East Side, New 
York. The new methods save an innocent person whose 
guilt had been apparently proved by the police. 


dd, 
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A. J. A. SYMONS 


FREDERICK BARON CORVO 


I 
THE BIRTH OF BARON CORVO 


In 1898 John Lane reprinted from The Yellow Book six un- 
usual tales, which on their first appearance had charmed 
sceptics equally with the devout. They were novel both in 
style and pose, being in effect retellings of the legends of 
Catholic saints in the manner of Greek mythology, with 
quaint attributions of human characteristics and motives 
to the saints in their heavenly functions, reminding the 
reader irresistibly of the Gods of Olympus. The narrator 
was one Toto, an ingenuous vivacious Italian peasant, 
whose audience was his English patron; and ‘Toto’s 
manner of speech was represented by a delightful mixture 
of archaisms and broken English. These fables were re- 
printed in a booklet uniform with Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
The Happy Hypocrite, and their author was given as Fred- 
erick, Baron Corvo; but even the well-informed could not 
have told you who Baron Corvo was, and Debrett, Who’s 
Who, the Almanach de Gotha, and the Literary Year Book were 
equally ignorant. Lane, had you asked him, would have 
smiled, and told you that authors must be judged by their 
words, not by their deeds; if pressed, he would have re- 
ferred you to Henry Harland, for this mysterious Baron 
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actually appeared at Harland’s Thursday afternoon tea- 
parties in the Cromwell Road. Tall, priestly-visaged, 
eagle-nosed, clean-shaven, middle-aged, clothed in plain 
blue serge or white drill, reticent, unsmiling, wearing 
strange rings and using stranger words, he was obviously 
eccentric and a man of parts. When he talked, he kept his 
eyes cast down, raising them abruptly to disconcert in- 
terrupters. Had you been so fortunate as to catch him in 
a talkative mood, you might have heard a surprising 
panegyric of the Borgias, or a vivid description of modern 
Rome, a profession of Catholic faith, or a bitter denuncia- 
tion of contemporary Catholics. Had you caught his 
sympathy, he would have recounted his past life for 
hours; for, like all good talkers, his favourite subject was 
himself. Probably he would have told you that he had 
starved in every part of England, and that the Welsh had 
treated him less kindly than the Scots; he might have re- 
ferred to his paintings, or explained that he was a tonsured 
clerk who had received the minor orders; he might have 
told you many startling things about Aberdeen; but what- 
ever else was said, the one thing certain was that he would 
refer to his enemies and their conspiracies against himself: 
for, though he was not mad like William Blake, nor de- 
ranged like Cowper, he was afflicted with a mild form of 
persecution mania, which made him an expert in the art 
of quarrelling, and transmuted his powers into pugnacity. 
To the world at large he seemed actuated by motiveless 
malice, and those who suffered by it have hardly yet for- 
given him. Like those weird people who see omens in 
every chance event, the fall of a leaf or a mirror, he saw 
the hand of an enemy in every misfortune: and where he 
saw an enemy, he struck. 

‘Baron Corvo’ was christened by his parents Frederick 
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William Rolfe; designations insufficient for a natural 
Romantic, which he took an early chance to supplement. 
He was born on July 22, 1860, at 61 Cheapside, where 
his family had manufactured pianos since the eighteenth 
century. Sent, at the usual age, to a sound school in 
Camden Town, he made progress when he chose; but 
his waywardness and discontent cut short his school- 
days in his fifteenth year. There is an axiom of the 
wise that those who cannot learn, teach: Rolfe fulfilled it 
by finding work as an under-master; and ten years of 
tutoring and school-teaching brought him a curiously 
deep, though narrow, knowledge of life and literature. I 
have not inquired more deeply into that decade: the dates 
of his wanderings are as uncertain as his temper was. 
Converted to the Roman Catholic faith, he was confirmed 
at Westminster by Cardinal Manning, who conferred 
upon him the additional names of Austin Lewis Mary. 
Serafino had already been added, so that he was now, 
more fitly, able to call himself Frederick William Serafino 
Austin Lewis Mary Rolfe. 

The priesthood was proposed to him, and his romantic 
imagination took fire at the thought of complicated ritual 
performed in elaborate vestments; but at Oscott College 
he preferred painting and writing verses to serious study. 
The year 1889 found him in the Scots College at Rome, 
where he lives in the recollections of his contemporaries 
as an astonishing romancer, who told tales as tall as Mark 
Twain’s, borrowed money from all who would lend, and 
spent his time in writing triolets and prose articles, taking 
posed photographs, singing, improvising pianoforte ac- 
companiments, and painting pictures. On everything he 
did was the touch of eccentricity, yet he never wavered in 
his belief in his vocation; perhaps it pleased him to be 
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addressed as ‘The Rev. F. W. Rolfe’. But his fellow 
students found his stories incredible and his accomplish- 
ments intolerable, and complained to the Rector of the 
discredit that the debts and dilettanteism of this esthetic 
poseur brought upon the College. He was given a fortnight 
in which to go, and went, after bitter protests that he had 
been condemned unheard. A few months later he re- 
appeared in England as Baron Corvo. 

His own explanation of this sudden ennoblement was 
that the Duchess Sforza-Caesarini had adopted him as a 
grandson, and assigned to him an estate carrying the title 
of Baron Corvo, much as certain English properties carry 
the title of Lord of the Manor; and he implied that the 
allowance that the Duchess undoubtedly paid was the 
revenue from the Corvo estate, rightly allocated to him. 
I hope this is not true. I prefer to think that the title was a 
sardonic jest on the shape of his own nose. What is certain 
is that the income thus accruing was insufficient to keep 
him out of debt; and that the Duchess helped him, 
wrongly believing him to be a talented young painter. He 
settled in the quiet summer resort of Christchurch in 
Hampshire. His mural decorations for Catholic churches 
I have never seen, but it is remembered that draughts- 
manship was his weakness, and that the difficulty was in- 
geniously evaded by photographs of suitably posed and 
draped models, projected by magic-lantern on the paint- 
ing area. The Byzantine eikon was his ideal, and his oil 
paintings were enhanced with fur and feathers, and 
spangled with sham gems. 

Two years drifted agreeably, and then, suddenly, the 
Duchess’s allowance ceased; and there was the usual 
quarrel between patron and protégé. Corvo tried to buy 
Gleeson White’s bookshop and freehold house on ‘tick’, 
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but failed, and left Christchurch discredited and in debt. 
In desperation, much in the mood in which young men 
join the Foreign Legion, the Baron went to Aberdeen. 
What his hopes were, no one knows; how he subsisted is 
equallya mystery. The advice usually given to the talented 
indigent is ‘Look for work’; smarting under the phrase, 
Corvo found a job as ‘learner’ to a firm of photographers, 
who, for services that were probably nominal, paid him the 
certainly nominal salary of 12s. 6d. a week. For three 
months he pottered in the studio, and amused the workers 
by tall stories of rich relatives, until the proprietor lost 
patience and dismissed him. He claimed to have invented 
a new instrument for submarine photography, and to have 
discovered a process by which photographs could be re- 
produced in natural colours; unfortunately he failed to 
find support for either, and so they are lost to the world, 
if they ever existed. After a while three of his paintings in 
the medieval manner adorned the windows of Messrs. 
Gifford in Aberdeen, priced, inquirers were told, at 
70 guineas each. The Marquess of Huntly had thoughts of 
buying them, but his agent, though admitting talent, 
jibbed at anatomical eccentricities. Misfortune alone was 
constant to the errant artist; and though the worst thing 
that happened to him in Scotland was ignominious ejec- 
tion from his lodgings in pyjamas (when his clothes were 
flung after him and he dressed in the street) the Welsh 
put him in the workhouse! His picaresque career reads 
like a page from the Arabian Nights, or a column from the 
News of the World. And yet he was neither a waster nor a 
scoundrel. Once warmed and fed, Rolfe expanded, and 
the entertainment of his company was more than value 
for the host’s expenditure. And, despite these vicissitudes, 
he never cringed, but he persisted in his vocation and his 
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genius. Truly, much was hidden behind the unsmiling face 
of the quaint Baron who sipped tea in Harland’s drawing- 
room, and chatted with the author of The Golden Age. 

About this time The Wide World Magazine, a journal 
which rashly guaranteed the veracity of its authors, issued 
the romances of M. de Rougemont; and one number, the 
last, it may be mentioned, thus to be guaranteed, also 
contained a plausible recital of ‘How I was Buried Alive’, 
by Baron Corvo, with a photograph of its noble author. 
This pleasant fiction was seized on by one of the Baron’s 
many enemies, who wrote a long exposure under the 
heading ‘A Nobleman from Aberdeen’ in which the un- 
fortunate details of Rolfe’s past were set out with damag- 
ing emphasis and careful malice. The attack was copied 
by Catholic papers; and this unwelcome publicity seems 
to have turned Rolfe’s brain. His reprisal was character- 
istic. He directed his publisher to return all letters for him, 
marked ‘Refused’; and those of his friends who did not 
contradict the calumnies in print were expunged from his 
acquaintance. Hitherto, he had allowed affronts to avenge 
themselves, assisting Providence only when necessary; 
henceforward, he avenged all slights, real or imaginary, 
by savage letters of picric sharpness. 

He was suffering from this shock when, in 1899, 
Mr. Grant Richards was impressed, as all strangers were, 
by the Baron’s elaborate manners and odd appearance. 
Imagine the advent in a publisher’s office of a tall, ascetic 
person, with a papal title, a vast capacity for lurid remi- 
niscence, and a vital knowledge of Italian history! The 
penniless Baron was commissioned to write a history of 
the Borgia family, which was to be a gallimaufry of vivid 
pictures rather than a studious chronicle. He was given 
seven months in which to produce the book, but long 
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before that time had ended there were differences of 
opinion between publisher and author, and the indignant 
Corvo, his artistic conscience outraged by correction and 
expurgation, had disavowed his work and demanded that 
his name should not appear on the title-page. Later, he 
was so far mollified towards his publisher by a wrangle 
with a third party, for which he desired an audience, that 
he consented to appear at lunch, in the following words: 

“I do not want to appear ungracious, nor do I ever eat 
lunch; and you know that to interrupt my work even for 
a couple of hours is a grave inconvenience; indeed, I 
actually have not been outside this house since the ex- 
sequies of the Divine Victoria; but I feel something is due 
to you on account of the exasperation which you have 
endured from So-and-So; and, therefore, if you can meet 
me on friendly terms, remembering all the while that my 
mind is concentrated on the sixteenth not the eighteenth 
century, and if you will agree to consider our conversa- 
tion as privileged and in no wise binding, I will be at 
Romano’s between I and 2 p.m. on Tuesday.’ It is given 
to few to accept luncheon invitations in such terms. 

The reconciliation was not lasting, for a few weeks later 
Rolfe wrote to Grant Richards, ‘This is commerce in 
which I am engaged—not euchre’: and once more for- 
mally ordered the withdrawal of his name from the title- 
page. Two more letters, written, like the rest, in red or 
violet ink, in exquisite script, ended their intercourse: 

‘Sir, I do not know by what law, either of business or of 
common courtesy, you justify your disregard of my re- 
quest—that you should refuse all letters sent to your 
care for me—a rule which I asked you to construe as 
absolute, to which no exception can be made under any 
circumstances. The thing which I ask you is a very small 
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thing, and not, I believe, an unheard-of thing: and your 
repeated disregard of my wishes impels me to remind you 
that, in view of your mutilation of my work, and the 
libellous liberties which you have been taking with my 
name, you should avoid converting my present attitude 
of forbearance into one of reprisal.’ 

But his letters continued to follow him; and his final 
unjustified shriek ended in his best style of invective: 

‘I doubt whether you ever have made a more ruthless 
or persequent enemy than— Your obedient servant— 
Frederick William Rolfe. *! 

The book that was the cause of so much fervour was 
published in 1go1 as The Chronicles of the House of Borgia. 
It is an essay in sophistication, the only disingenuous book 
Rolfe wrote. Having constituted himself counsel for the 
defence, he availed himself of all legal methods, and not- 
ably fallacies and fictions, for the presentation of his case. 
The chapter on ‘The Legend of the Borgia Venom’ is as 
ingenious as the lock of a Milner safe. All his sophistries 
are of the highest quality. He defended Alexander from 
the charge of simony, on the ground that the famous Bull 
against simony issued by Julius II, being delivered by a 
successor, was not retrospective in its action; so, that which 
would have been sin in Julius was innocence in Alexander; 
contending further that Alexander’s bribery was not the 
simony of Holy Writ, but simply a cardinal’s relinquish- 
ment of temporal possessions for which (election of the 


1] quote these letters by the courtesy of Mr. Grant Richards, who 
bears no malice to the memory of the strange being who uttered 
these violent reproaches for no better reason than that letters ad- 
dressed to him were forwarded and not refused! Mr. Richards has 
also placed in my hands letters of an altogether friendly nature, 
written to him by Rolfe five years after these outbursts, in which 
the writer proposed a new alliance and more publications. 
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papacy being imminent) he had no further use! Rolfe 
read his own temperament into the Borgias, and pre- 
sented Alexander VI, the hero of the piece as “A very 
great man, guilty of hiding none of his human weak- 
nesses’, a man of indomitable spirit, steadfast against 
the customary accusations; Cesar Borgia as Alexander’s 
practical right hand, with the efficiency and nature of a 
successful warrior, severe, but not more severe than any 
other captain of mercenaries; and Lucrezia Borgia as ‘a 
pearl among women’! The book did not aspire to be 
serious history, but Corvo certainly proved the serious 
historians wrong on some points, and discredited for ever 
many tales of complicated Borgian turpitude. He ac- 
corded to his characters their full titles, respectfully allud- 
ing to Cesar Borgia as Duke Cesare de Valentinois della 
Romagna. Those who prize ingenuity for its own sake will 
be entertained by his foible of avoiding the word ‘ poison’, 
which defiles his pages only in a quotation from a rival. 
For ‘poison’ he used ‘venom’; for ‘poisoned’, ‘enven- 
omed’; for ‘poisonous’, ‘veneficous’; and for ‘poisoning’, 
‘venenation’. 

These obsolete forms will be found in any reliable dic- 
tionary, and their mention brings me to Corvo’s neo- 
logical style, which prevails in all his books. The exquisite 
handwriting in which he wrote to publishers had been 
carefully modelled on early Italian script; and his prose 
was equally artificial. As ‘an artificer in verbal expres- 
sion’, he aimed to enlarge the English language, and 
recorded his innovations in a private dictionary, which is, 
unfortunately, not among his papers, though it could be 
reconstructed from internal evidence in his books. It must 
have contained three divisions: unusual or obsolete forms, 
such as those already quoted, or the infrequently used 
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‘eximious’, ‘tractator’ and ‘sussurated’; corrected ver- 
sions of common words, such as ‘mispresent’ for ‘mis- 
represent’,‘imperscrutable’ for ‘inscrutable’,‘ antecessors’ 
for ‘ancestors’, ‘incoronation’ for ‘coronation’, and ‘ex- 
sequies’ for ‘obsequies’; and new formations, including 
many made on the portmanteau model; examples are 
*persequent’, ‘diaphotick’, ‘hybrist’, ‘occession’, ‘dicac- 
ulous’, ‘tolutiloquent’, ‘contortuplicate’, ‘noncurance’, 
and ‘regesced’. 

Some of the best examples occur only in his private 
letters: ‘turpiludicrous’ and ‘perridiculous’ are two 
gems. These tongue-twisters were set in sentences in 
which the adverb invariably preceded both parts of the 
verb; Rolfe frequently lapsed into Latin or relapsed into 
Greek; and the whole strange mixture was strengthened 
with such homely expressions as ‘bucked up’, and divided 
into chapters ending with a hexameter and a pentameter. 
Strange as it may seem, the style so artificially com- 
pounded can be read with pleasure, for it fits and furbishes 
the themes Rolfe chose. Having whitewashed the house of 
Borgia, he proceeded to blacken Omar, which he did by 
translating a complete version of The Rubdiydt from the 
French of J. B. Nicholas, at the suggestion of Kenneth 
Grahame and Henry Harland. He expanded the Toto 
stories already mentioned into a larger volume, Jn His 
Own Image, concerning which no more need be said than 
that the born writer is shown by Rolfe’s assimilation of 
Italian atmosphere during six months misspent as a theo- 
logical student. 

There was a second harvest from his Borgia sowings in 
Don Tarquinio, which is described on the title-page as a 
Kataleptic, Phantasmatic Romance. It purports to be a 
record of every detail of twenty-four hours in the life of a 
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sensuous young Roman patrician in the days of Alex- 
ander VI, translated from a holograph left by the epony- 
mous hero, Don Tarquinio Santacroce. The book is a char- 
acteristic extravagance, which no one else could or would 
have written; and Alexander, Cesar and Lucrezia play 
their benevolent Borgian parts, just as in the Chronicle. 
In 1904 Rolfe abandoned his Barony, and reverted to 
his natal name, though he gave it a deceptive twist by 
writing the first two letters of Frederick so that they might 
be read as Father (Fr. Rolfe). Appropriately, he first used 
his own name on his masterpiece, Hadrian the Seventh. It is 
an autobiographical drama, in which the hero through- 
out fulfils Rolfe’s dreams. Like him, a rejected candidate 
for Holy Orders, the force of George Arthur Rose’s voca- 
tion is recognized after twenty years of starvation and 
oppression have embittered him. Belatedly admitted to 
the priesthood, tardy amends are made for his sufferings, 
mental and financial. And then, by a combination of 
circumstances made to seem probable by astonishing art, 
he who was so recently the despised and rejected of men 
is elected to the Papacy, choosing the dignity of Hadrian 
the Seventh. Then the fun begins. Rolfe really lets him- 
self go. Instead of becoming obedient to his cardinals, the 
new Pope lives up to his position of infallible autocrat. His 
sufferings have taught him command, not obedience. Half 
the delight isin the thinly veiled personalities, the palpable 
truth to fact. Hadrian appoints his early friends (all re- 
cognizable among Rolfe’s acquaintances) as Bishops and 
Cardinals, and issues an astonishing Epistle to All 
Giaeeane admirable extracts from which are set before 
the reader. There is an interview between Hadrian and 
the Kaiser, and another with the King of Italy. All the 
dialogues ring out loud in the ear. On every page are 
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metaphors like lightning, similes that shine, and appo- 
sitions that linger in the mind like verse; but the com- 
parisons out-top all in point, as in the description of the 
Pope’s ‘cold white candent voice, which was more caustic 
than silver nitrate, and more thrilling than a scream’, or 
the sentence ‘Miscellaneous multitudes paved the spaces 
with tumultuous eyes’. Rolfe’s phrases tell as much as the 
paragraphs of others. Hadrian reconciles the papal and 
temporal powers in Italy by a Bull on the text, ‘My 
Kingdom is not of this World’, and by relinquishing all 
claims to temporal dominion; and he sells the art treasures 
of the Vatican for thirty-three millions sterling, which is 
applied to the benefit of the Italian people. Finally, he is 
assassinated as he walks in procession through Rome, and 
the last words of the book are: ‘Pray for the repose of his 
soul. He was so tired.’ 

Hadrian the Seventh is Rolfe’s testament. There is no 
precedent for it in English literature, and even if his lost 
manuscripts are never recovered, it will assure him an 
exalted place in the appreciation of those who cherish 
good writing. The books already described (with the ad- 
dition of another of no moment) constitute his literary 
record as it is known to the world; and all five appeared 
between 1900 and 1905. There was that period of active 
eruption, during which his books, if not sufficiently ap- 
plauded to assure his future, were at least received with the 
opposition that stimulates sales; and then came silence. 
What happened to Baron Corvo and Frederick Rolfe? 
Why didnomoreeyebrow-raising books enliven publishers’ 
dull lists? In 1913 there appeared in The Times a brief 
announcement of his death. His story, in the eight years 
following the publication of his last book, has never before 
been told. This is what happened. 
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II 
THE DEATH OF FREDERICK ROLFE 


The Baron became more bizarre as the years went by. He 
astonished his hosts in country houses by appearing in a 
mole-velvet dinner jacket, and by uttering incantations in 
the moonlight that brought to his legs mysterious and un- 
known cats. Though restrained in dress, he developed a 
passion for rings, and wore ten on his fingers and an equal 
number strung round his neck. They were mostly silver, 
and these he placed at night-time in powdered sulphur, 
that they might keep the right shade of tarnished dark- 
ness. On each hand he wore one ring in which was 
mounted the rowel of a spur, and he explained that when 
the Jesuits made, as they would, their inevitable attempt 
at abduction, he would smite them on their foreheads, and 
the lines thus excoriated would blind these assailants with 
blood while he escaped. But though he lived in a world of 
fancies, his contacts with the world were less disturbing, 
and he escaped public notice until, in August, 1904, he, 
who had received so many, issued a writ. 

For more than a year he had been knocking into shape 
some notes on pastoral and agricultural prospects in a 
British colony, compiled by ‘an obese magenta colonel of 
militia’ who could not write. In Corvo’s hands the notes 
grew into a book, which was well received over the 
Colonel’s name; but when the literary ghost applied for 
his pay, £25 was sent, instead of numerous hundreds. 
Moreover, Rolfe alleged that the Colonel had contracted 
to sell for a high price a family tree of the Borgias, which 
he had engrossed in many coloured inks and blazoned 
with the Borgia bull. 

To give security for costs, Rolfe assigned the rights in 
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his published and unpublished works to his lawyers, who 
arranged that he might draw small sums from them pend- 
ing a verdict in his claim. But there was a shortage of 
judges, and the pleadings were complicated: no one 
hurried; and more than three years went by, during which 
Rolfe drew his allowance, enjoyed a quarrel or two, and 
wrote his books. A day came in 1908 when twelve jury- 
men heard the action. Rolfe broke down in court and lost 
his case, thus offering an exception to the rule that the 
side which weeps first, wins. 

It was his Moscow, though he did not know it. What he 
knew was bad enough. He was not to be paid for his work, 
and he owed several hundreds of pounds for costs, and 
some other debts. On the credit side, there were in his 
hands at the moment the completed manuscripts of three 
books, now lost: The One and the Many, an autobiographical 
novel in the style of Hadrian, in which Rolfe drew his own 
horoscope as Nicholas Crabbe; Don Renato, or An Ideal 
Content, another historical novel; and a translation of the 
songs of Meleagros of Gadara, which was to have been 
illustrated by its translator. The two books last mentioned 
had actually been accepted for publication. Moreover, 
Rolfe’s expenses just then were slight, for he was making 
a prolonged stay with Mr. Harry Pirie-Gordon, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Oxford. But there were 
other complications also, and to ease his mind Rolfe went 
for six weeks’ holiday in Italy; and falling under the spell 
of Venice, he declined to return to his debts and diffi- 
culties. At that moment he had in hand three interesting 
books, and an equal number of not less interesting quarrels. 
The first quarrel was with Robert Hugh Benson. They 
had met as the result of an enthusiastic letter written by 
Benson to the author of Hadrian the Seventh. a book which 
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Benson declared he had read three times, and would never 
part from. There was a cordial answer, and a feverish 
friendship sprang up between the two writers, involving at 
times an almost daily exchange of letters. Benson was, in 
fact, deeply impressed by all Rolfe wrote, and read the 
Toto stories aloud to many friends in Rome and Cam- 
bridge. There was a walking tour, and then, inevitably, 
proposals for a joint work, for Rolfe, despite his uneven 
temper, had a craze for collaboration. The subject chosen 
was St. Thomas of Canterbury. The methed was to be 
that of Don Tarquinio, that is, a pretended translation from 
an early manuscript. Benson’s point about collaboration 
was that his name jointly with Rolfe’s on a title-page 
would reinstate Rolfe in the good opinion of Catholics 
who had not forgiven Hadrian the Seventh. It was settled 
that Benson should take two-thirds of the profits, Rolfe 
the rest. The book was started. And then Benson began to 
think better of his bargain. 

If Rolfe’s weak point was the habit of quarrelling, 
Benson’s was the love of money. This is no secret: the fact 
may be deduced from his biography. In an unfortunate 
moment it occurred to Benson that the book on St.Thomas 
would have a greater sale were its title-page not disfigured 
by the name of a rejected candidate for priesthood; and 
he pointed out to his needy collaborator how much both 
would profit by the suppression of Rolfe’s name. But 
Rolfe’s suspicious mind saw in this.(perhaps not unjustly) 
a deep affront; and he tartly declined the proposals. 
Benson insisted, and became peremptory. Rolfe became 
acrimonious, and accused Benson of using spiritual power 
to gain temporal ends. The book was shelved, and friends 
were enemies. 


The second quarrel was with Mr. Pirie-Gordon, who 
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was also collaborating with Rolfe in an historical novel. 
They had met while Rolfe was acting as secretary to his 
life-long friend Dr. Hardy, the principal of Jesus College; 
and for two years the Pirie-Gordons housed and fed him 
while he worked on a remarkable piece of preciosity called 
Hubert’s Arthur. It was an essay in might-have-been history; 
and its theme was that Arthur Duke of Brittany, instead 
of being murdered by King John, escapes to the Holy 
Land, marries Yolande, heiress to the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, becomes king in her right, and recovers Jerusalem 
from the Saracens by a coup-de-main. After many adven- 
tures, he returns to his Duchy of Brittany, doing homage 
for Normandy, Aquitaine and Poitou, as nearest heir to 
King Richard; and he becomes a claimant to the throne 
after John’s death, in opposition to John’s son Henry. The 
dispute between the two English claimants is settled by a 
trial of combat between Arthur and Henry, which Arthur 
wins. He is acclaimed King of England, as well as 
Jerusalem, and forthwith drives the French pretender out 
of the country, but meets his death in so doing. Incredible 
industry was lavished on the local colour, and the book 
was written in an enriched variant on the style of old-time 
chronicles. Incidently, Rolfe indulged his taste for horrors. 
There were many entertaining letters between the col- 
laborators, including this from Rolfe: ‘Have you any 
objection to Lady Maud de Braose being shut up in a 
dungeon, and fed with the tails of haddocks, two a day, 
till she, saltish, perishes of pure displeasure? They can sing 
her requiem on the eleventh day.’ 

The third quarrel was more serious. It was between 
Rolfe and solicitors who were administering his affairs. 
Their allowance sufficed for his wants while he stayed 


with the Pirie-Gordons; it was quite insufficient to keep 
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him in Venice; and when Rolfe spent for other purposes 
money sent to bring him home, they gave him up. The 
stranded author wrote violent letters, alleging mismanage- 
ment and demanding money. No money was sent, and his 
landlord grew restive. The mortgage on his books pre- 
vented him from benefiting from the two works in the 
press until his heavy debt to the solicitors was discharged. 
He was financially hamstrung, and when this became 
plain, utter fury possessed him. He resolved that since he 
could not benefit from his manuscripts no one should, and 
wrote to the publisher who had Don Renato and Songs of 
Meleagros in hand, ordering him to postpone their issue. 
His other unpublished books he denounced to the Pub- 
lishers’ Association. There was a complete deadlock. 
Rolfe could get no money, and the solicitors could not 
realize their security. Meanwhile, Rolfe reverted to his 
early conditions of starvation. It must have made him feel 
quite young again. A doctor allowed him the use ofa floor 
in an empty palace. He made tea-leaves serve for six 
brews, and was reduced to using the nauseous residue as 
tobacco! Having become expert in the Venetian mode of 
rowing, he purchased a Pupparin (a small open boat) and 
spent the winter of 1909 in it, sleeping in the boat in dry 
weather, and walking the streets in wet. Yet he declined 
alms, and when Benson and others subscribed a sum to be 
paid in weekly instalments to a hotel-keepe”, the money 
was returned with insults. He endeavoured to find a 
financial partner who would take over his assets, ad- 
minster them, and allow him an income; and nothing else 
in the way of help would he look at. He seems to have 
lived on pride and quarrels, and sheer determination not 
to die. Of his sufferings there is no doubt, and they drove 
him into a state of ungoverned fury with his friends and 
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agents in England. He denounced Robert Hugh Benson 
to his brother and his Bishop, in letters that shriek with 
malignance: and wrote to Benson himself in such terms 
that his future letters were destroyed unopened. He de- 
nounced his solicitors to the Law Society, the Publishers’ 
Association, and every other public body that would listen 
to him. Mr. Pirie-Gordon he denounced to all his Crick- 
howell neighbours, intimating that the only purpose for 
which he would return to England was the pleasure of 
dying in Crickhowell workhouse. As if these vendettas 
were insufficient to occupy him, he disagreed (with Rolfe 
to disagree meant a scalp-hunting expedition) with all 
the resident English in Venice. For a time he appeared at 
Horatio Brown’s Mondays, to gain company, and in the 
hope that there would be sandwiches on the sideboard! 
and after the quarrel, he frequented one waterway daily 
that he might have the chance of publicly cutting the in- 
dignant Brown. He was driven to offering his services as 
second gondolier to tourist parties. And meanwhile, since 
his books could not be published, he made them unpub- 
lishable. Sitting in his boat he wrote The Desire and 
Pursuit of the Whole, in which all his false friends are wittily 
pilloried. Benson appears as the Reverend Bobugo Bonsen, 
concerning whom there is this gibe: ‘He did not exactly 
aspire to actual creation; but he certainly nourished the 
notion that several serious mistakes had resulted from his 
absence during the events described in the first chapter of 
Genesis’. 

In this novel, which Rolfe truly sub-titled ‘A Romance 
of Modern Venice’, he recorded all his sufferings and 
starvation, going so far on the path of autobiography as to 
transcribe sections of his vituperative correspondence, 
which on his side revealed a versatility of epithet quite 
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unparallelled, for he wrote hundreds of letters, all venom- 
ous and all different, though he never descended to mere 
abuse. He organized his insults, and became a master of 
derogatory nuance. The labour involved in writing and 
recording these vindictive epistles must have been im- 
mense. One began, ‘Quite cretinous creature’; another 
ended, ‘Bitterest execrations’. Certain suggestions having 
been made by a reader, Rolfe inquired, ‘What do you 
mean by letting a Quaker go rooting and snouting in my 
lovely Catholic garden?’ Having remarked that ‘A stab 
in the back is what Spite invariably gives to Scorn’, he 
threatened to publish a pornographic work in Paris, with 
Benson’s initials on the title-page and the Pirie-Gordons’ 
arms on the cover. All his letters ended, ‘This is all with- 
out prejudice, and I reserve all rights in this and in all 
previous communications’. Ultimately only publishers 
knew of his existence; and they grew to fear his decora- 
tive: writing, and to recoil from his manuscripts, rancid 
with libels, as from live serpents or lighted bombs. Some 
tried good advice. John Buchan wrote to him of one of 
his books that ‘the more I look at it the more I admire it, 
and the more convinced I am that no publisher in Britain 
could make a success of it’; and Maurice Hewlett im- 
plored him to use his great gifts to better purposes. It was 
too late. Nothing but a holocaust of his enemies would 
have satisfied Rolfe. 

His wit, the beauty of his handwriting, and his fury 
stayed with him to the last; but in other ways his courage 
failed him and he degenerated. Until his fiftieth year he 
hoped against the facts that his priestly vocation would be 
recognized, and holy orders offered him; and perhaps 
the most pathetic thing in his life was his fall from grace 
when the appointed time was past. He sinned less with 
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his body than his mind, and left certain letters that 
Aretino might have written to Casanova’s dictation. By 
a terrible anticlimax, the help that might have saved him 
came too late. A year before his death a kindly Anglican 
clergyman came to the rescue of the abandoned Catholic, 
took over the mortgage of his work, and paid his debts. 
Rolfe was working on a counterblast to Edward Car- 
penter, entitled Towards Aristocracy, and a novel having 
Botticelli as its principal character, when he died of heart- 
failure, resulting from pneumonia induced by his hard- 
ships. 

In reviewing his career, it is impossible to think of him 
without admiration and pity. He had so many gifts, in- 
dustry above all; and they weighed so slightly in the scale 
against his mad lack of toleration, and his lack of honesty. 
His life was wrecked by his inability to receive favours, 
and inability to understand the spirit of property, which 
are not in themselves serious faults, and, separately, might 
be commendable. His wants were few; an income of £300 
a year would have satisfied them; and knowing that he 
was giving good work to the world, he thought it the 
world’s duty to support him. The books by which readers 
know him are but an earnest of what he might have done, 
and less than half of what he did. And yet, frustrated 
though he was, only the unimaginative will regard him as 
a failure, for he realized himself, brought the medieval 
atmosphere into modern days, and lived in the time of 
telephones as if in an age of rapiers. 

No man of letters ever had an odder apprenticeship; 
and his end was consistent with his beginning. He led his 
own life, and left in his strange books the record of a 
stranger personality. 
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AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


[The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne, by Lloyd 
Morris. Constable @ Co. 1928. 165. Hawthorne, by Henry James, 
Junr. Macmillan. 1879.] 


Few things mark so relentlessly the flight of Time as it 
passes unconsciously over our heads as when it is suddenly 
brought home to old men how long ago it was since they 
first learnt to love a favourite Author. The dates of publi- 
cation of the two volumes named at the top of the page, 
separated as they are from each other by nearly half a 
century, and yet dealing with affection and real distinc- 
tion with the same subject-matter, serve to remind me 
that it is now more than seventy years ago since that day 
in 1856 when, trying hard to keep step with my Father 
whilst walking down Castle Street in Liverpool, he bent 
down to me and whispered in my ear, ‘Keep your eyes 
open, for the author of The Wonder Book will pass us in a 
moment’. How hard I stared at Hawthorne as he went by! 
He was the first author I had ever seen, and though since 
that happy day I have encountered many of the breed, 
he still lives in my memory as the handsomest of them all; 
nor has he lost favour in my sight as an author, though no 
longer of one wonder-book but of many. 

Hawthorne himself has now been dead sixty-four years 
(18th May 1864). But how does he stand to-day after all 
these years, so prolific of story-tellers of divers nationalities 
and of all shades and descriptions? Has he worn well? 
What signs does he show of wear and tear? Do the young 
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find him as delightful as did their elders—nay, do those 
elders themselves, if still alive, when dreamily turning 
once enchanted pages, altogether succeed in recapturing 
the ancient charm? To put it bluntly, can we read the 
House of the Seven Gables or the Blithedale Romance without 
skipping? 

I should find it easy to answer this last coarsely worded 
query with an arrogant and blustering ‘Certainly we can,’ 
yet, remembering that as we are writing of an author un- 
usually free from any taint of humbug, and this, despite 
the fact that almost from the first Hawthorne possessed a 
style so perfect in its artistry as to be in itself an incentive 
to humbug, we are especially behoven to scrape our con- 
sciences closely, and to see to it that we say nothing what- 
ever about Hawthorne and his books that is not, at least, 
truth for us. 

Hawthorne heartily disliked many things and many 
people, but he hated few things more than injudicious 
praise. When Mr. S. C. Hall praised him injudiciously, 
Hawthorne begged that he might never be asked to sit 
next Mr. Hall again. Montaigne tells us that if, after his 
death, he should chance to hear anyone on earth praising 
him for a quality he knew he had never possessed, he 
would return to the world just long enough to give the 
fellow the lie. Hawthorne resembled Montaigne in many 
particulars. 

So far as Hawthorne’s style is concerned, it may safely 
be pronounced as flawless as-ever. How he came by it who 
can say? That he took great pains is certain. That he burnt 
thousands and tens of thousands of words we know. His 
solitary boyhood in the dismal house in Salem, the good 
old-fashioned books by which he was luckily surrounded 
and over which he pored, probably prevented his forming 
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early in life bad literary habits, whilst his detached mind, 
as boy, youth and man, averse from early enthusiasms and 
make-believe hero-worships, helped him to avoid falling 
a victim to any of the many bad examples by which he 
was encompassed. However this mystery of style came 
about, Hawthorne, after no long time of experimenting, 
became possessed of a way of writing he never lost—a style 
it is impossible to parody, for it is at once romantic and 
realistic, dreamily mystical, yet as sceptical as David 
Hume’s; straightforward and subtle, and managing, as it 
flows easily along, to create the very temper of mind that 
is best fitted to enjoy it. : 

Personally, I have only one criticism, and it is a very 
minute one, of Hawthorne’s style, for it only consists in 
complaining of his excessive use of the word ‘methinks’, 
which is to be found scattered in a too plentiful profusion 
over all Hawthorne’s writings, tales, note-books, even 
letters. My objection to this word is that it is too charac- 
teristic, and lets his readers into one of the secrets of his 
musing style that should have been kept hidden from the 
profane vulgar. 

‘Has anyone attempted to parody Hawthorne’s style of 
writing? ‘Methinks not’! 

Leaving, then, as we safely may, Hawthorne in quiet 
possession of his style, we can proceed to ask how does he 
stand as a story-teller? Here he has to submit to the fierce 
competition of many subsequent masters of the craft. 

Do we still read Hawthorne for the story or for his way- 
side comments upon it? 

It must be remembered that until 1850, when he was 
forty-six years old, and published The Scarlet Letter, he was 
only known to avery few peoplein Americaasan occasional 
writer of short stories in American magazines of no great 
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repute; short stories that gained him little notoriety and 
less cash. I find it almost comical to discover that the old 
friend of my infancy, Peter Parley (C. S. Goodrich), whom I 
pictured as a cheerful old Father Christmas, was in reality 
the slightly stingy and occasionally impecunious ‘pub- 
lisher’ of Hawthorne’s struggling efforts. 

When these casual contributions to magazines were col- 
lected, they made up those Twice-told Tales, which,though 
they had no great popularity, made it plain to those who 
could observe such occurrences that there was some one 
living in the neighbourhood of Salem, Mass., who knew 
how to write the English language at least as well as 
Washington Irving, the then pet American of Albemarle 
Street. 

Hawthorne’s first regular novel, Fanshawe, was a com- 
plete failure, a fate the wise Peter Parley attributed to the 
fact that its publisher did not know the art of puffery. 

Fully to enjoy Hawthorne as a writer of stories, long or 
short, it is very necessary you should become acquainted 
with the pit out of which he was dug. 

Strangely enough, it is easy to do this, for though 
Hawthorne was by common consent, from birth to death, 
a shy, elusive, reticent creature with a bitter rind at the 
centre of his nature, he belonged to that class of men who 
no sooner take up a pen and find themselves near an ink- 
stand, than they become self-communicative. Pinch a 
page of Hawthorne, and he bleeds. His books, therefore, 
like Hazlitt’s, will be found to contain a buried auto- 
biography. You can follow Hawthorne from place to place 
all through his life, from Salem to Raymond, from Ray- 
mond back again to Salem, from Salem to College, from 
College back again to Salem, then to Brook Farm in 
Roxburg with the Transcendentalists—from them to the 
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old Manse, from the old Manse across the Atlantic to Liver- 
pool, from whence he will take you by the hand and force 
you to accompany him in his excursions through the Old 
Home, and then to Florence and Rome and the Marble 
Faun, and finally back to the country of his birth. Too 
shy ever to speak of himself to his friends, it is his readers 
who become his intimates. 

This habit of his has made the task of his biographers at 
once easy and exceeding difficult. A biography, or even a 
portrait-sketch in words, of Hawthorne becomes a ‘Twice- 
told-Tale, and as any tale told by Hawthorne about him- 
self is pretty sure to be more engaging than the same tale 
told by somebody else, the biographer- finds himself in a 
quandary; he cannot always be quoting, yet when he 
ceases to quote, and begins to take up the story on his own 
account, even a biographer can hardly fail to become 
conscious of a difference. 

Mr. Lloyd Morris has composed ‘a Portrait of Haw- 
thorne’ for which he deserves both thanks and praise; and 
written, as 1t has been, more than sixty years after Haw- 
thorne’s death, it gives us pleasant proof how deeply the 
author of The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables 
has struck his roots into the beloved soil of his native land. 

The portrait Mr. Morris has drawn is an affectionate 
and sympathetic one, but at the same time it is searching, 
and is wholly free from that gushing sentimentality which 
would have disgusted the subject of the picture. Mr. Morris 
has used the ample material at his disposal with rare 
judgement, and for those readers who have had the good 
or bad luck to be born in the present century, and conse- 
quently will never think it necessary to read through the 
lengthy biography prepared by Hawthorne’s son Julian, 
and published in 1885, this book may be warranted to 
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contain all that our young friends need be told about 
Hawthorne, except what he himself will tell them if they 
are wise enough to seek the fountain-head. 

We have but one fault to find with Mr. Morris, and it is 
one not far to seek, for it is to be seen on his title-page. 
Why is Hawthorne described as a rebellious Puritan? 

To be a rebel you must at one time or another have 
been a subject. Hawthorne’s early American ancestors 
were rebels to their lawful Sovereign, and Puritans by 
religious conviction. Their story-telling descendant was a 
Republican born and bred and through and through, and 
as for being a Puritan by religion, he was not one for a 
single moment. 

Never was there a son of Adam less animated, still less 
dominated, either by the prejudices of a Sectary or the 
pride of a Churchman. His education was unusually free 
from the traditions of either Church or Chapel. You can- 
not fancy Nathaniel being pinioned in a family pew of 
schismatics, or conducted to a seat in a Church choir. 
Hawthorne had no occasion to become a rebel; for, like 
the Apostle Paul, he was born free. 

At all times and in all places Hawthorne led the life, the 
easy-going life, of a sedate and thoughtful Pagan. His 
habits, seldom otherwise than decorous, bore no traces of 
what can properly be called Puritan. He was as fond of 
cards as Charles Lamb, and as good a judge of wine as 
Cardinal Newman, though, oddly enough, he had not 
that ear for music usually found associated with a fine 
palate. Hawthorne must be ranked with those who, like 
Elia, have ‘no ear’, for has he not left it on record that he 

could never distinguish ‘Hail, Columbia!’ from ‘Yankee 
Doodle’? 
Mr. Morris would appear to have come to the conclusion 
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that Hawthorne was in a state of rebellion against a 
deep-hidden Puritanism in his nature from two facts— 
the first being Hawthorne’s ‘austere notions’ of sexual 
morality, and the second the idea or belief that pervades 
so many of his books and stories, that there is such a thing 
as sin in the world, and that the existence of this thing 
has, if one may use such an expression, played the devil 
with Creation ever since its introduction among the sons 
of men. 

As to the first of these facts, it is very agreeably plain 
that a strain of personal purity did run through Haw- 
thorne’s life, and nowhere is this trait in his character 
more exquisitely illustrated than in -the love-letters he 
wrote to his wife during their courtship of four years. Of 
these letters Mr. Morris has, with his usual judgement, 
made copious use. 

Hitherto I have always supposed that personal purity, 
or chastity as it is sometimes called, is a Christian virtue 
of universal obligation (however frequently disregarded) 
upon all, men and women alike, who call themselves 
Christians; but now it would appear to be a sectarian 
virtue only appendant to a theory of life styled Puri- 
tanical. 

As for Hawthorne’s doctrine of sin and its conse- 
quences entailed upon mankind, a doctrine which he cer- 
tainly expounds over and over again in his tales (see, for 
an example, ‘Fancy’s Show Box’ in the Twice-told Tales), 
it can confidently be stated that it has no connexion with 
any doctrine of sin as taught in Geneva, Lambeth, or 
Rome, or anywhere else throughout what is called 
Christendom. It was coined in Hawthorne’s own mint, 
and is half phantasy, half faith. 

It is, no doubt, true that though Hawthorne was as un- 
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like a Puritan as Charles Dickens, he was that rare bird, 
an author with a long pedigree, and one which, though it 
left his beliefs uncoloured, mightily affected his literary 
imagination. 

Hawthorne’s earliest American ancestor was William 
Hathorne (for the w was first inserted by our romantic 
Nathaniel himself, who thus made the old Puritan stem 
blossom in the wilderness), who came from pleasant 
Wiltshire to Massachusetts in 1630, in company with 
John Winthrop and other fathers and founders of a new 
country. About the Puritanism of William Hathorne 
there can be no manner of doubt. He was a Sectary to the 
backbone and may be taken to be the progenitor of those 
‘grave, bearded, sable-cloaked and steeple-crowned hatted’ 
figures who tread so heavily, with their misunderstood 
Bibles in their hands and their sharp swords by their sides, 
through the pages of Hawthorne’s romances, who had not 
read Scott for nothing. 

This William Hathorne ‘was soldier, legislator, judge’, 
and a great man and landowner (by virtue of grants) in 
the neighbourhood of Salem, where for many long years he 
ruled with a heavy hand that Carlyle might have admired 
but which exacted a shudder in the breast of one of his 
descendants. Hathorne was a savage persecutor. Quakers 
were his aversion. ‘He ordered five women of that sect to 
be stripped to the waist, bound to the tails of carts, and 
lashed by the constable through Salem, Boston and 
Dedham’. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne had no sympathy with separa- 
tists of any kind, and would never have insisted upon 
keeping his hat on his head in any place of worship or 
court of justice; nor would he, we may be sure, have 
refused the easy tribute of his knee to any ancient image 
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or symbol; but cruelty based on religion he abhorred. 
William Hathorne was, consequently, no hero of his, nor 
was his next ancestor any more to his mind, for when 
William died in 1681, full of honours, he was succeeded 
in many of his offices by his son John, an active judge in 
the colony, and one who never willingly suffered a witch 
to live. His exceptionally harsh treatment of Rebecca 
Nurse, who, though twice acquitted by a jury, and pro- 
testing to the end her innocence, was hounded to the 
gallows by Judge Hathorne, who insisted upon a third 
trial, when he succeeded in securing a verdict of guilty. 
‘After the sentence had been read she turned towards 
Justice Hathorne, and, looking fixedly upon him with old 
eyes, she solemnly cursed him and his posterity to the last 
generation.’ 

Old Rebecca’s curse still reverberates in the rafters of 
The House of Seven Gables, and withers drearily through 
many a dark corner of Hawthorne’s romances. 

Mr. Justice Hathorne lived ten years after he had done 
Rebecca to death, and though his local honours accumu- 
lated his fortunes declined. ‘Two of his sons died, and he 
was compelled, owing to unlucky ventures, to borrow 
money he was unable to repay. When prosperous, he had 
acquired a wide tract of forest-land in what afterwards 
became part of the State of Maine, and would have 
brought untold gold to his descendants, but the title-deeds 
mysteriously disappeared and the wealth was lost. All this 
is familiar to Hawthorne’s readers. 

John Hathorne had several sons who, for the most part, 
followed the sea, leaving Joseph Hathorne at home to 
look after the farms and watch the decline of the family 
fortunes. 

‘Farmer’ Joseph was succeeded by Daniel, a bold 
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mariner, who played a dashing part in the Revolutionary 
War, earned a fair amount of prize-money, and built him- 
selfa house near the Wharfs in Salem, where he died, but 
not without begetting children, one of whom he called 
Nathaniel, who in his turn became the father of our 
Nathaniel, who was born (auspicious day) on the 4th of 
July 1804. Nathaniel the elder, who also followed the sea, 
died abroad in 1808. 

Thus it came about that when our author was born his 
family had been settled in Salem for nearly two centuries, 
and though luckhad oflate years deserted them, and newer 
generations more prosperous than they had grown up in 
Salem, still the Hathornes held their heads high, brooded 
over past days, and looked down upon their neighbours. 

In 1808 the family in the old wooden house consisted of 
the widow of Daniel the bold, her daughter Ruth, aged 
thirty, Nathaniel’s mother, the widow of Nathaniel the 
elder, and her three children: Elizabeth, Nathaniel (aged 
four), and Louisa. 

Hawthorne’s mother, though an affectionate and 
sensible woman, much attached, after her own strange 
fashion, to her children, led, after her husband’s death, a 
life of East Indian seclusion, passing the whole day in her 
own room, and only visiting her children in their separate 
apartments. There were no family meals and nothing that 
can be called family life. The old grandmother soon died, 
and what became of Ruth I do not know, except that she 
died unmarried in 1847. Hawthorne’s sister, Elizabeth, 
though a girl of great ability and even learning, led almost 
as lonely a life as her mother. Nathaniel has left it on 
record that the only thing he was ever really frightened 
of was Elizabeth’s ridicule. His other sister—younger than 
himself—was of livelier mould. 
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This was the secluded atmosphere in which Hawthorne 
grew up. The home, though hardly a home, was happy 
enough, and in it, barring a serious accident to his foot 
that crippled him for some time, Nathaniel grew up a 
vigorous, handsome, robust boy, able to hold his own if 
occasion arose, and a great reader of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bunyan, Thomson (of The Seasons), and Rousseau, and, 
as time went on, of both Scott and Godwin’s novels. 

When his tenth year came along, the family migrated 
from the old house in Salem to still lonelier quarters in 
Essex County—a tiny settlement called Raymond, on a 
headland thrust into the Lake Sebago, where the boy, in 
his own words, ‘ran quite wild and would, I doubt not, 
have willingly run wild until this time, fishing all day 
long, and on rainy days reading Shakespeare, The Pil- 
grim’s Progress and any poetry or light books within my 
reach.’ Hawthorne always looked back upon this wild 
time with great pleasure and counted it profitable. 

He had, however, in his mother’s opinion, to be pre- 
pared for college, and so, after a time, they all went back 
to Salem. 

. After Salem, and some attempts at schooling, came 
college. Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, then a ragged 
village, but, if words have any meaning, pleasantly, even 
romantically, situated ‘on a wide tract of pine forest, 
where footpaths wound through miles of fragrant shade, 
and a brook loitered on its way to Androscoggin River’. 
The college itself seems to have been an easy-going kind 
of secondary school with a four years’ course—with a 
president at the head of it—and some sort of a degree 
at the end. A pleasant enough place for a ‘general reader’ 
to fleet away his time. Card-playing for stakes and the 
drinking of wine were no part of the curriculum, and were, 
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indeed, frowned upon by the president. Nevertheless, 
Nathaniel seems on occasions to have indulged moder- 
ately in these unpuritanical pastimes, in a respectable 
tavern outside the precincts. 

There is no need to deplore the absence from Haw- 
thorne’s life of the Isis or the Cam. He would probably 
have got into far more serious scrapes at either Oxford 
or Cambridge, and certainly would have spent a great 
deal more of his mother’s money. Nor is there much 
reason to suppose he would have worked any harder any- 
where else. 

In one respect the college by the Androscoggin sup- 
plied the very want English parents in old days used to 
credit our old universities with supplying, viz. the oppor- 
tunity of making useful acquaintances—patrons of good 
livings, and future Prime Ministers and so on. At Bowdoin, 
by the banks aforesaid, Hawthorne found a future Presi- 
dent of the United States, who became his life-long friend, 
and lived to bestow upon him what was reckoned a fat 
piece of Uncle Sam’s patronage, the Consulship at Liver- 
pool. And besides Mr. Franklin Pierce, was not Long- 
fellow, as popular a bard as ever lightly drew his breath, 
also a fellow collegian? He was; and though I do not 
think Hawthorne admired Longfellow as much as he 
would have liked Longfellow to admire him, the two 
were always good friends, and it was thought a fine leg-up 
for Hawthorne when the great Longfellow reviewed 
favourably one of his books. But the best friend Hawthorne 
made at college was Horatio Bridge, who always loved 
him like a brother, and befriended him like the most 
beneficent of strangers. 

In 1825 Hawthorne was back again in the old house at 
Salem, and there he dwelt for twelve years in the family 
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circle—and twelve dull years they must have been—the 
Peter Parley years of his uneventful detached life. 

And now having conducted Hawthorne to his majority 
and described his pedigree, we can drop narration, only 
adding that the most joyous incident in a life not very full 
of joy, was his falling in love with Sophia Peabody, who 
became his wife. The courtship was, for financial reasons, 
a long one, for he was not married until 1842. 

Previously to this happy event Hawthorne had, on two 
different occasions, spent some months with the Tran- 
scendentalists at Brook Farm, and what happened to him 
there can be read in the fascinating and ironical pages of 
The Blithedale Romance, from which perusal the reader will 
be able to form his own opinion as to what Hawthorne 
really thought of Emerson, Ripley, Thoreau, and that re- 
markable woman, whose memoirs are so well worth read- 
ing, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. It is fair to add that these 
eminent personages entirely failed to recognize themselves 
in The Blithedale Romance. 

There is no need here to discuss the general achieve- 
ments of Hawthorne in Literature. 

‘Some half-dozen of his Twce-told Tales, a few Mosses 
JSrom an Old Manse are not likely to be forgotten for many a 
long day. The Scarlet Letter has already lived just as long 
as I have, and shows fewer signs of impending dissolution. 
Indeed, its introductory chapter, describing the old 
Custom House, which is as fine a bit of writing as an 
Essay of Elia, and no finer bit of writing in its own genre 
has been produced since, may safely be trusted to secure 
The Scarlet Letter house-room in thousands of homes in 
both hemispheres for a period so indefinite as almost to 
justify the use of an otherwise absurd term—when applied 
to a book—immortality. The House of the Seven Gables is 
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often reckoned the best of Hawthorne’s regularly-con- 
structed stories, and though here and there it may grow 
slumbrous, it is an enchanting volume. Then there is The 
Blithdale Romance and The Marble Faun, or (in our English 
edition) Transformation. Finally there is Our Old Home 
(Smith & Elder. 1863. 2 vols.). 

On this last-named book, not now so well known as it 
should be in these days when guide-books to England 
have become as plentiful as blackberries or anthologies, 
I should like to be permitted to say a few words. 

As already indicated, Hawthorne is, as I read him, a 
‘bitter-sweet author’. The first stanza in a pretty little 
poem of Coventry Patmore’s called ‘The Yew Berry’ is, I 
have always thought, a good description of Hawthorne: 


‘I call this idle history the Berry of the Yew, 

Because there is nothing sweeter than its husk of 
scarlet glue, 

And nothing half so bitter than its dark rind bitten 
through.’ 


The state of mind in which, in 1853, Hawthorne ap- 
proached England for the first time to take up the con- 
sulate at Liverpool, was a curiously conflicting one, and 
made up of those ‘contending emotions’ that were the 
death of Brian du Bois Guilbert. Love for the old home 
mingled with a suspicion that he should dislike most of its 
present inhabitants—a sensitiveness and self-conscious- 
ness, produced by his secluded life and mode of education, 
a desperate effort never to allow himself to be carried 
away by the stirrings of affection for the old place, its 
sights and sounds, its hedgerows and its ditches, its beasts 
and birds, so as to shake his faith in the vast superiority 
of the new home—all these emotions, and others that. 
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could be named, inhabited Hawthorne’s breast as he 
took possession of the old consulate office in Liverpool 
near the Goree Piazza at the corner of Brunswick Street. 
Liverpool looked its very dirtiest as Hawthorne disem- 
barked. ‘Outdoors a brown soupy rain fell incessantly.’ 
Both Nathaniel and his Sophia succumbed to melancholy, 
feeling themselves aliens and unwelcome. 

On the walls of his office hung a large map of the United 
States, and a similar one of Great Britain. ‘On the top of 
a bookcase stood a fierce and terrible bust of General 
Jackson, pilloried in a military collar which rose above his 
ears, and frowning forth immitigably at any Englishman 
who might happen to cross the threshold. I am afraid, 
however, that the truculence of the old general’s ex- 
pression was utterly thrown away on this stolid and ob- 
durate race of men; for when they occasionally inquired 
whom this work of art represented, I was mortified 
to find that the younger ones had never heard of the 
battle of New Orleans, and that the elders had either for- 
gotten it altogether, or contrived to misremember, and 
twist it wrong end foremost into something like an English 
victory. They have caught from the old Romans this 
excellent method of keeping the national glory intact, by 
sweeping all defeats and humiliations clean out of their 
memory.’ (Our Old Home. Vol. 1. p. 3.) 

This short extract gives us a little peep into the new 
Consul’s state of mind on entrance into his office. 

For my part, I find these two volumes delightful read- 
ing. I confess to liking books of travel containing a tinge 
of underlying dislike in them, and in Hawthorne’s case 
his efforts, so honestly made and so frequently unsuccess- 
ful, to fan the flickering flames of his dislike for us, and to 
choke in the utterance his hearty admiration for so many 
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of our national characteristics, are as exciting to watch as 
a well-matched game of French and English. 

Our Old Home gave great offence in England. There is 
only one really outrageous passage in the book, and that 
is the one that describes a fat woman. It is positively 
Swiftian in its horror and grossness. One of his Liverpool 
friends, a lady, and a very pretty one, remarkable for the 
symmetry of her shape, was so justly indignant that she 
wrote to Hawthorne to tell him that only a cannibal could 
have written it. However, his English friends forgave him. 

In order to get the taste of the fat woman out of my 
mouth and mind, let me evoke another image, culled from 
the same book. After describing an English hedgerow in 
terms of rapture, Hawthorne proceeds to describe an 
English stone wall. ‘Or if the roadside has no hedge, the 
ugliest stone fence (such as in America would keep itself 
bare and unsympathizing till the end of time) is sure to be 
covered with the small handiwork of Nature; that careful 
mother lets nothing go naked there, and if she cannot pro- 
vide clothing, gives at least embroidery. No sooner is the 
fence (wall) built than she adopts and adorns it as part of 
her original plan, treating the hard, uncomely structure as 
ifit had all along been a favourite idea of her own. A little 
sprig ofivy may be seen creeping up the side of the low wall, 
and clinging fast with its many feet to the rough surface; a 
tuft of grass roots itself between two of the stones where a 
pinch or two of wayside dust has been moistened into nu- 
tritious soil for it; a small bunch of fern grows in another 
crevice—a deep, soft, verdant moss spreads itself along the 
top, and over all the available inequalities of the fence, and 
where nothing else will grow, lichens stick tenaciously to the 
bare stone and variegate the monotonous grey with hues of 
yellow and red. Finally, a great deal of shrubbery clusters 
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along the base of the stone wall and takes away the hard- 
ness of its outline, and in due time, as the upshot of these 
apparently aimless or sportive touches, we recognize that 
the beneficent Creator of all things, working through His 
handmaiden whom we call Nature, has deigned to mingle 
a charm of divine gracefulness even with so earthly an 
institution as a boundary fence.’ (Vol. I, p. 148.) 

In Liverpool, Hawthorne made at once many good and 
lasting friends. Amongst these Henry A. Bright stands 
out. For some reason or other, Mr. Morris speaks slight- 
ingly of Mr. Bright’s intellectual stature. I do not know 
why. Anyhow, Mr. Bright’s memory is firmly buttressed, 
for he wrote a little book called A Year in a Lancashire 
Garden, which, I am assured by those friends of mine who 
belong to the tenacious and self-satisfied class of botanists, 
is, in its way, a small masterpiece, and one that is just as 
likely to achieve literary immortality as The House of the 
Seven Gables. This may or may not be the case, but as I 
shall not be allowed to give a quotation from Mr. Bright’s 
book, I will pray leave to reprint some descriptive rhymes 
of his on Hawthorne himself. The whole of this small 
effort is to be found in Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s life of his 
father, but I will make a selection: 


‘Do you ask me, tell me further 

Of this Consul—of this Hawthorne? 
I would say, he is a sinner, 

Never goes inside a chapel, 

Only sees outsides of chapels, 

Says his prayers without a chapel. 
I would say that he is lazy, 

Very lazy—good for nothing ; 
Hardly ever goes to dinners, 
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Never goes to balls or soirées— 

Thinks one friend worth twenty friendly. 
Cares for love but not for liking, 

Hardly knows a dozen people, 

Knows old Baucis, old Philemon, 
Knows a beak, and knows a parson, 
Knows a sucking scribbling merchant, 
Hardly knows a soul worth knowing ; 
Lazy, good-for-nothing fellow.’ 


The rhythm of these lines may still be recognizable as 
that of the once popular Hiawatha, a tinkle still pleas- 
ing to my ear, and one which is for ever preserved in 
Dodgson’s Hiawatha’s Photographing—the most amusing of 
all English parodies. 

If Mr. Bright’s parody should not be found amusing, it 
should not be overlooked that Mr. Bright never set up 
either as a parodist or a poet, but was merely a Liver- 
pool merchant of great credit, a nephew of De Quincey, 
the editor of the Glenriddell MSS. of Burns, a lover of 
good books, old friends, and Lancashire gardens. Haw- 
thorne certainly had no more affectionate friend in 
England than Mr. Bright, to whom he pays a coyly hidden 
compliment on p. 57 of the first volume of Our Old Home. 
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THE JOURNALIST 


To some who’ve come to riper years 
The mem ries of the past still linger 
When journalists led drab careers, 
With pencils parked behind their ears 
And ink on ev’ry finger; 
When whiskers hid. their lack of collar, 
And Grub Street’s synonym was Squalor! 


Those penny-a-lining days are gone; 
How light the pressman’s task has grown, ah! 
Now evry goose-quill is a Swan! 
And writer’s cramp unknown upon 
A Portable Corona; 1 
While England’s proudest sons and daughters 
Are all society reporters! 


My cousin, young Lord Brazencheek, 
Is one of those who write or edit 
A social column ev’ry week— 
A man of charm, of fine physique, 
Whom one may justly credit 
With gifts of nat’ral self-expression 
Unmarred, unhampered by discretion. 


1Are you paid for these advertisements ?—Ed. 
I hope so.—H. G. 
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He writes of titled friends he’s met, 
Celebrities he’s been to stay with; 
Tells all about the Smart Young Set— 
Which ones are married still (or yet) 
And whom they’ve run away with— 
And keeps the few he doesn’t mention 
On tenterhooks of apprehension. 


The choicest ‘copy’ he derives 
From City magnates he plays golf with; 
The secrets of financiers’ lives, 
And which of one another’s wives 
They threaten to get off with, 
Supply suggestions for his journal 
Of Triangles that seem Eternal! 


Among his friends, the older folks 
Are apt to look a trifle solemn— 
A sense of outrage it provokes 
To find their gossip and their jokes 
Repeated in his column— 
And Club Committees say: ‘The Blighter!’ 
And blackball ev’ry other writer. 


The facts, however, must be faced: 
He earns the most colossal wages, 
And though his style may be debased, 
So cunningly the public taste 
He panders to and gauges 
That ev’ry one, from duke to draper, 
Feels bound to read his beastly paper! 


k * * 
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His sister, Lady Marrowfat, 
Who follows in his footsteps meekly, 
Provides the proletariat 
With half a page of social chat 
In yet another weekly. 
The groundlings, from her so-called ‘Letters’, 
Discern the doings of their betters. 


I must confess I always find 
Her literary style too specious; 
Her baby-talk that. seems designed 
For those of frankly feeble mind, - 
So arch yet so facetious, 
No depth of bathos ever misses, 
It plumbs fatuity’s abysses! 


To read her letters one would think 
That what are called the Upper Classes 
Do naught but marry, eat and drink— 
That on a precipice’s brink 
Their whole existence passes 
In one long round of social orgies 
That range from Night Clubs to St. George’s! 


The photographs she loves to print 
Portray the social world a place full 
Of beings of a negroid tint 
Whose attitudes, these snapshots hint, 
Are painfully ungraceful. 
She shows them walking, bathing, smirking— 
But, oh! she never shows them working! 
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Those pictures of the haute noblesse 
So sparsely clad upon the Lido: 
‘Lord A. and Friend’ in bathing-dress, 
And ‘Lady B.’ in even less, 
Disguised as a torpedo— 
How often in the fire I’ve flung them! 
My name, alas! was not among them! 


You think me jealous? Well, you’re right! 
I feel the social stigma strongly. 
I'd love to figure, if I might, 
In groups that ‘read from left to right’ 
(Though always labelled wrongly). 
But though I'd give a goodish lot to, 
‘And Friend’s’ the nearest that I’ve got to! 


Dear Lady Marrowfat, I pray 
You will not grudge me one exposure! 
Do snap me looking sweet in grey 
At Ascot on the Gold Cup day 
In the select Enclosure, 
Or later (with my Aunt Astarté) 
Gracing a Royal Garden Party! 


And yet perchance ’tis thus you spread 
The seeds of social Revolution; 

In dreams I sometimes see you led 
(With Brazencheek two lengths ahead) 
To public execution, 

And, as I read your childish tattle, 
I hear the drums and tumbrils rattle! 
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JAZZ 


There are few more popular fallacies than the widely 
spread conception of jazz as an art at once ‘crude, bar- 
baric, and cacophonous’, to mention only a few of the 
epithets constantly applied to it by our more high-brow 
critics and our more low-brow judges. This fallacy is per- 
haps due to the fact that jazz, whatever it may be at the 
present day, has its origins at least in negro folk-music, and 
probably that is why an essentially decadent and over- 
sophisticated art is credited with the crude vigour and 
high spirits of its progenitors. To realize the inherent nos- 
taglia and civilized melancholy of jazz music one has only 
to compare it with the popular music of an earlier day or 
of a purely European tradition such as the marches of 
Sousa or the Catalan sardafas; no piece of classical music 
could provide a greater contrast to the average fox-trot 
than the splendid ‘ Liberty Bell’ of Sousa or ‘El Vica del 
Casa’ of Morera. The curiously quiet and refined vul- 
garity ofjazz was strongly, though no doubt unconsciously, 
emphasized by an entertainment devised by the B.B.C., 
in which jazz songs of the present day were performed in 
the same programme as the Victorian songs popularized 
by Harold Scott and Elsa Lanchester, and a selection from 
the ‘Facade’ of Edith Sitwell and William Walton. Be- 
tween the delightfully vigorous humour and sentiment of 
the ’eighties and the extraordinary pungency of the 
‘Facade’ recitations came the songs of to-day—politely 
melancholy, humourless, slightly lascivious. Yet this is the 
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music that is described as a ‘return to the tom-tom’! One 
sometimes wishes it was. 

The point is that jazz has long ago lost the simple gaiety 
and sadness of the charming savages to whom it owes its 
birth, and is now, for the most part, a reflection of the 
nerves, sex-repressions, inferiority complexes, and general 
dreariness of the modern world. The nostalgia of the negro 
who wants to go home has given place to the infinitely 
more weary nostalgia of the cosmopolitan Jew who has no 
home to go to. The negro associations of jazz have become 
a formula of expression only, as empty and convenient as 
any other art formula. 

The importance of the Jewish element in jazz cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, and the fact that nine-tenths of 
the jazz tunes are written by Jews undoubtedly goes far to 
account for the curiously sagging quality (admirably de- 
scribed by Wyndham Lewis as ‘the depressed line’) so 
typical of Jewish art, the almost masochistic melancholy 
of the average fox-trot. Were the passage not too long I 
should like to quote in connexion with this pp. 110-112 
from Blaise Cendrars’s remarkable book Moravagine. Even 
the outwardly cheerful tunes have a melancholy basis: 
they seem merely an effort to escape from a constant de- 
pression, reminiscent of Tchaikovsky marching with the 
band or riding on a roundabout in a vain attempt to rid 
himself of the self-pity which rides on his back like some 
lachrymose Old Man of the Sea. 

The pleasures of just letting oneself sag are familiar to 
all, and no doubt it is this negative charm, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously realized, that makes jazz so 
acceptable to most people of the present day. (There are 
contributory factors, of course, but with these I shall deal 
later.) There are times when it seems that even the most 
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important artists of to-day are negative in spirit, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at if this bleak, yet at the same 
time subtly alluring, outlook should find its expression in 
popular art as well. 

Apart, though, fromits psychological qualities per se (and, 
of course, its suitability for dancing), jazz has an amazingly 
rich store of associations that must not be discounted 
when we are considering its popular appeal. Association 
is nearly always a part of our musical appreciation, but 
with jazz it is often the major part, for it is rarely that we 
hear a tune without recalling some revue or other, fixed 
in our minds, perhaps, by the attractions of one of the 
stars, or by the innocently promiscuous sex-appeal of the 
whole entertainment, and even if the tune recalls no 
actual production, it conjures up a pleasantly alluring 
vision of ‘ideal scenes’, slightly tawdry maybe, but none 
the less attractive. 

Jazz, in fact, is just that sort of bastard product of art 
and life that provides so acceptable a drug to those in- 
capable of really coping with either. As with all drug 
habits, one dare not stop for fear of the reaction, and it is 
no rare experience to meet people whose lives are so sur- 
rounded, bolstered up, and inflated by jazz that they can 
hardly get through an hour without its collaboration; with 
no doubt unconscious logic they make up for the thread- 
bare quality of their own emotions by drawing on the 
warm, Capacious reservoir of group-emotion so efficiently 
provided by the American jazz kings. 

If we narrow our view from the social side of jazz to its 
purely technical side, we find qualities of so high an order 
that it is hardly surprising if many people are inclined to 
form rather exaggerated hopes of its possible future de- 
velopment. The virtuosity displayed both in the orchestra- 
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tion and performance of jazz is, indeed, little short of 
amazing, and at a time when the more serious forms of 
music seem gradually to be sinking intoa slovenly amateur- 
ishness, the thoroughly slick efficiency of popular music 
cannot be too highly praised. It is no exaggeration to say 
that if one wants a really perfect ensemble, whether in 
dancing, singing or orchestral playing, one should go to 
such an entertainment as Blackbirds, rather than to the 
Ballet, the Opera or the Queen’s Hall. 

The orchestration, though at times it has a tendency to 
over-emphasize the more grotesque timbres, is for the 
most part executed with the greatest dexterity andcharm, 
and is, perhaps, the most intrinsically pleasing instru- 
mental sound since the Haydn orchestra. The piano writ- 
ing, in particular, is of the utmost brilliance, and marks 
the greatest advance in piano technique since Albeniz. 
Like many so-called innovations in jazz, the speaking tone 
employed in the execution of saxophone passages has its 
counterpart in other ages and countries, an exact parallel 
to this particular device being provided by the Japanese 
method of playing a flute. 

Orchestration and performance apart, though, the best 
jazz often displays rhythmic and harmonic ingenuities of 
the greatest interest. The most striking feature of the har- 
mony is its curious resemblance to that of Delius, the least 
barbaric composer of modern times, and though some 
people may not at first see anything in common between 
‘The sleepy hills of Tennessee’ and ‘The first cuckoo in 
spring’, let us say, there is no denying a certain technical 
and spiritual similarity which it is of great interest to 
examine in view of the light it throws on the origins of 
jazz. 

The somewhat sentimental negro propaganda of the 
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last few years has always tried to make out that the folk- 
music of the American negro is a purely savage, unspoilt 
African product. A mere glance at the savage art of to-day 
might have sufficed to show that no tradition has less force 
and staying power than a barbaric tradition. This is 
particularly true of folk-music which depends on an aural 
tradition and has not, like sculpture, the steadying in- 
fluence of past work actually before its eyes. Percy 
Grainger, in an extremely interesting pamphlet entitled 
The Imprint of Personality on Unwritten Music, has pointed 
out how the folk-music of Raratonga has been influenced, 
to a large extent, by the introduction of the harmonium, 
and there is no doubt that a similar influence has taken 
place in America. It is Hymns Ancient and Modern that is 
responsible for the richly sentimental harmony, both of 
the negro spiritual and the music of Delius. This state- 
ment may seem strange to those who do not realize that 
Hymns Ancient and Modern was the first real popularization 
of what is generally known as ‘juicy’ harmony, and 
that the best tunes of, for example, the Reverend John 
Bacchus Dykes must have possessed at the time they were 
written an extraordinary sensual appeal. The reaction of 
the sentimental and oppressed negroes to the rich and 
unctuous melancholy of the music was, of course, enorm- 
ously enhanced by the religious nostalgia of the words, 
the oft-repeated desire to escape from this vale of woe into 
a better and happier land. 

This nostalgia and desire for escape is equally present 
in the music of Delius, whose work, though completely 
and deliberately irreligious in intention, is, nevertheless, 
influenced by the more sentimental English church com- 
posers, sometimes, as in the ‘Wanderer’s Song’ and ‘The 
Splendour Falls’, quite flagrantly. Itis true, of course, that 


Delius himself may have been slightly influenced by negro 
singing during his early days in Florida, but as his in- 
dividual harmonic style did not develop until much later, 
and as his tunes and rhythms appear to be completely 
unswayed by negro music, it is only logical to suppose that 
these harmonic resemblances are due to a common in- 
fluence. The texts chosen by Delius, the hymn writers and 
the jazz composers have an extraordinary emotional 
similarity. “There is a blessed home beyond this vale of 
woe’, Delius’s setting of Fiona Macleod’s ‘ Hy Brasil’, and 
Geo. Meyer’s ‘Way Down South’ are all an expression of 
the same nostalgic melancholy which, one suspects, is 
more of a consolation to the composers than would be the 
unexpected realization of their dreams. 

An attempt is made by jazz composers to palliate this 
deadening nostalgia by a somewhat excessive use of 
rhythmic devices which rarely succeed, however, in spite 
of their ingenuity in disguising the essentially four-square 
metre of the tunes. These rhythmic devices, charming 
though they may be, are by no means as recent as is 
generally supposed, nor, with the possible exception of the 
charleston, are they exclusively of negroid origin. Putting 
aside the syncopations of Schumann and Tchaikovsky, 
examples of jazz rhythm can be found as far back as the 
English composers of the Henry VII period (the works of 
Edmund Turges being particularly interesting in this 
respect), and there is a charming example of ragtime in 
Dibdin’s ‘The Ephesian Matron or a Widow’s Tears’. 

The chief interest of jazz rhythms lies in their applica- 
tion to the setting of words, and although jazz settings 
have by no means the flexibility or subtlety of the early 
seventeenth-century airs, for example, there is no denying 


their lightness and ingenuity, and it is to be hoped that 
Cc 
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their influence may free the setting of English words from 
the somewhat lumbering rhythm of the German lied. 
English words demand for their successful musical treat- 
ment an infinitely more varied and syncopated rhythm 
than is to be found in the nineteenth-century romantics, 
and the best jazz songs of to-day are, in fact, nearer in their 
methods to the late fifteenth-century composers than any 
music since. It has been unfortunate that those composers 
who have sought inspiration in jazz have not only made 
use of its exhilarating rhythmic qualities, but have in- 
corporated also the more obvious harmonic clichés, the 
circumscribed form and the flat and uninspired melodic 
line that not even the utmost arabesque can save from 
deadness. There have naturally been exceptions, and 
certain sections of Stravinsky’s Les Noces and Walton’s 
‘Portsmouth Point’ show a most interesting use of jazz 
rhythms adapted to a purely individual melodic and har- 
monic basis; but for the most part any attempt to produce 
‘symphonic jazz’ has resulted in some such mélange as the 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’, combining the more depressing 
mannerisms of jazz with all the formlessness of the nine- 
teenth-century fantasia. The nineteenth century has, as a 
matter of fact, had very much more influence on jazz than 
is generally supposed; both technically and spiritually 
the fox-trot is, to a great extent, the somewhat common 
and profligate child of the Chopin mazurka and the 
Tchaikovsky valse, and can no more be considered the 
foundation of a new tradition than the buildings in Regent 
Street. 

There seems to be a slight tendency to-day amongst 
composers of all countries to drop their exaggeratedly 
national characteristics and to write in a more or less 
stereotyped jazz style. Depressing as the adoptionof a jazz 
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formula by all countries may sound, it would at least 
supply what has been lacking in music for the last hundred 
years—an international standard of criticism. 

Unfortunately, the European essays in jazz have been 
disappointing. The French have too keen a sense of satire 
to approach it with sufficient seriousness, while, on the 
other hand, the Germans have approached it with a kind 
of earnest depravity and sense of sin that is not without 
its humorous side. Krenek’s Johnny spielt auf, the principal 
example of Teutonic jazz, may seem daring to those whose 
previous standards have been a Munich café-band plough- 
ing through a ‘shimmy-fox’, but its attempts to rival the 
school of Gershwin are singularly inept, and the main 
body of the work is as turgid and vulgar as anything that 
has come out of Germany for some years. The failure of 
composers to produce jazz works of any importance or 
profundity is in reality due to the fact that jazz is itself an 
essentially decadent and derived art—at its best an ironic 
comment on Romanticism; at its worst a sentimental ex- 
pression of a negative emotion—it is neither a vigorous nor 
an essentially new form of music, and any attempt to use 
it as a folk-tradition on which to form a style is about as 
intelligent as using plaster swags and ornamental iron- 
work for the foundation of a cathedral. 
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BAUDELAIRE 


‘Ce que je souffre en vivant, vois-tu, c’est inexprimable!’, 
Baudelaire wrote to his mother in 1861—a sentence 
M. Charles du Bos has chosen as epigraph for his excel- 
lent short study of the poet, and which might equally well 
have been placed by M. Francois Porché upon the title- 
page of his more popular biographical essay, now trans- 
lated into English, La Vie Douloureuse de Charles Baudelatre. 
That sentence was written six years before his death, and 
his cry of ‘inexpressible suffering’ sums up in its single 
tortured line not only his remaining brief period, the 
flight to Brussels, tedious exile, aphasia and idiocy, but 
the whole tenor of the forty odd painful years that had 
preceded it. At no period can the current of his life have 
run even moderately smooth: 


Ma jeunesse ne fut qu’un ténébreux orage 
Traversé ¢a et la par de brillants soleils .. . 


His youth, whatever its brilliant irradiations and meteoric 
flashes of pride and conscious genius, witnessed the in- 
ception of his miseries and learned to appreciate their 
vigour, the almost personal and revengeful force with 
which they pursued and harried him. At the attainment 
of his majority, or immediately afterwards, he had con- 
tracted immense debts—immense, that is to say, in pro- 
portion to his substance—and had also contracted the 
venereal infection which, long quiescent, ultimately 


* Charles Baudelaire. By Frangois Porché. Translated by John Mavin. 
(Wishart. ros. 6d.) 
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robbed him of both speech and understanding. Worse 
still, he had developed that curious disease of the will, 
‘l’Acedia, maladie des moines’, which made it impossible 
to settle in any rule of life or regular course of action. 

Such was the spectacle, brusquely unrolled eleven years 
ago, by the publication of the Letters to his Mother. 
Thenceforth it was necessary to dismiss a conception of 
the poet hitherto obtaining, which had been fostered by 
various of his most fervent though least discerning ad- 
mirers, and, in some small degree, encouraged by Baude- 
laire himself. We were obliged to strip his image bare of 
the rather tawdry rags and tatters in which Swinburne’s 
magnificent rhetoric had swaddled it. Our previous con- 
ception, the ‘strange, sad brother’, Satanic dandy or 
frigidly preoccupied amateur of Vice, aghast, yet delight- 
fully stimulated by the imminence of that horrific capital 
V, must be remodelled afresh. But, since modes of literary 
thought are as slow to germinate as they are sometimes 
quick to fade, it is now, during the last few years, that his 
restored portrait shows the first signs of assuming a distinct 
and novel shape. 

In England, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s critical judgements enjoy 
a considerable and deserved weight. With M. Charles du 
Bos, whose estimate of Baudelaire is contained in the col- 
lection of essays, called Approximations, he has piously set 
to work refurbishing our mental portrait, and the general 
trend of his conclusions may be gathered from a recent 
article in The Dial. As one might expect, a very persuasive 
and eloquent piece of argument, it errs, perhaps, if at all, 
in the opposite direction to that already pointed out by 
Swinburne and Mr. Arthur Symons. When Mr. Eliot, in 
company with M. du Bos, claims that Baudelaire was a 
Christian poet pre-eminently, he traverses, it would seem, 
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the limits of Baudelaire’s always nebulous and indeter- 
minate faith, set by the poet himself: 


Quand méme Dieu n’existerait pas (he wrote at the 
beginning of Fusées) la religion serait encore sainte 
et divine. 


And farther than that he could never find it in his reason 
to go. ‘Je suis mystique au fond et je ne crois a rien’, 
M. du Bos recalls Flaubert’s confession. ‘There was present 
a strong Christian tendency, no doubt, but Baudelaire’s 
nature was large enough to comprehend the Christian as 
well as other divergent tendencies. Together with his pas- 
sionate desire towards a sublimation of the passions: 


Dis-moi, ton coeur parfois s’envole-t-il, Agathe, 
Loin du noir océan de l’immonde cité, 

Vers un autre océan ot la splendeur éclate, 
Bleu, clair, profond, ainsi que la virginité? 


we detect the peculiarly un-Christian resonance of Latin 
verse, and the beauties of his achievement are classical in 
a sense in which you could hardly apply the word to pro- 
ductions of an exclusively Christian source. 

Besides, every attempt finallyto denominate Baudelaire 
a partisan of this or that creed will come perilously near 
ignoring one of the main assets of his genius—the singular 
economy, I mean, with which it performed its functions, 
an economy not least evident, monstrous as the paradox 
may appear, in its conduct of an ostensibly wasteful and 
disastrous life. Ruinously wasteful. Yet nothing of Baude- 
laire’s potentiality was ever dissipated or squandered. He 
was idle; yet, his own severest critic, his idleness, he de- 
clared at the end of his life, had been the nursery of his 
talent. He lacked equilibrium; yet that very lack of 
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balance kept him exquisitely impressionable and recep- 
tive, swinging like a fine magnetic needle, pivoted on his 
centre of ennui. Ennui! 

Tu le connais, lecteur, ce monstre délicat . . . Baude- 
laire’s was the consuming ennui of a born flaneur, anxious 
to reform but absolutely incapable of eradicating the 
hateful propensity. How else should he have written Le 
Spleen de Paris, or so drenched his verse in the winter fog, 
spring damp and piercing autumn chill of the nineteenth- 
century metropolis? No part of his being, then, but was 
subsidiary to the growth of his genius. He used everything, 
committed his full support to nothing. His sensibility was 
universal. Its appetite was voraciously keen. And we shall 
be as ill-advised if we entitle him Christian Saint like 
Mr. Eliot, as if, like Mr. Arthur Symons, we write him 
down Diabolist and dilettante of the Black Art. We should 
remember that his scope was sufficiently supple to touch 
extreme quarters of the horizon; a great poet, an un- 
paralleled critic, a figure steadily emerging, while its 
companions gradually recede. 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


MODERN BIOGRAPHY 


Three books which appeared last month are, each in its 
way, characteristic of the modern literary tendencies; two 
of them are autobiographies and one is a biographical 
study—The Skull of Swift, by Shane Leslie (Chatto G 
Windus, 12s. 6d.). The autobiographies, Wuda Veritas, by 
Clare Sheridan (Butterworth, 215.), and My Life, by 
Isadora Ducan (Gollancz, 155.), are books written with a 
modern candour. Not long ago Nuda Veritas would have 
scandalized by its lack of reserve and its comments upon 
the living, and My Life by the rapturous and intimate ac- 
counts which the heroine gives of her love-affairs. No 
doubt both books have even to-day shocked not a few; for 
literary reserve is a matter of manners, and since man- 
ners change in varying degrees in different sections of the 
community, some readers will always resent a candour 
which others welcome. Nothing can be more instructive 
than the truth when a writer has been determined to tell 
it; but such genuine determination is itself rare and the 
ability to carry it through rarer still. Meanwhile, it does 
not follow that all that is candid is either true, or instruc- 
tive, or even entertaining. Both these books, however, are 
certainly entertaining, and My Life is something more. 
Isadora Duncan’s book is the record of the emotional life 
of an artist; Mrs. Sheridan’s that of a spirited woman well 
placed for seeing life, whose gifts as a sculptor have inci- 
dentally increased those opportunities. The one is a reve- 
lation of a temperament which found full expression in 
an art; the other is a vivid, straightforward account of the 
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incidents and encounters which have made the author’s 
life exciting. 

When Isadora Duncan describes the emotions which 
her lovers and children, music and nature, inspired in her, 
she is re-telling us what she could express perfectly by her 
dancing. In print she is sometimes merely ecstatically 
clumsy; she could not be clumsy on the stage. Her own 
body, not the written word, was her proper medium of 
expression. Nevertheless, when she sat down to write she 
had to try to convey in words her feeling for the body’s 
beauty, her joy in it, and that profound faith in vital im- 
pulses which had inspired her dancing. Reserve, shyness, 
let alone a sense of shame, are fatal inhibitions in a 
dancer. She would, as an author, inevitably despise, too, 
that self-regarding watchfulness which, when extended 
beyond technical accomplishment and towards what 
others may be thinking of the performer, lowers the energy, 
rapture, and confidence of self-expression. This emo- 
tional congruity between her autobiography and her life 
as an artist makes her book valuable. It is a naked book. 
Those who are afraid of the body must think it immoral; 
readers who are sceptical may find it lacking in humour 
and far too guilelessly gushing; but there is no excuse for 
thinking it indecent. 

It is not, on the other hand, the merits, but the defects 
of The Skull of Swift which makes it significant as an ex- 
ample of modern biography. Ever since Mr. Lytton 
Strachey published Eminent Victorians, and opened his es- 
say on Gordon by telling us, in the manner of an old- 
fashioned novelist, that in 1883 a solitary gentleman 
- might have been seen wandering in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem with a Bible under his arm, biographers have 
resolved to arrest our attention by their opening sentence 
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and to stuff every subsequent page with picturesque de- 
tails. How pleasant it would be to get back again to the 
old unpretentious narrative which began by informing us 
quietly when and where the hero was born! 

The manner of Macaulay was soon discredited by imi- 
tators who had no learning to support it; Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, too, has not been blessed in his literary descen- 
dants, the majority of whom ape his methods without un- 
derstanding his discretion. The form he made fashionable 
is one which requires the finest literary tact and minute 
research. Now Mr. Shane Leslie, who attempts this form, 
has a strong imagination but lacks entirely literary tact. 
He is essentially a sensational writer and more careless 
than most of his kind. Undoubtedly he can write a good 
sentence, but he has no notion when he has written a pre- 
posterous one: ‘Under the rough features and coarse 
clothes he’ (Sir William Temple) ‘recognized a sensitive 
being’ (Swift) ‘easily touched by the bludgeons and blun- 
derbusses of a world which was insensately divided by 
opposing creeds and factions, theories and nations’. It 
hardly requires a remarkable degree of sensitiveness to feel 
‘the touch’ of a bludgeon or a blunderbuss, but Mr. Leslie 
never stops to notice the implications of what he writes. 
He takes pot-shots at his ideas (I do not say he never hits 
the mark; he does so occasionally), and he nearly always 
prefers the heaviest missiles. Alliteration has an irresistible 
attraction for him. An infatuated affection for that humble 
literary device can alone explain, for instance, the 
following sentence: ‘It was not enough for this gibing 
giant to play with Vanessa or to ply Stella’; or account 
for his having ended the description of an imaginary de- 
lirtum with the question: ‘When the Dean looked again 
out, of his sobbing skull, was it weeks or was it months?” 
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This imaginary delirium, imitated, of course, from the 
closing pages of Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria, and used to 
recapitulate a life in pictures, is, by the bye, the most 
imaginative passage in the book. There is a macabre vig- 
our about some of the pictures which shows that the 
writer is at last on his proper ground; but his impatience 
throughout to drag his subject on to it has ruined his book 
as a biographical study. The narrative itself is violently 
emphatic without being clear. The reader sometimes does 
not know for pages together whether Swift is in Ireland or 
in England, only that he, the reader, is supposed to be in 
Swift’s head. 

A writer so careless in combining words would 
hardly be more scrupulous in arbitrarily combining facts. 
Mr. Leslie suggests, for instance, that Dryden’s crushing 
comment on Swift’s early poems, ‘Cousin, you will never 
be a poet’, was spoken in The Rose coffee-house in the 
presence of Congreve, to whom Swift then whispered, 
‘Some day I will make sin and folly bleed’. Dryden is re- 
ported to have made that remark, and Swift in a poetic 
epistle to Congreve certainly wrote the lines, 

My hate, whose lash just heaven has long decreed, 

Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed; 
but there is no evidence that such a scene ever took 
place. This is typical of modern picturesque biographers 
—it might have happened, that is enough. Not all, of 
course, are quite as careless as Mr. Leslie, who, to make a 
phrase, will describe Swift’s eyes as ‘glaring like sunken 
loadstones from their occiput’, though a glance at Swift’s 
portrait shows that they were unusually prominent; but in 
the matter of constructing scenes out of unrelated facts 
there is not much to choose between Mr. Leslie and many 
others. The trouble is that reviewers have not time to find 
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them out, so the public never distinguishes between those 
biographers who respect facts and those who twist them 
and combine them as they please. 

The most curious deficiency in the book is the omission 
of the last interview between Swift.and Vanessa. It is the 
climax of the story that Mr. Leslie had been telling at 
considerable length, yet he never mentions that Vanessa 
in despair wrote at last a letter to Stella asking her whether 
she was indeed Swift’s wife. According to Sheridan she 
replied that she was, and forwarded the letter to Swift 
himself. Whereupon Swift, who could never bear his hand 
to be forced, rode over to Celbridge in a fury and flung 
the letter on Vanessa’s table, glared at her with his terrible 
blue eyes and left her without a word. Vanessa died soon 
afterwards. All Swift’s biographers accept this incident. 
Orrery only differs from Sheridan in speaking of the letter 
as having been written to Swift, and not to Stella. But at 
the very point in Mr. Leslie’s narrative at which we ex- 
pect it, we read instead this mysterious sentence: 
‘Fortune fixed their next meeting-place without help of 
terrestrial weather. Their secret remains one that the gods 
do not divulge nor can men discover.’ 

The ‘survey in preface’ is the best part of the book; its 
title, The Skull of Swift, has, of course, no more relevancy 
to the contents than the tail-piece, which is a small draw- 
ing of a skull with the words, ‘Alas, Poor Stella!’ printed 
under it. These are merely signs of the author’s love of 
sensationalism. It is not against his sensationalism that 
these criticisms are chiefly directed, but against defects 
which would not be tolerated unless readers of biography 
were already accustomed to childish thought-reading and 
inexpensive local colour which are the stock-in-trade of 
modern biographers. 
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READERS’ REPORTS 


Rossetti: His Life and Work (Evelyn Waugh. Duckworth. 
125. 6d.) will interest any one interested in human beings or 
in painting. Those who are familiar with pre-Raphaelite 
legend will find little new material, but they will be 
delighted by Mr. Waugh’s witty and well-balanced treat- 
ment of the old; and to those who are not familiar with 
that enchanted world he provides an irresistible intro- 
duction. No one could read his quotations without want- 
ing to turn to the sources from which they were taken. 
Nowadays it is easier to be witty than to be fair, and 
Mr. Waugh’s fairness is a pleasant surprise. Ruskin’s old- 
maidish fussiness, for example, was an obvious butt for 
wit, but the author has dwelt on what was far more im- 
portant, Ruskin’s good judgementand splendid generosity. 
He is equally fair on Rossetti, judging his unspeakable 
conduct by the peculiar standards necessary, but not 
varnishing it with the usual twaddle about genius. 

Mr. Waugh evidently values that part of his book in 
which he confounds the modern school of art criticism; 
but the poor old horse he thrashes might have been left to 
die in peace. No sensitive person can take very seriously 
the esthetic puritanism of the last fifteen years, and the 
most high and dry of art critics likes things entirely at 
variance with his theories. It is pleasant to read a book on 
painting by some one who understands technique, though 
I think Mr. Waugh overrates the influence of the Carracci 
in 1850. His esthetic judgement seems to me very sure. 

Unrelieved praise is apt to numb the reader’s interest, 
so I will end with fault-finding. First a complaint which 
every one will make: the book does not do justice to 
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Rossetti’s poetry. The author is obviously more interested 
in painting, which was, in fact, the chief concern of 
Rossetti’s life. But a hundred English people carefor poetry 
for every one that cares for painting, and some of these 
may be disappointed. Secondly Mr. Waugh’s light style, 
though perfectly suited to the earlier part of the book, has 
not enough weight and power for the tragedy of Rossetti’s 
decline. Thirdly, his structure is sometimes buried beneath 
a heap of quotations; at the beginning of Chapter III, for 
example, the narrative is broken by the interesting, but 
too long, extracts from the Ruskin correspondence. Lastly, 
there is a bad misprint on p. 104: Philip Wells for 
Philip Webb. ; 


Charles XII of Sweden, by The Hon. Eveline Godley. (Collins. 
125. 6d.) This biography will continue to be read because, 
unlike many contemporary biographies, it brings out the 
permanent interest of its theme, not merely those aspects 
of it which appeal to the intellectual whims of the mo- 
ment. For Sweden, Charles’s career was disastrous: no 
attempt is made to challenge that verdict. But the author 
has a wider sense of historical values: that Charles XII 
grew great at the expense of his own nation does not alter 
the fact, in her eyes, that he was great. She shows how 
Russia, not Sweden, emerged from his passionately un- 
statesmanlike campaigns as a participant in Western 
civilization; how the epic strain in Scandinavian tem- 
perament was called into play by this hero out of the 
twilight; and how, from the austere details of his life, from 
endurance, self-control and hatred of treachery, he was in 
truth a character from the study of which, as from a work 
of art, men cannot cease to profit. In form the book is 
narrative: the reader marches with the Swedish armies 
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from start to finish. There are, however, intervals in 
which Charles’s European background is adroitly sum- 
marized; and the figures with which it brought him into 
contact: Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, are portrayed with sufficient force to act as 
foil to the handsome, jack-booted monarch, whose fond- 
ness of the open-air and disdain of a wig caused the 
eighteenth century to regard him as a demoniac. The 
author has a grasp of character which gives reality to 
events, but she never substitutes psychology for fact. In 
this uprightness lies the book’s dual appeal, both to the 
specialist and the casual reader. Though the point of view 
is not new, it is well documented at many points from 
unpublished sources. The style is sober and scholarly, and 
illumined now and then by a discreet humour. Itis a good 
biography. 


I have read through Mr. Norman Douglas’s Birds and 
Beasts of the Greek Anthology (Chapman @ Hall. 7s. 6d.) with 
great interest; always with admiration of the learning dis- 
played, and at times with acute enjoyment; but when I 
come to sum up my impressions I am embarrassed. No- 
thing that the author of Old Calabria writes can be without 
merit; yet I find it all but impossible to give a coherent 
judgement of the book. Nor am I much helped when I see 
that Mr. Douglas seems to be as dubious as myself. He 
started with the idea of writing, ‘in reverential playfully- 
erudite fashion’, a general treatise on ancient Natural 
History: and then found he had to limit himself to notes— 
and notes often very hasty and scrappy—on allusions to 
animal life in the Anthology. These, as he says, may serve 
as material for someone with more leisure than he enjoys. 
They strike me as immensely learned; they are full of 
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knowledge both of the classics and of animal life in general, 
but they won’t do for the ordinary reader, whether a 
Greek scholar or another. They are so short, and so 
allusive, that they postulate a reader with opportunities 
of turning up the passages mentioned, of comparing, ad- 
justing, criticizing. One wants the references. 

The style, as is inevitable in notes of this kind, is some- 
times jerky and hurried, though often very lively and 
picturesque. The translations, aiming at accuracy rather 
than beauty, are occasionally bald and hard to scan. 
Every now and then anybody with a moderate knowledge 
of Greek, and with the Anthology beside him, will be 
charmed. Animal lovers should not miss it; but they must 
read it in a library, and be prepared to jump up every 
minute to consult this work of reference or that. 

On the whole, I incline to think that Mr. Douglas is 
right: the book is really written to be the basis of another 
book. When the right man appears, he will find Mr. 
Douglas’s notes of enormous assistance, and, if he has as 
much talent, he will produce a most delightful work. As 
things are, this little collection is undigested matter; a 
mere ‘permanent possibility’ of pleasant sensations. 


Jorgensen: An Autobiography; translated from the Danish by 
Ingeborg Lund. (Sheer & Ward. ros. 6d.) This is Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, from the early life of the Danish poet Johannes 
Jorgensen. The first half gives an interesting cross-section 
of the turmoil in the European mind excited by Darwin, 
Nietzsche, and Ibsen, the break-up of social discipline and 
the rediscovery of the individual. It is a distinct contri- 
bution to the history of nineteenth-century thought. The 
writer views his past with detachment and his masters and 
contemporaries, from H6ffding and Brandes downward, 
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with a demure humour which sometimes flashes into 
penetrating judgements. The biographical notes which 
tell us who all the aspiring young people were, and what 
became of them, were badly needed. Some English read- 
ers will be interested to trace the influence of Shelley, Mill 
and Swinburne on the more cosmopolitan northern mind 
and to discover analogies in their own late Victorian de- 
cades to the Dano-Catholic movement, the discovery of 
Baudelaire, the cult of Japanese prints, and the poetic 
revolt which addressed ‘the brain flower, trembling on 
the stem of the vertical column’ and shouted ‘Better one 
kiss from a hundred girls than a hundred kisses from one’. 
The style is of that period too (neo-Byronic introspection 
rendered with inventoried detail) which the rising genera- 
tion had caught from France, and called realism: ‘The 
mysterious cooing of the cuckoo is like the gurgling of 
blood from a wound; the large leaves of the sycamores 
shine with a blue tint in the rays of the sun.’ May 22. ‘Have 
quarrelled with the day and been defrauded by the night.’ 
There is a great deal of this, copied from old diaries—a 
great deal too much, one may say. At twenty-eight, the 
young author, poor, dissatisfied, and unable to keep his 
feet—or his head—in the rushing stream of new ideas, be- 
gan to draw towards Rome. What follows, his journey to 
Italy and to Assisi, and his gradual approach to the 
Church, is elaborately, picturesquely and somewhat 
tediously recounted. The manner of it suggests Huysmans 
crossed with Compton Mackenzie, with an occasional 
naiveté which reminds us that even cosmopolitan culture 
is no safeguard against silliness: ‘I became acquainted 
with the English periodical, The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. It was in the language of Byron and Shelley! For 
the first time I saw the language of the great revolution- 
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aries employed to the glory of the Catholic Church, and 
England, after four hundred years of No Popery, bending 
the knee to Rome.’ 


The English Miss, by R. H. Mottram. (Chatto @ Windus. 
7s. 6d.) The Semi-Detached House, by Emily Eden. (Elkin: 
Mathews. 7s. 6d.) Apparition, by F. Le Gros Clark. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.) Phillida, by H. S. Reid. (Chatto @ Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Phantom Gondola, by Maurice Dekobra. (Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d.) The English Miss is an admirably solid and well- 
constructed book; on that count, at least, it holds no dis- 
appointment in store for the numerous admirers of 
Mottram’s Spanish Farm Trilogy. Yet ever so slightly dis- 
appointed (I cannot but think) they are likely to be, and 
the explanation of its partial failure seems to be that 
commonplace ought to be the province of writers of gen- 
ius, and R. H. Mottram’s considerable talent is almost 
overwhelmed by the banality of the characters and milteu 
he sets out to describe, The English Miss herself and other 
equally four-square, red-brick personalities, squarely 
planted in a symmetrical suburban group. He has essayed 
the portrait of a blank wall; his protagonist, he repeats, 
was inarticulate, was unawakened, was entirely chaste, 
was not even pretty (as who should assert that the wall 
was blank, was blank, and was blank again!). His effect 
is spoiled by a curious psychological dogma: that ap- 
parent commonplace, after all, is probably no more nor 
less than the aggregate of infinitesimal oddities. 

The Semi-Detached House is the amateur’s book, par 
excellence, written as the amateur’s book ought to be writ- 
ten and so seldom is. Qualities of wit, warmth, social 
observation, with which the conversationist is often at 
least as highly endowed as the professional writer, are 
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here preserved and crystallized. It has the immediacy of 
talk and the permanence of a minor work of art. It is un- 
assuming and extremely capable. Miss Emily Eden, I 
learn from the preface, was related to the Miss Eden with 
whom Pitt at one time considered marriage, was born 
during the last years of the eighteenth century, and spent 
much of her life acting hostess for her brother, a Governor- 
General of India: facts, none of them without its signifi- 
cance. Hers is, with The Bachelor of the Albany, the most 
delightful book yet published in Messrs. Elkin Mathews’s 
excellent Rescue Series. 

If the parallel is accepted with reservations, Apparition 
might be compared with a volume of the Forsyte Saga, 
drawn slightly out of perspective. Here is a kind of under- 
lying seriousness and external ponderousness of treat- 
ment, almost worthy of the elder prophet, which may 
please or exasperate, according to the individual reader’s 
temperament and traditions. Here are the portraits of a 
complex family group, all variously affected by the sense 
of some tremendous imminent social change. The novel 
is immensely crowded and, at least, twice too long. We 
appreciate its situations intellectually, but emotionally we 
do not experience them. In the author’s imagination, I 
suspect, the sociological plan must have preceded and 
dominates the incidental human detail. 

Phillida, by H. S. Reid, is another of those frail pleas for 
the reform of the modern novel, raised by such cultivated 
and unassuming writers as Mr. David Garnett and Miss 
Sylvia Townsend-Warner. It is delivered in the rather 
quavering purity of style we have grown to expect—a 
charming story of seventeenth-century adventure on a 
remote continent, a suitable book to borrow, scarcely a 


book to buy. 
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Not one of Maurice Dekobra’s literary airs and graces 
survives the rough usage of an exceptionally inefficient 
translator. His novel is littered with their relics, like a dis- 
mal display of burst paper bags. Trustful humanity may 
perhaps exhaust the English edition of this book, The 
Phantom Gondola, in the pathetic belief that a story so widely 
read must also be a story which contains certain seeds of 
potential amusement; but the adult part of humanity will 
come away perplexed and discouraged: the mystery of 
popular success remains quite insoluble. 


Reconsiderations: Literary Essays, by E. E. Kellett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) Thirteen essays, well written 
with a body of sound learning behind them. Some of them 
are pleasant exercises in minute criticism—e.g. on the 
sources of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, and on the English 
of Joseph Conrad (showing he was not such a master of 
prose as is generally thought). Others are of larger scope 
—the exact nature of the service (and disservice) rendered 
by Chaucer to English poetry, the bearing on literary 
criticism of recent Shakespearian research, and Milton’s 
careful avoidance of Dante’s footsteps. Only one of them, 
on Critical Certainties, deals with fundamentals: it is 
worth meditating over. Mr. Kellett traces the fluctuations 
in some famous reputations, and attempts to determine 
the qualities which are necessary to survival. His own essay 
on the death of Swinburne is a most interesting document 
for the history of literary taste. 


The Perstan Gulf: An historical sketch from the earliest 
times to the beginning of the twentieth century. By Lt.-Col. 
Str Arnold T. Wilson, K.C.LE., C.SI., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
With a Foreword by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C. 
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(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 255. net.) I have thoroughly en- 
joyed Sir A. T. Wilson’s book. It is a history of the 
Persian Gulf from the earliest times. The story begins with 
primitive man (the Gulfis supposed to be the place where 
mankind first learnt the art of navigation) and goes on to 
describe the great sea trade of Babylonian days, the ex- 
ploit of Alexander’s admiral Nearchus, the successive 
dominations of the Gulf by Persia, the Caliphate, and 
Portugal, the struggle for commercial supremacy of Eng- 
land with Portugal and later with Holland, with its 
Persian and Arabian complications, the suppression of 
piracy and the slave trade, down to the comparative 
peace of the beginning of the present century. Here, be- 
cause of the author’s intimate official connexion with the 
region, the narrative shows touches of diplomacy and 
abruptly ends. 

It is a book full of information, but so well balanced 
and arranged, and the main tendencies and their perti- 
nent influences are so kept sight of, that the reader is never 
bewildered or overwhelmed. There are a great many 
quotations from contemporary writers, which help to 
make the story vivid and full of human interest. The 
author is rather diffident about these, and quotes from 
Cicero about those who ‘repeat the same things which 
have been written by others, which serves no purpose but 
to stuff their shelves’. He has at all events stuffed his 
shelves, not only thoroughly, but with discrimination: the 
bibliography extends to seventeen pages, but the book, 
although solid and scholarly, is very readable and may 
be recommended to the general reader as well as the 
historian. It will, of course, appeal particularly to all who 
have official connexion with the Gulf, or with England’s 
recently assumed responsibilities in those parts; also to all 
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interested in the present revival by air of the old trade 
route between East and West, in the safety of our Indian 
Empire, or in the rise of British sea power. 


Fouché, by Nils Forssell, translated by Anna Barwell. 
(George Allen Unwin. 12s. 6d.) Dr. Forssell’s task has been 
to discover consistency in a life usually held to exhibit 
none. Fouché, in the author’s view, was a traitor to men 
because he remained all his life a slave to his first goddess, 
Reason, actuated therein by his ‘profound lack of sym- 
pathy with the romantic and national movements which 
broke out in the nineteenth century’. Of other loyalties 
Fouché was devoid. Throughout his career, whether as 
regicide, terrorist, or minister under the Directory, 
Napoleon, and Louis XVIII, he was always drawn back, 
when opportunity offered, to the old Republican ideas 
of the Girondists. And it was his achievement, apart from 
his practical work in giving France internal peace, to be- 
queath the principles of the Revolution to such poli- 
ticians of the nineteenth century as Thiers, who were 
destined to give them concrete shape. This thesis is a fresh 
and definite contribution to the study of Napoleonic 
France and the history of Liberty. 

As a biography, however, the book is deficient. Dr. 
Forssell has no appreciation of that ruthless logic which 
governs the French character. Consequently, neither his 
subject nor his subject’s environment is alive. Lightness 
of touch has probably been lost in translation, and conse- 
quently one or two romantic passages about the sea jar 
on one. The book is not so much the study of a man as 
an attempt to explain him by circumstantial evidence. 
Judged as such, it is interesting and valuable. 
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The Watsons: Fane Austen. Continued and completed by Edith 
and Francis Brown. (Elkin Mathews @ Marrot. 7s. 6d.) The 
Watsons is a disappointing fragment, and only a few 
passages, such as Mr. Watson’s account of Mr. Howard’s 
preaching, and his daughter’s question: ‘And what did 
you have for dinner, Sir?’ are of the true metal. The 
manner, staccato and heavy, indicates rather that she was 
not in a writing mood, and knew it. The continuation, 
based on family tradition, sustains fairly well the move- 
ment of the opening (here divided into ten chapters), 
but the characters sometimes fall off into caricature 
and the incidents into farce; the diction is often out of 
key. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DETECTIVES 


Detection is a difficult trade. Even more difficult, it would 
appear, it is to provide the detective, in a detective novel, 
with any real detecting to do. This does not worry the low- 
brow writer, who can keep his detective so busy climbing 
drainpipes and falling into Chinese opium dens that the 
absence of the more specialized activity is not noticeable; 
but it is hard on the high-brow, whose critical faculty will 
not allow this way out. Probably only Mr. Crofts and 
Mr. Freeman, of writers of this class, consistently keep 
their detectives’ noses to the grindstone; and Mr. Freeman 
has a technique of his own, which is not to be imitated. 
At any rate, the majority of the bunch of authors coming 
before us for review this month appear to have felt the 
strain—their way out, according to temperament, being 
either to complicate the plot so incredibly that neither 
reader nor detective could possibly follow it; or to let the 
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plot go and to fall back on the characters. The latter solu- 
tion is the more promising, but for the fact that these 
writers’ experience lies all in one direction, that of the 
London life of the intellectual classes. But these form the 
subject of too many novels already, and, in any case, fare 
better without being forced into murder plots. 

Mr. Lynn Brock’s new book, The Slip-Carriage Mystery 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.), falls into the first of these categories. 
Never was any plot so tangled, never were there so many 
persons with guilty secrets walking between two covers. 
Under that sinister railway arch near which the slip- 
carriage lay, stalk no less than three figures in leggings, all 
bound on doubtful errands. Suspicious characters swarm 
like bees, and the only way to hit the murderer is to go 
nap on the only character who is not suspicious. ‘There are 
no other clues provided—though the author, in a some- 
what uneasy postscript, seems to think there are—either 
by the detective or by any one else. Colonel Gore, indeed, 
is, from the reader’s point of view, one of the most useless 
of detectives. He walks round and round; he gets shot at; 
he makes many knowing noises; but all he says in effect is, 
“You put sugar in your tea with your left hand on 
Thursday afternoon, November oth, 1922? A-ah, then 
you’re the murderer!’ And so it is. This may be called ‘the 
technique of the strawberry mark upon the left arm’. It is 
not interesting. For all that, the book is well written, in- 
telligent, and readable; its trouble is really lack of imagi- 
nation. 

Mr. Anthony Gilbertis better. The Murder of Mrs. Daven- 
port (Collins. 7s. 6d.) has, at any rate, some detection about 
it, and some characters, though he is regrettably inclined 
to sentimentalize over his rather unattractive protagonists. 
He has taken trouble about his minor parts, which have 
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got just the right amount of life; and his book is well 
written. But his plot is still too complicated; all the 
business about the clock and the bus-ticket is like an an- 
noying knot in a skein of wool, and he has-to go through 
appalling contortions to avoid letting the name of his 
villain get out three chapters too soon. (He might have 
saved himself the trouble; the gentleman has been ob- 
vious for some time previously.) But his book is well worth 
reading, and he should be watched. 

Mr. Berkeley, who bears the same suspicious Christian 
name as our preceding author, is a writer on whom we 
have learned to rely for wit and competence. Unfortu- 
nately, in The Silk Stockings Murders (Collins. 7s. 6d.), he 
has hampered himself by a ridiculous plot. Homicidal 
maniacs, Mr. Berkeley should realize, are not interesting; 
and some kind critic might have pointed out that his final 
scene is absurd. He is always amusing, but may one softly 
hint to him that his hearty Mr. Sheringham is a bit apt 
to become the bore in fiction that he undoubtedly was in 
life? In his last book, Mr. Berkeley invented a really good 
character in Inspector Moresby; but here, alas! the 
Inspector is pushed into the background, and only gets 
a curtain-call. May he soon return. 

As to the fourth book, The Net Around Joan Ingilby 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.), it sets Mr. Fielding in a lower class than 
Mr. Brock. It has a complex of plots, suspects, and de- 
tectives, which cannot be followed without the closest 
attention. In addition, Mr. Fielding, conscious possibly of 
a certain heaviness of style and characterization, has 
striven desperately, by means of shootings, stranglings, 
and abductions ad lib., to brighten the course of his tale. 
This is coming to be Mr. Fielding’s characteristic; but it 
is not really successful. The violent scenes fail to stir the 
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reader’s pulse, and only move him to disbelief that such 
things ever happened to the lumps of stiff clay who serve 
the author for characters. Mr. Fielding is able; but his 
first book was much better than this. 

These four novels, though open to criticism, are at least 
all worth reading, and all written by authors who know 
how to write. In the next batch we come to some of whom 
that cannot be said. Lord Ernest Hamilton must be either 
a man of infinite leisure or so voracious a reader that 
nothing less than 100,000 words can stay his appetite for 
an instant. Never did any story take so long as The Four 
Tragedies of Memworth (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) to come to the 
point; nor are many modern novels written in so slow and 
dressily Victorian a style. The opening chapters are almost 
‘period literature’. This is a pity, for Lord Ernest had a 
good plot in his head, which, cut down by one-third, and 
managed rather better, would have made a good book. 
But he should note that his conclusion, though it may be 
original, is lazy, and burkes criticism, by making it im- 
possible for the reader to know whether or not he has 
tied up his loose ends—one of the first essentials in a 
detective novel. 

The same firm has issued, in 2 LO, by Walter Masterman 
(7s. 6d.), what must be nearly the worst story in the world. 
It is incredible from start to finish; its dialogue is a pale 
imitation of East Lynne; and its grand finale a shocking 
libel on the B.B.C. It would appear that Mr. Masterman 
has written at least one previous novel; but why a new 
firm, advertising itself especially as a connoisseur of de- 
tective novels, should put its name to such rubbish must 
remain a mystery. Mr. J. D. Beresford, also, practised 
novelist as he is, fills us with astonishment on reading The 
Instrument of Destiny (Collins. 7s. 6d.). The jacket mag- 
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niloquently announces that Mr. Beresford is proving ‘that 
it is possible to have real characterization in detective 
fiction without sacrificing the interest of a subtle mystery 
plot’. But, as a matter of fact, there is not an ounce of 
characterization in the whole thing; the dialogue and the 
whole management of the story are incredibly wooden; 
and the solution is obvious before even the murder is com- 
mitted. Mr. Beresford has mistaken his vocation. 

Of this whole gathering of authors, Mrs. Agatha 
Christie is by far the most competent. In The Mystery of the 
Blue Train (Collins. 7s. 6d.) she leaves no ends untied; her 
characters stand on their own feet, so far as this is re- 
quired of them; and she has no longueurs to make the reader 
wonder wearily whether anything is ever going to happen. 
As a matter of fact, this book is not her best; and the 
curtain-raiser at the beginning was definitely a mistake, 
and should have been worked in somewhere else. But 
almost everybody will enjoy reading it; and, after a diet 
of well-meaning blunderers, an author who both knows 
what she intends and can do it comes like a spring in the 
desert. Cee: 
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READER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
JOHN DONNE 


There is no complete edition of Donne’s works, and many 
of them can only be obtained at collectors’ prices; 
some are extremely rare. The reader who wishes for in- 
formation about them will find it in the Bzbliography of the 
Works of Dr. Fohn Donne, by Geoffrey Keynes (Printed for 
the Baskerville Club), Cambridge, 1914. The following 
theological works have not been reprinted since the 
seventeenth century: Pseudo-martyr, 1609; Conclave Ignatz, 
1611; Brathanatos, 1608 (not printed till 1644). Of his ser- 
mons, all delivered between 1615 and 1631, a hundred and 
fifty-four were published by his son in three fine folios; 
LXXX Sermons in 1640, Fifty Sermons, 1649; and XXVI 
Sermons (actually twenty-four), 1660. A few sermons al- 
ready in print were not included in these collections, and 
others are still extant in manuscript. 


PROSE 


The Works of Fohn Donne. With memoir by Henry Alford. 
6 vols. Parker, London. 1839. 


The most accessible and almost complete edition of the Sermons. 
Text of letters and poems very poor. 


Ten Sermons. Nonesuch Press. 1924. (Out of Print.) 


Donne's Sermons: Select Passages. With an Essay by Logan 
Pearsall Smith. Oxford, 1919. 
This is far the best introduction to Donne as a preacher and prose 
writer. All the qualities of his eloquence are exemplified, and its 
general effect upon a modern reader is discussed in the essay. 
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Donne’s Devotions, 1623. Pickering, London. 1840. Talboys, 
Oxford. 1841. Cambridge University Press. 1923. Ed. by 
J. Sparrow. 


Characteristic meditations and passionate prayers written during 
his illness, 1623. An intimate piece of self-portraiture. 


Essays in Divinity, 1614-15. Ed. by Augustus Jessop. 
J. Tupling, London. 1855. 


Learned notes, only interesting to students of seventeenth-century 
Theology. 


Problems and Paradoxes (written in youth; published post- 
humously, 1633, enlarged edition, 1652). Reprinted by 
Nonesuch Press. 

Interesting as specimens of the mannered wit of the period and 


in particular of the wit of ‘Jack’ Donne in his lighter unregenerate 
mood. 
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Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by MAX PEMBERTON 


PATRONS: 
The Rt. Hon. the ViscoUNT BURNHAM SIR WILLIAM BERRY, Bt. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., | 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL SIR CHARLES STARMER Litt.D. 1 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL CacIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 


SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE JOUR- 
NALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING arid PROSE-WRITING) are all 
given by correspondence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known and success- 
ful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students have been 
chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all the foremost pub- 
lications of the day. The School gives not only thoroughly sound and 
practical training, but also advises its students in the disposal of their work. 


Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 


and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 


Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, may be 
obtained on request addressed to: 

APPLICATION Dept. L.: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

I10 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 

Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 
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POETRY 
Poems of John Donne. Ed. by H. J. C. Grierson. Vol. I. 
Text with Appendices. Vol. II. Introduction and Com- 


mentary. Clarendon Press. 1912. 
This is the best edition. The Notes and-Commentary are most 
valuable. 


Poems of John Donne. Ed. by E. K. Chambers. Intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. (The Muses 
Library.) Lawrence G Bullen. 1896. 


To show how much editing has been required to get the text of 
Donne’s poems straight, one example will suffice; the last line of 
the first stanza of The Ecstasy ran in the 1669 edition: 


‘Sate we on one another’s breasts.’ 
This is the best cheap edition of the poems. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Walton’s Life of Donne. 


First printed as an introduction to the LXXX Sermons of 1640. 
Procurable in the many editions of Walton’s Lives. An exquisite 
work of art, but in many respects misleading. 


Life and Letters of Fohn Donne, by Edmund Gosse. 2 vols. 
Heinemann. 1899. 


A work of research; not, however, one of Gosse’s best biographies. 
Contains nearly all the letters. 


John Donne (Leaders of Religion Series), by Augustus 
Jessopp. London. 1897. 


Donne’s poetry did not interest Jessopp, nor does he examine his 
character; but Donne the theologian and preacher is expounded 
admirably. 


Donne. H. PA. Fausset. 

A psychological study. 
Letters to Severall Persons of Honour. John Donne. First pub- 
lished in 1651. Reprinted and Ed. by C. E. Merrill, jr. 
(600 copies.) Sturgis @ Walton. New York. 1910. 
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BENN BOOKS 


x K x«K 
THE CELTIC SONG BOOK 
by Dr. A. P. Graves 10s. 6d. net 


has gathered within its pages the best of the folk-songs and the 
poetry that form the undying heritage of the Celtic race. There 
are here Irish, Gaelic, Cymric and Breton songs, ranging from 
battle hymns to love songs. The words and music are given in 
every case, with a historical foreword to each group by Dr. 
Graves—himself the author of many famous songs, among 
them “Father O’Flynn.” 


LETTERS TO HILARY 


by Stephen King-Hall 8s. 6d. net 


«“ 


is a bookina million; its success should be instant and lasting. 
... The author comes as a magician to sweep away the cobwebs 
of date and fact, and to transform the dry places of history into a 
garden of the imagination. The thing could not be better done, 
or with a more enchanting appeal.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GREENE MURDER CASE 
by S. S. Van Dine 7s. 6d. net 
eclipses even those two remarkable books by the same author, 
The Benson Murder Case and The Canary Murder Case. “Rarely 
do we have a chance of recommending a book of this class with 
so much confidence to those readers who understand that for 
busy people good detective stories afford one of the most effec- 
tive forms of mental relaxation that have ever been invented.” — 
New Statesman. 

§ Further particulars of Benn Books will be found on the Theatre 
page of “The Times” every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, and on the first literary page of “The Sunday Times” every 
Sunday. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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CRITICISM 

Ben Jonson comments upon Donne’s poetry in his Conver- 
sations with Drummond of Hawthornden. See also Dryden’s 
Essay on Satire, prefixed to his Fuvenal, 1693. 


Samuel Johnson. Lives of the Poets. (See Life of Cowley.) 


Coleridge’s Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare and some of 


the Older Poets and Dramatists. 

The Notes on Donne are very brief; they contain the famous lines 
describing his poetry: 

Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, fancy’s maze and clue, 

Wit’s forge and fire-blast, meaning’s press and screw. 
See also Coleridge’s Notes on English Divines. Many beautiful 
passages are quoted from the LXXX Sermons,~with devout or 
esthetic comments. 


J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. The Classic Preachers of the English 
Church. 1877. 


Leslie Stephen. Studies of a Biographer. 


Very sound on Donne’s character and career. 


W. J. A. Courthorpe. A History of English Poetry. Vol. III, 
ch. 8. The School of Metaphysical Wit. 1903. 

W. F. Melton. The Rhetoric of Fohn Donne’s Verse. Balti- 
more. 1906. 

H. J. CG. Grierson. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature. Vol. III, ch. xi. John Donne. 1909. 

H. J. C. Grierson. The Background of English Literature. 
(Chatto G@ Windus.) The Metaphysical Poets. 1925. 

Miss Ramsay. Les Doctrines médiévales chez Donne. Oxford 
University Press. 1917. 


Desmond MacCarthy. John Donne. The New Quarterly. 
Vol. I. 1910. 


Rupert Brooke. John Donne. Poetry and Drama. 1913. 
D.M. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


A MURDERER’S CONFESSION 


[ The last item in Marcus Hodge’s ‘Notable British Trials Series? 
as the case of Samuel Herbert Dougal, who murdered, on May 19th, 
1899, a woman about fifty-six years old, Camille Cecile Holland; 
an excellent addition to the series which has only one defect: it 
contains a photograph of the wrong Mr. Fustice Wright. The trial 
itself was of no particular interest, but the circumstances of the 
crime struck the popular imagination. ‘The Moat Farm Murder’ 
has been widely remembered. Dougal was executed on Fuly r4th, 
1903. On July 15th the Sun newspaper published an account of 
the crime, taken down in a series of interviews from the lips of the 
criminal himself. I remember, twenty-five years ago, being much 
impressed by this account; I preserved it and frequently lent it to 
others who were also impressed. Miss. Tennyson Jesse mentions it 
in her introduction as the confession, one of several, “which seems 
most nearly to approximate to truth’. It 1s not only a very curious 
human document, but it has as a story the vivid convincing power 
more often found in good fiction than in confessions. It 1s well 
worth preserving. 

Dougal began by first giving an account of how he isolated 
Miss Holland by intercepting her correspondence with her nephew, 
Mr. Legrand Holland, always going himself to meet the postman, 
and when she answered inserting her letter in an envelope addressed 
to himself in London. It is clear from his account that he envisaged 
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the possibility of ‘putting her out of the way’, even while they were 
looking together for a farm; but that murder was only an alterna- 
tive to another scheme. He had induced her to leave her boarding- 
house in Elgin Crescent on December gth. Their life together lasted 
about six months, of which three weeks only were spent at the Moat 
Farm. Dougal, who had been a soldier and twice married, was 
then fifty-three. Tue Eprror.] 


I did not find Miss Holland as generous as I expected; in 
fact, as her banking account will show, until we actually 
went to the Moat Farm she drew but very little money out 
of the bank. At this time our expenses were heavy, because, 
between the time we went to Hassocks and the period 
when we lived with Mrs. Wisken at Saffron Walden, we 
went about a great deal, and most of the expenses were 
paid by me. 

I didn’t have very much money, but what I did have I 
soon got through, and that was why I suggested that we 
should buy a farm. I told her that my father would not 
live long, and that upon his death I was entitled to a large 
sum of money, and I further showed her a claim I had 
against the War Office for arrears of pay due to me. She 
was a very careful old lady, and she examined the docu- 
ments I produced to her very carefully. I did not like this 
because I was afraid that she would detect erasures and 
alterations in some of them, so I rather resented the way 
in which she received the statements I made, and, finding 
that I was rather cross, she said she would never doubt me 
again, but put the utmost faith in me. If she drew any 
money out of the bank she was very careful with it, and 
used to jot down on a little slip of paper even items for a 
shilling or so, and, therefore, I thought that the sooner I 
got her to buy either a business or a farm the sooner I 
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should be able to deal with the profits and so have some 
money for myself. Of course, I told her that I had man- 
aged a large estate, and that I could, if I obtained a suit- 
able farm, make it very profitable, and that instead of 
growing oats and wheat I should grow mushrooms, toma- 
toes and cucumbers, and cultivate bees and flowers, and 
by watching the markets we could send the produce to be 
sold only when the demand sent up prices. 

Of course, I never intended to do anything of the kind, 
my intention being to get her to buy the farm and transfer 
it to me, whereupon I meant to sell it. She was an excel- 
lent business woman, and she accompanied me on several 
occasions to look at different farms in various parts of 
Essex, Sussex, and Kent. At this time I meant to get hold, 
if possible, of all her property, and, therefore, I did not 
want an ordinary farm, where there would be a lot of pry- 
ing neighbours, or where it would be easy to get to, I 
should think we saw about a dozen farms altogether, but 
none of them suited me until I came across the Moat 
House Farm, which at that time was called Coldham’s or 
Saville’s Farm. It was just the place I wanted, and I 
thought the moat would be very useful, because after the 
farm had been transferred to me I thought it might be 
easy for the lady to be found in the moat. There were 
many ways of leaving the farm without being seen, which 
acted as a powerful inducement for me to take it, and 
when she complained of its loneliness I said that that was 
its charm, because we should be able to live there together 
away from any inquisitive strangers. Everything went all 
right up to the time that the farm was purchased, and I 
certainly did intend that the deeds should be made out in 
my name, but to this Miss Holland would not consent, nor 
would she pay the deposit in my name, and, theretore, all 
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the visions I had had of getting hold of the farm, turning 
her out, and selling it melted away. I could see she in- 
tended to be master, and that she had been so in the habit, 
during her life, of doing her own business that, even if we 
did make any profit, it would be she who would be hand- 
ling the money. In choosing the Moat House Farm I 
thought it would be a nice place to leave her while I went 
up to London to negotiate for the sale of the farm produce 
when, of course, I intended to have a good time. 

We paid many visits to the Moat House Farm before we 
actually took possession, and, finding she was so tight- 
fisted, I began to think of various schemes to put her out 
of the way, but I thought I would wait a little while and 
see if she altered. I think she was naturally very mean, and 
on one or two occasions even Mrs. Wiskin (the landlady 
who lives in Market Row, Saffron Walden) had one or 
two disputes with her about little items in our bill. It was 
strange to find a woman so mean, because otherwise she 
was not so bad, and she would often try, when I was 
miserable or down in the dumps, to cheer me up by play- 
ing or singing to me. She was old-fashioned in a lot of 
her ways, and when I suggested that she should buy her- 
self new dresses, and wear more fashionable clothes, she 
said she would wear what she liked, and that she did not 
want to be in the fashion, and that if two people were fond 
of each other it did not matter what they wore. She had a 
lot of clothing belonging to her aunt, and she was always 
twisting, mending, and altering a lot of old dresses that I 
wouldn’t have given house-room to. She was rather 
snappy at times, and if I didn’t quite agree with every- 
thing she said she would bounce out of the room, throw 
up her head, march upstairs to the bedroom, and spend 
the day reading a novel. Perhaps towards the evening she 
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would get over her temper, and then she would come 
downstairs and plead for forgiveness. 

I didn’t mind these fits of temper, because they gave me 
an opportunity of clearing out and having a good day and 
a game or two of billiards. We had oneor two quarrels when 
we were living at Saffron Walden, but they were princi- 
pally about money matters, because by this time she ex- 
pected that my claim against the War Office would be 
settled, and that I should be in a position to help her to 
stock the farm. I was rather glad when we got to the Moat 
Farm, but instead of improving she got worse, and one 
day when I went to Bishop Stortford to buy some farm 
implements she complained that I had spent two or three 
pounds in what she called waste. I was drinking then very 
heavily, because I had made up my mind by this time to 
either get a lump sum out of her and clear out, or put her 
out of the way and have the lot. I certainly thought she 
had more money than she did, and although we were such 
great friends, it was not without the greatest trouble that 
I got to know all about her financial position. She kept 
her cheque book, pass book and the details of the shares 
and stocks she held locked up in a little desk, and she 
carried the key on a chain attached to aring in her pocket. 

I made up my mind at last that there was only one way 
out of the difficulty I was in, and that was to put her out 
of the way. I used to sit and think about it for hours, be- 
cause, although I had done a lot of things during my life, 
I couldn’t quite make up my mind to go so far as to 
murder her. I thought once that I would have a bit of an 
accident, and that I would contrive to get her out of the 
house in her nightdress so that she might be found 
drowned in the moat, and that at the inquest I could say 
she was in the habit of walking in her sleep, and had, no 
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doubt, fallen into the moat. But when I came to examine 
the water I found it was only about a foot or so deep, and 
that the mud had been allowed for years to settle at the 
bottom. I did not quite see my way clear to do the job this 
way, because I wanted, if possible, to avoid publicity. If 
there had been an inquest, I thought her relatives would 
be sure to see it in the newspapers, and that was what I 
wanted to avoid, if possible. I thought of such a lot of 
plans for getting rid of her, and once I almost decided to 
let her shoot herself, only she had such a horror of fire- 
arms that she would not let me even keep them in the 
house. I thought I could get her in one of the rooms alone, 
and while I was fiddling about with the revolver I would 
contrive to fire it off just as one of the servants came into 
the room, so that she could give evidence that it was an 
accident, but again I thought of the inquest. 

I tried to get her to make a will, leaving everything to 
me, while I made one also, leaving everything to her, but 
she told me she had already made her will, and that she 
did not intend to alter it. All this caused me a lot of 
trouble, and I used to sit for hours and hours conjuring up 
all kinds of schemes to get rid of her. At this time I got 
positively to hate her, and when we actually moved into 
the farm I had definitely decided what I should do. I 
thought that a good place to bury her would be the ditch, 
and that was why the very first week we were at the farm 
I gave orders for it to be filled in. It certainly was un- 
sightly, and I thought that in the summer time it would 
smell very unpleasantly, so I determined to drain the 
farmyard and the pond by the side of the barn into a ditch 
which ran by the side of a hedge. 

Although she knew nothing about it, she came out of 
the house and stood by the side of the ditch whilst I and 
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Pilgrim, the labourer, were dicussing the best way to fill 
it up. The elder tree stood by the side, and I can see her 
there now, holding one of the boughs, and arguing against 
the ditch being filled in until proper arrangements had 
been made for draining it another way. Pilgrim the 
labourer said the proper way to do the job was to make 
the new drain first and then fill in the ditch, but I had 
made up my mind what I was going to do with her, so it 
did not suit my purpose to accept his advice, and I in- 
sisted on the work being commenced at once, although I 
did not want the filling-in completed. 

Unknown to Miss Holland, I had made arrangements 
for my wife to come and live in one of the villages near the 
farm, in order that she might be near me and I could see 
her. I told her that Miss Holland was an old lady who was 
going to finance me, and that she would not be with me 
long, as she was going to take a voyage round the world 
for the benefit of her health. I had at this time, as I have 
already said, made up my mind how I should get rid of 
Miss Holland, and, in order to carry out my plans, the first 
week that I was at the farm I kept a look-out as I drove 
through the villages for a little cottage where I could put 
my wife until the job was over and I could have her at the 
farm. 

It is quite true that I took the house, and that Mrs. 
Dougal moved in when we had been at the farm about a 
fortnight, and as I knew I was going to take her up to the 
farm in a very short time, I did think it would be waste of 
time to unpack the furniture which my wife took to the 
cottage, so it was left exactly as she brought it with her. I 
don’t think my wife quite believed the story I told her about 
Miss Holland’s financing me, and when she had been 
in the house about a week she said she was coming up to 
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the farm to see what I was doing. Of course, if she had 
done this it would have upset my plans, and that is why I 
made up my mind at last to put Miss Holland out of the 
way. 

1 aBhet think I should have done it had I not been drink- 
ing; but the more drink I had the more determined I be- 
came and the easier it looked. I wanted money very badly 
then, and I made one final appeal to Miss Holland to let 
me have some money until I got my dispute with the War 
Office settled, but she refused, and told me that she knew 
all I wanted was to spend it in drink. She was so mean 
that she would not trust me with even the wages to pay 
the farm hands, and at last I was pushed in such a corner 
that I determined to finish the matter that week. 

Miss Holland and I had not been at the farm more than 
three weeks then, and I knew that if I did not soon put 
her out of the way more people would get to know that she 
was there, so on the Monday night I meant to shoot her 
the first opportunity I got. Of course, I know all about 
firearms, and when the wind was in a certain direction 
I fired the revolver off several times in the coach-house, in 
order to see if any one heard it while they were in the back 
of the house. I was very glad to find that neither Miss Hol- 
land nor the servant heard any report, and I placed the 
revolver, fully loaded, and some cartridges on a shelf in 
the coach-house ready for me when I wanted it. It was 
there seven or eight days before I finally used it, and now 
and then I would have a shot or two just to see if I still 
had my old skill of being able to make sure of hitting any- 
thing at twenty yards. What that servant girl Blackwell 
says about going to her door is about right, although I 
think she exaggerates a little. I had had a skinful of 
brandy that night, and I don’t quite remember what took 
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place, but I know that Miss Holland, when she discovered 
what I had done, said she would have the farm sold, and 
that she would not live with me a day longer. She slept 
with the servant girl that night, and so she did on the 
Wednesday and on the Thursday. 

We had quite a row, and she accused me of a lot of 
things. Of course, I declared that the servant’s story was a 
lie from top to bottom, but she stuck up for the girl, and 
she made herself so ill that she cried very nearly the whole 
of one day. On Friday morning we had made it up, and I 
was anxious to do this because if she had carried out her 
original intentions she was going to send a telegram to her 
solicitor instructing him to get rid of the farm, as she had 
determined to leave me. I determined that that telegram 
should not go, so I kept my eye on the servant and on 
Miss Holland the whole of the time. We had breakfast to- 
gether on Friday morning, and I then told her that my 
claim against the War Office had been settled, and, in 
future, I should devote myself to the farm, and that in 
order to avoid a repetition of the Blackwell girl incident, 
we would only employ servants of mature age. I got round 
her by lunch time, and we made up our quarrel and she 
had forgiven me, and that was why we thought of going 
for a drive. I knew the servant had written to her mother 
to come down to the farm and fetch her away, and it was 
my original intention to drive away with Miss Holland, 
and to keep out of the way until the servant had gone, but 
a little incident caused a change in my plans. It is quite 
true Miss Holland did intend to go into the village and do 
a little shopping, but I started on the drink again and, 
having left her in Stanstead, I drove the pony a short 
distance, put it up at a public-house, and then I walked 
across the road and called on my wife. 
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I don’t know what made me do this, but I was worried 
about her, and I thought she might come over to the farm, 
and I did this to keep matters quiet. When I got outside 
my wife’s cottage I was suddenly confronted by Miss Hol- 
land, who demanded to know where I had been, and why 
I had left her and had driven off. I was a little bit con- 
fused for the moment, but I was able to say that I had 
gone to the cottage for the purpose of seeng a woman who 
wanted a situation as a servant, which appeared to satisfy 
her, and we got up in the trap and drove towards home. I 
had made up my mind then that this should be the last 
drive Miss Holland should evet have, because as we were 
driving along she started to nag me again, and she was 
jawing me all the time we were in the Chequers, the 
public-house where we had some whisky. We got in the 
trap again, and as it was a beautiful night we let the horse 
walk slowly home, and I should think it was about a 
quarter-past eight when we got back to the farm. When I 
had taken the horse out I thought she would go in the 
house, but instead of that she made some remark about its 
being a beautiful moonlight night. 

I had pushed the trap into the coach-house by this time, 
and I could see by the light at the back of the house that 
the servant girl was still there doing her work. I stepped 
up on the side of the trap, reached down the revolver and, 
as Miss Holland stood just near the door looking at the 
moon, I shot her. I wasn’t standing very far from her, and, 
of course, I was a little higher, because I was still on the 
step of the trap. She dropped just like a log, and then I 
pulled her into the coach-house. 

If I lived to be a thousand years old I shall never forget 
the feeling as I caught hold of both her hands and drew 
her along until I got her into the coach-house. All kinds of 
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things came into my mind, and my heart seemed almost 
to stand still as I put my hand inside her dress to feel if her 
heart was beating. Of course, I knew that she was dead, 
and yet I don’t know what made me do it, but I knelt 
down on one knee and pulled up her head and asked her 
to speak if she could. Why I did this I cannot tell you; but 
just at that moment I thought I heard something move 
outside, so I kicked one of the cushions towards her head, 
and put my hand underneath her neck, and I lifted her 
head up and put the cushion underneath. 

I didn’t think this was of much use, and why I did it I 
can’t tell even now, but I thought for a moment that she 
might come to, because there was no blood about, and I 
wasn’t quite certain where the bullet had struck her. 

Then, all of a sudden, I remembered that the noise of 
the pistol might reach the back kitchen, where I knew the 
girl would be having her supper, so I stepped outside, put 
the revolver in my pocket, pushed the doors to, and then 
went into the house. I lifted up the latch that was fixed to 
the gate at the entrance of the moat-bridge, but almost 
immediately even this noise seemed to frighten me, for I 
stood still and listened. I could not turn my head towards 
the coach-house, and great beads of perspiration began to 
run down my back, for I had a most peculiar sensation as 
if some one was following me. I thought the doors of the 
coach-house had opened and she was walking out after 
me; I could almost feel her touch me, and as true as there 
is a God in heaven, I was ready to drop. I must have stood 
there some seconds, and then I put my hand into my 
pocket and drew out the revolver and turned round and 
looked straight at the coach-house. I could not quite get 
out of my mind, nor get rid of the feeling, that something 
or some one besides myself stood between me and the 
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coach-house. I had still an impression that some one would 
come towards me, so I levelled up the revolver and stood 
there with it in my hand. 

I don’t think I could have uttered a word to have saved 
my life, my tongue was like a great ball of fire, and I quite 
hurt myself trying to get some saliva to moisten my mouth 
and my parched tongue. Then I remembered how silly it 
was; of course, there was no one, and I put the revolver 
back into my pocket and walked into the house. 

We usually kept some brandy in a decanter in the sit- 
ting-room, so I pushed the door open and I picked up the 
decanter without waiting for a glass. I think I must have 
gulped down half of its contents. This seemed to steady 
me, and I walked along the passage, expecting to see the 
girl standing there watching me. 

She- was still going on with her work, and I looked at 
her to see if I could read in her face whether she knew 
what had happened outside. ‘Thank God, her first words 
were ‘Where’s the mistress?’, and I was just able to jerk 
out she has gone to London. I really believe that at that 
moment if I had even a suspicion that she knew anything 
about what had occurred, I should have shot her, and I 
knew that would not do, because she had written to her 
mother to come and fetch her away, and I knew the 
mother would sure to be there, so I need hardly tell you 
how thankful I was when the girl went back to the kitchen, 
making some remark about she thought it was very un- 
kind of ‘Mrs. Dougal’ to go to London and leave her in 
the house after what had happened. I don’t know quite 
what I said, but I think I madesome remark about its be- 
ing all right, because the mistress would return and be 
there before we went to bed. I asked her whether she did 
not hear me drive in, and she said, ‘ No, I have been work- 
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ing in the kitchen’. I felt quite relieved when she said 
this; but as I walked away into the front of the house I 
stopped and listened once or twice, because I fancied she 
might follow me and watch what I was doing, but she 
went on with her work just as if nothing unusual had 
happened, and I could see she really believed what I said, 
viz. that her mistress had gone to London. 

Every few minutes I broke into a violent perspiration, 
and then my tongue would become so hot and my lips so 
dry that I had to rub them with my fingers to get some 
feeling into them. I seized the brandy bottle again, and I 
had another good swig at it, and then, I don’t know why, 
but I thought it might be all a mistake; that perhaps, after 
all, the bullet hadn’t struck her, and that she had only 
fainted, and she might come to if I gave her some brandy, 
so I caught hold of the decanter and walked across with it 
in my hand to the coach-house; but I couldn’t make up 
my mind for a second or two to go inside. I called out 
“Cecily, Cecily,’ and then I listened, but I had another 
drop of brandy, and I thought what a fool I was, because 
everything had gone just as I had planned it, and there 
was not a living soul save the servant girl near, and I had 
nothing to fear. 

Then I went into the coach-house; but it was dark, and 
I pushed the door further open so that some of the light 
from the moon would come in. She was in exactly the 
same position as I had left her, so I knelt down and poured 
some of the brandy over her face, thinking, perhaps, it 
might revive her; but really I knew this was impossible 
because she was dead. I tried to sit her up, but she fell 
back on the cushion, and I knew all was over then. 

Of course, I had arranged everything, and had started 
the work of filling in the ditch, and I had mapped out 
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days before where I was going to bury her; but I sat down 
and began thinking over new schemes, and every few 
minutes I kept touching her and feeling her pulse and 
speaking to her. I don’t know how it was, but I wanted to 
get away from her side, and yet I was afraid. Something 
seemed to keep me there, to make me keep looking at her, 
wondering whether she would move, and yet I knew that 
this was impossible. I went outside the coach-house and 
walked down towards the lower moat to see if the girl was 
still in the kitchen, and I could hear her moving about, 
humming to herself. 

I stood by the side of the hedge for quite half an hour, 
thinking over all kinds of methods and ways of getting rid 
of the body, but somehow I had to go back to the coach- 
house. Why I did this I can’t tell you, but it seemed as if 
something was dragging me there, and I kept fancying 
that the girl would come out and go into the coach-house 
and find out what had happened. I daresay she is right 
when she says that I came back in about half an hour, be- 
cause I wanted to go into the house again and make myself 
certain that she did not suspect that her mistress was lying 
in the coach-house dead. I had to make some excuse, so I 
told her that I was going to the station to meet a train and 
bring her mistress back. I was in the house, I think, about 
a quarter of an hour, and I opened another bottle of 
brandy and filled up the decanter so that the girl should 
not notice that. it was all gone. 

When I left the house this time I had another good 
drink of brandy, but although it was neat it seemed to 
have no impression upon me. I could not get rid of the 
burning sensation in my throat, and I kept on walking 
backwards and forwards outside the coach-house, fancy- 
ing every minute that some one would come along or that 
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the doors would open and I should find myself forced to 
use my revolver again. I went into the coach-house and 
put the revolver on the shelf, but I had to go back for it 
again and put it in my pocket, and practically I kept it 
there all the night. 

I tried to smoke a cigar, but I had to light it a dozen 
times, because I forgot all about it and it went out. I 
walked round the farm buildings. I pushed open the doors 
to see if any one was inside, and then I went into the house 
again and told the girl that her mistress had not come, but 
I thought she might come by the train that got in just 
after ten o’clock. Once or twice a feeling came over me 
that the girl was deceiving me, and that she was watching 
me as I walked about the farm, so the next time I left I 
stood on the moat-bridge in the shadow of the trees and 
watched the front door to see if she came out. I grew very 
nervous, and I kept fancying that if I went away very far 
from the coach-house she would be sure to come out and 
go in there. 

Again I began to conjure up all kinds of possible ways 
of getting rid of the body, and I made up my mind that it 
would be best not to put her in the ditch, but to take her 
away and bury her somewhere else. I looked about the 
farm for a fork, and when I found one I thought I would 
go up into the fields and dig a hole and put her in. I did 
go, perhaps, a hundred yards along the hedge of the big 
field, trying to pick out a spot where the ground was soft, 
and I could dig a grave, but, try my hardest, I was obliged 
to go back to the coach-house, and then I had another 
good dose of brandy, and I determined to carry her up 
into the fields. I took off her hat and her veil and the 
jacket she was wearing, and I picked her up in my arms 
and walked down by the side of the little moat. Her head 
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was leaning over my shoulder, and as I carried her along 
I wished there was a great big furnace there that I could 
put her in and watch her burn. I thought of cutting her 
up into pieces and putting her into the moat, but | 
thought of the time it would take me, and I was afraid of 
being interrupted. 

She seemed so heavy, and when I got up into the fields 
I sat her down and put her head against the bank that 
runs up at the side of the hedge. I got hold of the fork 
and I stuck it in the ground once or twice, but I thought 
it would be no good, because the hole would sure to be 
seen by some of the labourers as they crossed the fields to 
work. I could not make up my mind what to do with her, 
so I laid her flat on her back and went back to the house 
again to get some more brandy, for I was shaking from 
head to foot. I kept burying my nails into my flesh as I 
walked along, and I had to close my mouth to prevent 
my teeth chattering. What I said this time I am not quite 
certain, but I know I said I expected the mistress would 
come by the twelve o’clock train, and I pretended that 
the pony and trap was outside waiting for me to drive to 
the station again. 

When I left the house this time I went to the side of the 
ditch, and I thought that after all it would be the safest 
way to get rid of her; but somehow I wanted to bury her 
out of sight, and yet I wanted to keep her by the side of 
me, so I went back to the field and picked her up again 
and carried her over to one of the haystacks, where I put 
her down and left her while I went and got some straw 
and threw it into the ditch. 

I went back to the haystack; picked her up and found 
then that she was getting cold and stiff, for there was a 
strong breeze blowing, and it was rather a cold night. It 
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was a horrible sight to see her lying on the ground, and 
before I picked her up the last time I wished that she was 
alive again, because I thought, after all, she hadn’t done 
me any harm, so I knelt down and kissed her once or 
twice. All the good times we had seemed to come back to 
me, and I remembered that once or twice when I had 
been queer through the drink she had nursed me and 
tried to get me well, and that, after all, it was a bit hard 
to do her in. 

But then I began to think what would happen to me if 
she was found. I should certainly be accused of the crime, 
and what could I say after I had told the servant that she 
had gone to London? I thought I would hide her in the 
haystack for a few days, but finally I made up my mind 
that I would get rid of her once and for all, so I picked her 
up again and carried her back into the coach-house, and 
laid her down on the cushions. 

I went and got the fork, and I carried some straw and 
laid it down at the bottom of the ditch. I think the brandy 
then began to have some effect upon me, and I grew more 
brutal, and I began to think of the way she had nagged 
me, and the difficulty I had in getting money from her, 
and the way she had shown me up before the servant, so I 
caught hold of her hand and pulled the ring off her finger. 
She was very fond of this ring; it had been given to her by 
the only man I really believe she ever loved. 

I asked her to tell me the story one day, and she said 
that while her aunt kept a ladies’ school at Liverpool, she 
used to help her in the management, and, whilst doing so, 
she grew very fond of one of the pupils, who was about 
the same age as herself. This young lady had a brother 
who was a midshipman, and when he wrote her letters 
she used to read them to Miss Holland, and gradually she 
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grew to love the absent sailor. When the pupil went home 
for her summer holidays she took Miss Holland with her, 
and introduced her to her brother, who had returned 
home from a voyage. Miss Holland and the young man 
fell in love with each other almost at first sight, and he 
vowed that he would make his fortune abroad and return 
and marry her. He had some relatives in the West Indies, 
and he went out there shortly afterwards and took up 
some kind of post. He used to write letters to Miss Holland; 
but just when everything looked bright he was drowned 
through the upsetting of a yacht, and his body was not 
recovered for some days. When it was found, the ring that 
he wore on his finger was taken off and sent home to his 
parents, who gave it to Miss Holland, and I think she had 
some kind of monogram or crest engraved upon it. I took 
it off her finger, and just as I did so a stray moonbeam 
come through one of the cracks of the door and played 
about her face, and it made me quite shudder. Also I put 
my hand down and caught hold of the gold cross that was 
round her neck and wrenched it off, snapping the chain 
on which it used to hang round her neck. I had another 
drop of brandy then, and I turned her over, put my hand 
in her pocket and took her purse. I don’t think I knew 
what I was doing then, and my first intention was to strip 
everything off her; but I sat down and looked at her, and 
thought I would let her be just as she was. 

I picked her up in my arms, and, just as you would 
carry a baby, I carried her out of the coach-house and 
laid her on the straw which I had put in the ditch. Then a 
change came over me, but the more brandy I drank the 
more brutal and wicked I seemed to get. One minute I 
wanted to kiss her, and the next minute I wanted to pitch 
a lot of mould over her, but at last I made up my mind 
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that I would bury her and get her out of sight. I thought 
of what had happened but a few days before, when she 
stood by the side of the ditch talking to Pilgrim and my- 
self about filling in the ditch. 

I thought, perhaps, unless I covered her over, the fowls 
would scratch away the straw, so I got some brambles and 
twigs and pieces of wood, and I stretched them over her 
body and then put some more straw on top, so that the 
body would be hidden. Then I made up my mind to go 
into the house again and tell the servant that I had been 
to the station, and that there was no possibility of her 
mistress coming, that evidently she had lost the train, and 
that she had better go to bed. I went outside and I picked 
up the fork, and I put a thin layer of earth over the top of 
the brambles and straw, and I went back into the house 
and had some more brandy, and then I went to bed.... 

I couldn’t sleep; and I got up and walked round the 
farm and down to the road and back again. I couldn’t 
keep my eyes off the ditch; and I kept thinking that per- 
haps the fowls would get loose and they would scratch the 
mould away, so I got down into the ditch and kicked some 
more earth over her until it was about a foot deep. Once 
or twice I was tempted to pull the straw away and have 
another look at her face, but I tore myself away and 
walked about the farm; and I was glad when daylight 
came, because I made myself some breakfast, and I called 
the girl at half-past six. 

I am sure I aged that night twenty years. I never closed 
my eyes the whole night long, and I could not keep still or 
rest for even a quarter of an hour. I tried to read, I tried 
to write, I tried to sleep, but it was all in vain. Not one 
single moment’s peace did I have, and I am sure that if I 
went once to the ditch I went twenty times. 
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I now began to wish that all traces of this night were 
obliterated, and I was tempted once or twice to pitch the 
ring and the cross into the moat, but somehow I could not 
do it. When the girl got up I told her that I had received 
a letter from her mistress, and that she had gone for a little 
holiday and that she was going to send a lady friend 
down. 

Of course, you must remember that I now went back 
to my original plan, viz. that as soon as Miss Holland had 
been put out of the way I should bring my wife to the 
farm. I thought how well things were shaping, because 
directly after the servant girl had gone a I determined 
to send for Mrs. Dougal. 

I could not eat any breakfast myself, so I walked out 
and went down towards the little moat, and as I did so I 
met Law, one of my labourers, and the first job I put him 
on was doing a little more towards filling in the ditch. I 
directed him to get some earth from the side of the path- 
way that leads to the front of the road, and he did so, and 
I watched him turn about a dozen barrows into the ditch. 

Quite a pleasant feeling came over me as I watched the 
barrows of mould and stones turned on the top of the 
body, and I kept wishing that they were ten times as big, 
so that they would fill in more quickly. Yet I daren’t be 
too eager, because I was afraid that I might create some 
suspicion if I was too eager and too anxious to get the 
ditch filled in; so when Law had turned over a good 
number of barrows, I told him that that would do for that 
day, because we could do some more later on. 

I was very anxious to see the back of the servant girl, 
and, therefore, I was pleased when her mother came and 
took her away. I left them in the house alone and I drove 
away to see my wife and to tell her to make preparations 
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to come to the farm, and as I drove back I met the servant 
and her mother going to the station. I knew the girl had 
not the slightest suspicion as to what had happened the 
previous night, because I felt certain that she would have 
raised an alarm when her mother came, and would have 
accused me to my face. When I got back to the farm I 
walked into the house, and I was quite pleased to find 
that there was no one there, and that I had it all to my- 
self; but I had somestrange feeling that, somehow or other, 
that servant girl would do me some harm. 

It was a strange presentiment, and as the day went on 
I kept fancying she would come back and demand to 
know where her mistress was. 

The first thing I did when I got into the house was to 
open Miss Holland’s desk and go through a lot of her 
papers, in order to find out, if possible, how much money 
she had. She kept her accounts very neatly, but I was very 
disappointed when I found that she was not worth more 
than £6,000 or £7,000. I found a few bank-notes and a 
little gold at the bottom of the desk, and this I put into 
my pocket in order to pay the farm hands. I thought, 
perhaps, Miss Holland had some more cash concealed 
about the place somewhere, so I turned over her trunks 
and boxes, but I could not find any, and I certainly did 
feel somewhat disappointed. I had by this time, of course, 
already thought out how I should deal with her property, 
and I determined, if possible, to realize a lump sum and 
clear out of the place. I did not like to begin dealing with 
it too early, and, therefore, I began to have another search 
in order to find some more money, which I knew she must 
_ have somewhere about the place. In fact, I devoted the 
whole of the Saturday afternoon to this search, and I was 
rewarded by finding a letter-case with about £50 or £60 
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in £5 notes in it. It was evident that Miss Holland had 
had this by her for some time, because the notes were 
twenty years old, and had evidently never been looked at 
for a considerable time. 


I now began to practise signing Miss Holland’s name; 
but it was a long time before I could do it to my satis- 
faction, because I don’t know how it was, but my hand 
trembled more than ever it had before, and it used to take 
a lot of brandy for me to steady myself. 

I used to have terrible dreams at night, and as I went 
about the house I used to fancy I could hear Miss Hol- 
land’s voice. I think if I went once to look at the ditch I 
went a hundred times a day, and I am sure if any one 
had watched me they would have grown suspicious and 
thought that there must be something under that ditch. 

Of course, everything had gone off just in the manner I 
had planned it, and I began to congratulate myself upon 
the plans I had laid and the way I had carried them out. 

I come now to a terrible part of my life, because, how- 
ever clever one may be and however well one’s plans 
have been carried out, there always is the suspicion lurk- 
ing at the back of your head that you may have made one 
little blunder which will lead to the truth coming out. I 
used to watch every post in order to see if there were any 
letters from Miss Holland’s relatives; but I was glad to 
find that there were none, and that my plan of intercept- 
ing the letters had had the effect I wanted, viz. of letting 
her nephews think that she did not want to be bothered 
with letters. 

I used to watch every person who came to the farm, 
because I was a bit suspicious that, perhaps, one of her 
nephews would turn up, and if he did I was ready with a 
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story for him. I should have told him that his aunt had 
gone on a voyage with a seafaring friend. I determined, if 
any one really did come to the farm, to clear out of it as 
soon as possible, because I knew that the way in which 
the negotiations for the sale of the farm and its transfer to 
her had been conducted would make it rather suspicious 
if she went away and left them in a muddle. I had plenty 
of time now to go through her papers, and about a week 
or a little over after she had been buried, I wrote to her 
bankers and got a cheque-book. I now found that I could 
write her name very well; but if I had been drinking I had 
to copy it first with a fine nib and then go over it again 
with an ordinary pen. 

It was rather an anxious time for me when I sent the 
first letter to her bankers, because I was not quite certain 
as to whether or not the imitation I made of her signature 
would pass the bank clerks. I thought the best thing to do 
would be to apply for a cheque-book first, and I was up 
early the following morning in order to watch for the 
post-girl, who used to come across the field with the 
letters. 

The moment I saw the size of the envelope which she 
had in her hand I knew I was all right, and as soon as she 
turned her back I tore the envelope open and found the 
cheque-book inside, and I knew now that all was plain 
sailing, and that if I was careful and avoided making any 
mistakes I should still be able to keep up the deception 
that Miss Holland was living at the farm. About the be- 
ginning of June I made a cheque for £35 and signed it in 
Miss Holland’s name, and with a letter I sent this to the 
bank, asking that £5 notes should be sent in return. The 
bank sent the money, but at the same time they asked that 


a fresh signature should be given, and it was this that led 
B 
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me to inventing the story that the difference in Miss Hol- 
land’s signature was due to a sprained hand. 

I had been drinking rather heavily about this time, and 
I could see that I must be careful, and that I should have 
to steady myself before I imitated her signature any more; 
but after this not one single signature was ever questioned, 
and I got so perfect in signing her name that I could sign 
it a couple of dozen times with but very little difference 
in them. 

At this time I did not know very much about stocks and 
shares and transfers, so 1 made inquiries, and found out 
how they were dealt with, what brokers.did, and thus I 
was able to give instructions to Messrs. Hart & Co. for the 
shares Miss Holland had to be sold. I took a lot of care in 
preparing those documents and letters, and sometimes, if 
I had been drinking too heavily, I used to have to wait 
until I had sobered down a little before I could sign some 
of them properly. 

It would be very little use going through the various 
items and the large number of letters which I have signed 
in Miss Holland’s name, because one incident is very 
much like the other, and but for the fact that my hand 
was a little steadier sometimes, there is no very great 
difference in the signatures which I forged. 

At first I thought I would spend the money on the farm 
and make it a good paying property, but I am afraid that 
looking after a lot of farm labourers was not to my liking, 
and I let everything go, and I never worried myself about 
the crops. I couldn’t waste my time discussing with a lot 
of thick-headed labourers whether it would be better to 
sow turnips instead of mangold wurzels. The more I 
heard about farming the more I hated it, so I let all the 
land grow hay, which was very much cheaper, and which 
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broughtinafew pounds. For appearance’ sake I was forced 
to buy a few cattle, some sheep and some pigs; but really 
I took very little interest in them at all. 

It’s all very well to try and drown your thoughts in 
drink, and, as sure as I am alive on this earth, no one 
tried harder than I did to banish entirely from my mind 
all recollections of that terrible night; but I found that it 
was physically impossible. It did not matter where I was, 
or who was with me, the moment there was a lull in the 
conversation, the moment my attention was taken from 
anything, away back to the farm went my thoughts, and 
again and again the whole of the incidents of the three 
weeks Miss Holland lived there came before me. Some- 
times I would walk about the farm by myself, and if I did 
there was always that feeling that she was going to step 
out of the grave and touch me on the shoulder. There was 
always the feeling wherever I went that something was 
near me: that there was some one present besides myself, 
and yet I knew that there was not. I never could really 
make up my mind that she was dead, and yet I knew she 
was. As sure as I stand here, I can swear that I have gone 
into that coach-house hundreds and hundreds of times, 
expecting to see her lying on her back as I dragged her in 
after I had shot her. I knew that I should not find her 
there, but nothing would make me believe this until I had 
gone in and seen for myself. 

I did this two or three times a day sometimes, and all 
the time I knew that I had buried her in the ditch, and 
that she was still there. I have tried to reason with myself 
times out of number, but it was no good—I had to go into 
that coach-house and see for myself that she was not there. 

Sometimes, when I have been walking along or sitting 
in a railway carriage, I have closed my eyes and tried to 
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make myself believe that it was all a dream, and that 
Miss Holland wasn’t dead, and it was some foolish thought 
that I had got into my mind. I have got up and said to 
myself, ‘You are not a murderer, old man, whatever else 
you may be’, and then I have sat down again, and I have 
felt much better and more satisfied, but unfortunately 
this didn’t last very long. A few minutes later my mind 
travelled back to May 19th, and there I could see myself 
loading the revolver in the morning, putting it on the 
shelf, and then taking the pony out of the trap, and stand- 
ing on the step and shooting her. This ran through my 
mind thousands of times; but what caused me most 
trouble was dragging her into the coach-house and then 
carrying her up into the fields and then bringing her back, 
and then finally burying her. Why, three years after she 
had been dead, I could close my eyes and still feel that I 
had got her in my arms; I could still feel her head hang- 
ing over my shoulders, and I could still see her face as I 
laid her in the ditch. 

At one time drink would send me to sleep, and, perhaps 
for a few hours I would forget all about the Moat Farm; 
but as time went on I found it impossible to get a night’s 
rest, and then I took to walking in my sleep, and I thought 
I should have gone mad when I found I was a somnam- 
bulist. 

I remember one night I returned from London, and I 
don’t think I was quite sober, and, after having a good 
look round, I went to bed, I should think about eleven 
o’clock. I remember quite well taking off my clothes and 
getting into bed, but just before daybreak I suddenly 
came to myself and I found that I was standing by the 
side of the ditch, and that a spade was in my hand. I was 
in my nightshirt, and I had got out of the bedroom, walked 
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down the stairs, opened the door, crossed over the moat- 
bridge, gone into the coach-house, and then gone to the 
grave with the spade in my hand. I think I must have 
been standing there a long time, because I was very cold 
and my nightshirt was wet with dew. I shook from head 
to foot, and my teeth chattered and I was aching in every 
limb when I awoke, so I pitched the spade back into the 
coach-house and went back to bed, and there I lay awake, 
counting the hours. 

I was really afraid of myself, and I thought that one of 
these mornings the labourers would come in and find me 
standing there, and I thought of all kinds of methods to 
prevent myself being found there. The only way that I 
could prevent myself walking out to the ditch in my sleep 
was locking the gate at the entrance of the moat-bridge. 
I put a bit of chain round it, and before I went to bed I 
used to see that it was padlocked. Although this did not 
prevent my walking in my sleep, it stopped me going out 
to the ditch, because I used to go right up to the gate, and 
as it was locked I feel certain I used to turn round and go 
back to bed. I know I did this because one day the gate 
was painted white, and when I woke up one morning I 
found my hands covered in white paint, which showed 
that I had been down to the gate and tried to open it. 

I got very ill about this time, and I felt certain that I 
should go mad if I did not do something to distract my 
thoughts. I thought I would go to Paris, and at last I made 
up my mind to get one big cheque cashed and go away 
for good. 

This was about the end of 1901, when I think I got 
_ Miss Holland’s brokers to sell nearly £1,500 worth of 
shares. I was going to take best part of this with me and 
abandon the farm altogether, and I packed up my bag, 
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putting all the things I wanted in it, and I caught an early 
train to Newport Station. 

At Liverpool Street I met some people I knew, and got 
on the drink again, but I managed to catch the midnight 
mail to Paris. 

As I was going away I felt quite happy, and I thought 
I would leave everything and not a soul should know 
where I was, but when I landed in Paris a strange feeling 
came over me, and I began wondering what was happen- 
ing at the Moat Farm. It was no good; I was obliged to 
go back, and after I had been i in Paris a couple of days I 
started for home. 

I had some extraordinary fancy that some one belong- 
ing to Miss Holland had come to the farm, and, not find- 
ing her there, was making inquiries, and that if I didn’t 
get back at once the ditch would be opened and the secret 
of her disappearance solved. Although I caught an ex- 
press at Liverpool Street the train did not go fast enough, 
and, on the drive from the station, 1 wanted several times 
to get out and get in another conveyance. 


When Superintendent Pryke called at the farm I began 
to see danger, and I thought it best to leave the farm 
once and for ever. I didn’t know where I was going when 
I left it, and sometimes I didn’t seem to care whether they 
found me out or whether they didn’t. I was so tired of it 
all, and yet the moment I thought of a hand being placed 
on my shoulder I conjectured up all kinds of pictures. I 
have seen myself tried; I have heard myself sentenced, and 
I have felt myself standing on the scaffold with the rope 
round my neck. Yet when I was arrested I felt bound to 
make an effort to escape. I did not care very much about 
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the forgery charges, because I knew that at the utmost it 
would only mean a short time of penal servitude, but 
every time I went into the court my heart was in my 
mouth almost, until I found that, in spite of their search- 
ing and digging, they hadn’t touched the ditch. 

When the body was found I made up my mind to put 
a bold face on it, but at times as I sat in my cell I often 
thought that, after all, I was only living a life of misery, 
and it would be better to end it. 
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NOTES ON SOME TENDEN- 
CIES IN PERSIAN. POETRY 


When Mr. Santayana says, with his usual perspicacious 
imagery, that ‘. . . the Oriental mind has no middle; it 
oscillates between extremes and passes directly from sense 
to mysticism, and back again . . .’, he is referring to the 
mentality that produced the Buddhist doctrine of trans- 
migration—a doctrine essentially passive and unpro- 
ductive, and differing widely in its psychic and practical 
effects from the militant tenets of Islam. The pitfall of 
‘Oriental’ generalization yawns before him, but fortune 
favours his winged eloquence: in Persia also his descrip- 
tion is not without aptness, though the analogy is no more 
than a coincidence. It may truly be said of Persian poetry 
that it ‘oscillates between sense and mysticism’, that a 
mystical aloofness from material life alternates with an 
exaggerated appreciation of the pleasures of the moment, 
to the partial exclusion of mediate activities; but this can- 
not be explained as a mere expression of ‘Oriental’ 
mentality. If Persia’s social development has been stunted 
and belied the promise of her ancient greatness, and if 
certain fields of her literature have remained unfruitful, 
this can be attributed neither to a temperamental indo- 
lence nor to the influences of an enervating and luxuriant 
climate, like that of the home of Buddhism. History, 
religion, climate, all the blind nurses of racial character, 
have here played a complex and a very different part. 
Persian poetry, in its chief excellence, that magic fusing 
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of musical sound with thought, each giving life to and 
enhancing the beauty of the other, and expressing with 
equal felicity the most passionate human delights and the 
sublimest heights of mystical detachment, has scarcely 
been surpassed in any tongue. The fresh sincerity of 
Jelal-ud-Din Rumi’s ‘Divan’, now lyrical, now fervent, 
the tender majesty of his philosophical ‘Masnavi’ and the 
glowing odes of Hafez, are, indeed, without peer. Other 
writers have a more definitely human interest: the genius 
of Sa’adi is versatile and shrewdly observant, and there 
are the monumental epic and romantic glories of Firdausi 
and Nizami. Nevertheless, in spite of these, the Western 
lover of Persian poetry is on the whole conscious of a 
certain vague want. The pleasures of sense and the 
raptures of mysticism are fully represented, but the place 
of all the varied forms of corporate activity and rural life 
(and also indeed to some extent of any definite descrip- 
tion of experience or character) is strangely blank. 

This blank is the reflection of its counterpart in the life 
of the people. The traveller in Persia to-day is everywhere 
struck by a general appearance of poverty, neglect and 
decay, and by the absence of any sign of social co-opera- 
tion and organized effort. Deserted and ruined hovels, 
serrated walls of sun-dried brick in process of returning to 
their original dust, scanty trees stripped of every available 
twig for fuel, undersized and ill-nourished beasts, half- 
naked and dirty children, everywhere are the marks of 
extreme poverty and of a resigned acceptance of miser- 
able conditions. (There is reason also to believe that this 
state of affairs has existed for longer than many historians 
would have us think; in fact, ever since the downfall of 
Zoroastrianism, that essentially sane and invigorating or- 
dainer of agriculture.) If he converse with the educated 
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classes, the impression is the same. Disillusionment, 
cynicism and a paralysing sense of the futility of effort, 
are characteristic of almost every thoughtful Persian past 
his first youth. What to an English mind is apt to be 
interpreted as spiritual aloofness, is more often mere 
weariness. The ragged, deep-eyed peasant, calmly smok- 
ing his pipe by the roadside, in stoic indifference to heat 
and dust, and apparently preferring the raptures of con- 
templation to the worldly comforts purchasable byactivity, 
has only been battered by hard circumstances into apathy 
and inertia. 

This blighting atrophy and disablement may be attri- 
buted in the main to three chief causes:-despotic govern- 
ment, the Mahommedan religion, and the climatic diffi- 
culties of the country. 

Mutual distrust and jealousy, to a degree destructive of 
any form of social co-operation, are the inevitable result 
of centuries of despotic government. Where the sovereign’s 
fear of coalition against him was such that he continually 
fomented enmity between his more powerful subjects, and 
out of mere jealousy would order the assassination of a 
son, or of an able and faithful minister, an atmosphere of 
suspicion and fear was created, in which no combined 
effort, and consequently no social progress, was possible. 
Men sought to obtain power, not by self-improvement 
and mutual help, but solely by undermining those more 
gifted than themselves in attainments or fortune, and this 
attitude has acquired all the force of an inherited tradition. 
Even among the peasantry, who might be expected to 
exhibit the racial traits in comparatively unspoiled form, 
a native kindliness, good sense, honesty and manliness 
(still, happily, to be met with) have been largely corrupted 
by the example of the upper classes. The co-operative 
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spirit, and even personal goodwill, are scarcely to be found 
in Persia to-day: the bare idea of social service is, to all 
but a few, incomprehensible. All the manifold activities 
of a civilized community remain undeveloped for lack of 
security and trust. The ‘middle’ of the mind, whose food 
is the advancement of material prosperity, is starved. The 
spiritual side, defrauded of its normal means of expression 
in the ethical satisfactions of organized communal life, is 
thrown into vague mysticism, from which the naturally 
gay and artistic Persian temperament finds its rebound in 
an exaggerated appreciation of the pleasures of sense. 
Persia’s historical conditions have not been conducive 
to social progress. Since the Arab conquest, she has not 
known two centuries of even comparative continuous 
solidarity (if we except the Safavi period, which, curiously 
enough, produced no great poet—possibly because of the 
strong religious revival that swept the country at this time). 
None of the great poets of Persia lived under conditions 
of real security and stability. The three main periods of 
Persian poetry (covered roughly by the tenth, the twelfth, 
and the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of 
our era) were circumstanced alike in this: the country had 
recently suffered invasion, and was split up under petty 
rulers: memories of war and desolation were fresh in 
men’s minds, and in spite of comparative peace and to 
some extent settled conditions, there was no sense of per- 
manence in these shifting kingdoms, won by the sword 
and held only by despotism. To Omar Khayyam, for 
instance, living soon after the coming of the Seljuq Turks, 
the sense of the perishability and futility of earthly power 
must have been indeed a bitter reality; for this reason 
his Rubdiydt, whatever opinion be held as to its place in 
Persian literature, is nevertheless the superior in feeling of 
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Fitzgerald’s fine translation. The ‘Ecclesiastes touch’, so 
sincere and heartfelt in the original, cannot but ring a 
little false to an English ear, and savours of morbidness 
and affectation—so unfailingly do the words of any tongue 
evoke the landscapes of its country’s mind, with all their 
native values and perspectives. 

Another and perhaps an even more powerful cause 
has been the paralysing effect of the Mahommedan 
religion. The desert thorn, grafted with such deadly results 
on to the Persian rose, has in course of time changed her 
living sap-fed branches into a semblance of her own hard 
spikes. The inferior position of women, with all its at- 
tendant evils, the militant and intolerant attitude of the 
Church and the indentification of Church with State (im- 
plying that no measure can be undertaken without the 
Koranic sanction), have all had an arresting influence on 
thought and progress. And although the Persian is by 
nature no bigot, and religious ordinances sit but lightly 
on his liberal and easy-going temperament, still, the mere 
inhibitions of such a creed have acted as a sure and subtle 
poison reaching to every vein and nerve of social existence. 
The student of the Koran searches almost in vain for any 
expression of good will towards men, or even of family 
tenderness. Sufism was no doubt a rebellion of the 
Aryan spirit against this barren severity: the Persian 
humanity and love of beauty found in erotic and sensuous 
mystical poetry an escape from the puritanical restric- 
tions of Islam. But like all reactions it was unstable: the 
oscillation between sense and mysticism in Sufi poetry is 
so continual, and the balance so delicate, as sometimes to 
defy the analysis of the most sympathetic and learned 
mind. 


The natural difficulties of an unkind climate have been 
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yet another hindrance to communal progress. The Persian 
plateau is extremely dry and almost treeless. Cultivation 
is in most places only made possible by a laborious system 
of irrigation; underground channels, often many miles 
long, being dug from the mountains. The villages, isolated 
by tracts of desert and leagues of rough road, are the 
home only of peasants, who get scanty sustenance by un- 
remitting and patient struggle against overpowering diffi- 
culties. The landlords almost invariably live in the towns, 
and draw their rents through an agent, whose only interest 
in the property is to exact therefrom his time-honoured 
financial perquisites. The hard-worked peasant has no 
incentive to attempt anything beyond the supplying of his 
barest needs: exaction, confiscation and robbery are the 
usual fate of any extra production or endeavour on his 
part. There is consequently no rural life in the sense in 
which we know it: the traditional amusements and social 
sports of a care-free country community, the comforting 
benevolences of priest and patron, are largely lacking, and 
their place in the literature is a blank. Rural life has been 
too arid and unkind to provide a theme for poetry, and 
too hard and uncertain to produce it; it has remained, 
with very few exceptions, a product of the town and of 
the court. The few country dialect poets, such as Baba 
Taher, are mystical and passionate, with hardly so much 
as an allusion to the actual life of the people. 

But Persia’s climate has affected her poetry more 
directly than by mere inhibitions. Nature has her revenge 
on man for his impertinent personifications, unconscious 
though they may be, of her elemental aspects; in like 

degree does she impress him with her varying moods. 
Persia is a country of violent contrasts, both of scenery 
and climate. Tremendous mountain ranges, with rocky 
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gorges and terrifying passes, alternate with wide, flat 
valleys, and finally give place to the vast desert plains of 
the plateau. Long stretches of stony road, almost devoid 
of any sign of life, bring the traveller to the green oases of 
villages, their fruit-gardens and small fields ending ab- 
ruptly at the limits of irrigation. The seasons, too, are 
sudden. Frost-bound winter follows parched summer with 
scarce a temperate season between. Spring is a short burst 
of beauty in the arid year; a blossom on the bare branch 
of the Judas tree. No one, indeed, who has experienced 
Persia’s spring can be surprised at the large place devoted 
to it in her poetry. After months of iron winter, the snow 
suddenly disappears, and in the still, hot sunshine, daily 
increasing in power, is an almost ominous sense of im- 
pending events: then, before one is aware, the riot of 
luxuriant life is upon one. Buds swell, trees burst into leaf, 
even, it would seem, as one looks. The desert is a carpet 
of tulips, hyacinths, narcissi and anemones; the villages 
are lost in clouds of fruit-blossom; every garden is a blaze 
of flowers. Small wonder that the Persian’s New Year is 
kept at this season, and is the great national festival. For 
twelve days all make holiday: the most prosaic is swept 
off his feet by the rushing wave of life. But the glory is 
short. Before June the sun’s now burning heat has withered 
the flowers; the blossom of the fruit-trees has given place 
to limp, dusty leaves; the desert is again bare save for a 
few thistles and thorns, and the long, weary summer has 
begun, when the sun is no friend, but a fierce and deadly 
foe to man and beast and plant. Autumn brings relief 
from heat and drought, but is short and stormy, with 
wind-scattered leaves and rain-ruined mud hovels—a 
melancholy prelude to the long severity of winter. The 
Persian autumn is peculiarly forlorn. The few trees of the 
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small gardens, in summer a comforting screen, are sud- 
denly stripped of their leaves, revealing the surrounding 
wastes of the desert and the overpowering presence of the 
mountains. The miserable villages are laid bare, each 
with its adjoining grave-yard of unmarked stones, scarcely 
distinguishable from the rock-strewn desert. Now more 
than ever is man oppressed by a sense of Nature’s power, 
and of the futility and smallness of his own life—a sense 
which in Persia can never be long absent, but finds a 
mirror in every scene. The revelry of spring is dwarfed 
into pettiness by the stupendous desolation of the rest of 
the year, and the contrast comes as a perennial shock, 
which lends a tinge of sadness to every season. And all 
through Persian poetry runs this vein of melancholy: the 
consciousness of mortality gives pathos to even the most 
ecstatic of its joys. Truly Persia is a land of extremes: her 
scenery, like her poetry, passes from sensuous beauty to 
barren and morbid mysteries. 

The activities and impressions of man’s life, whether 
experienced directly or by reading and tradition, fill the 
garden of his mind with scenes and forms, and open up 
the vistas of imagination. The poet, by presenting some 
image or idea against a skilfully suggested background of 
such scenes and vistas (this being the function of meta- 
phor, simile and words with associational content), gives 
it thereby a new emotional significance. In proportion as 
this evoked background is rich or new, the emotion is rich 
or vivid. A certain development of the communal life, and 
a certain kindliness and variety of natural circumstance, 
are therefore necessary if poetry is not to be restricted 
in imagery and idea. And restriction in imagery and idea 
means conventionality, loss of freshness and consequently 
of emotional appeal. And although there is to be found in 
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Persian poetry a great deal that is fresh in imagery, strong 
and heartfelt in emotion, and of deep human interest, 
still it is not unjust to criticize the mass (and its mass is 
enormous) as monotonously conventional in imagery, as 
restricted in subject-matter, and therefore (from the 
Western point of view) as lacking in emotional appeal. 
This is not to deprecate the many gems, which are indeed 
of unsurpassable beauty. Persia has her tulips and her 
roses, none the less lovely because their home is in the sun 
and wind of the trackless immemorial waste. 
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ARNOLD WARD 


SHOWER AT DAWN 


To my friend X, scholar of an Oxford College, on his 
being placed in the third class in the School of Litere 
Humaniores. 


I stood and waited for the light 

In a land of marsh and mere; 

How hardly, hardly, died the night, 
How slowly dawn drew near! 


But softly with a faint carmine 
Flushed all the eastern skies, 

And o’er the straight horizon’s line 
A rim of fire did rise; 


And from the fire a light went forth, 
And things that slept awoke; 

But wet mists blew from out the north 
And wrapped that fire in smoke. 


And all the newly-featured plain 
Faded in fog away; 

Shades redescended, and again 
Darkness unformed the day. 


As some poor maid at dawn hath wrought 
And lit a pile for hire; 

It crackles, and the fumes untaught 
O’erflowing hide the fire; 
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She stirs the grate, and deftly guides 
The disobedient smoke; 

Straitly the truant vapour slides 

Up thro’ the chimney’s choke. 


So did Aurora swiftly chide 

The Pole’s unruly blast, 

And oped the southern windows wide 
And made the north doors fast; 


And quicker than it did draw near 
That shower passed away; 

Passed, to reveal a perfect sphere, 
A fully rounded day. 


O who by sure degrees and slow 
O’er his horizon’s ring 

Into a cloudless sky would grow 
By inches to a King? 


More blest, whose first ray scarce absorbed 
The mists in which ’twas furled; 

Who knew a cloud, thro’ which full-orbed 
To flash upon the world. 
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JAMES LAVER 


THE THEATRE AND JEAN 
COCTEAU 


Jean Cocteau has been a familiar figure to the French 
intellectual public for some years. There are some who 
take him seriously and some who dismiss him as a mere 
farceur. In 1923 the Academy of Humour offered him a 
JSauteuil—quite seriously. He has met, and still meets, with 
pronounced hostility from certain quarters, but he is well 
known to allwho have an intelligent interest inthe Theatre. 
In England he is scarcely known at all. Parade has lingered 
as an eccentric memory; Le Beuf sur le Toit was given at 
the Coliseum in 1921, and his book of criticism, Le Rappel 
a l’ Ordre, has been translated. Yet the recent production 
of Orphée at the Gate Theatre Studio met with a reception 
from most of the critics which revealed an astonishing 
incomprehension not only of Cocteau’s own immediate 
aims, but of the whole movement in the Theatre of which 
he may be said to form a part. He was spoken of as a 
Dadaist, whereas he is well known, in Paris, to be the béte 
notre of the Dadaists. His play was dismissed as a piece of 
pretentious nonsense, whereas it is charmingly, almost 
childishly, unpretentious, and is not nonsense at all. He 
is the light cavalry of the modern revolt against romanti- 
cism, and it is part of his tactics to surprise and shock. 
Cocteau looks upon himself primarily as a poet, even 
in his criticism. He divides his works into Poésie, Poéste 
de Roman, Poésie Critique, Poésie de Théatre, even Poésie 
Graphique, and he criticizes rather by means of a succession 
of illuminating phrases than by a closely-knit argument. 
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His criticism covers the whole field of the arts. In painting 
he was one of the first to recognize Picasso, Derain, 
Braque, and Raoul Dufy; in music, Milhaud, Stravinsky, 
Honegger, Auric, Poulenc, and, above all, Erik Satie. 
And in all his critical writings his object is the same—to 
proclaim a new simplicity. Yet such simplicity must not 
be confounded with a primitive poverty of means. 

‘La simplicité qui arrive en réaction d’un raffinement 
reléve de ce raffinement; elle dégage, elle condense la 
richesse acquise.’” The vice of romanticism is the wish to be 
always gorgeous. There is a certain stuff that comes from 
China; the right side is black with a few lines of gold, the 
wrong side gold almost entirely. Women prefer to wear it 
inside out. ‘Ainsi le romantisme porte la poésie.’ 

Space is lacking to consider Cocteau’s general views on 
esthetics; and it is necessary to confine ourselves to his 
views on the Theatre. He looks upon the Drama of to-day 
and sees that it is, on the one hand, the slave of a petti- 
fogging naturalism, and on the other that it is ‘rotten 
with literature’. Antoine once caused a scandal by his 
real meat and real fountains on the stage; now the public, 
as'a whole, is so habituated to the pretence that, at the play, 
it is gazing at real life, with the fourth wall miraculously 
removed, that it is shocked by any frank theatricality. Like 
so many who are weary of the complicated intrigues and 
the shallow pretences of the modern theatre, Cocteau 
turns to the music-hall and to the circus. He dreams of 
restoring that unity of spectacle which existed before 
Literature captured the stage, and turned her collabora- 
tors out of doors. Words to be spoken on the stage must 
not be the same as words to be read in the study; they 
must leave room for the inflections of the actor’s voice, 
for his gestures, and even for the décor. 
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In the preface to Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, Cocteau 
explains this very clearly. ‘The action of my piece,’ he 
says, “is full of images, whereas my text is not. I am trying, 
therefore, to substitute a poetry of the theatre for poetry 
in the theatre. Poetry in the theatre is a delicate lace seen 
from a long way off. The poetry of the theatre is a coarse 
lace, a lace of rope.’ 

In his simplest work the dramatist must rely upon the 
collaboration of the actor. Cocteau himself regards 
Orphée as his chef-d’euvre, a work which is the result of 
seven years’ study of the nature of the Theatre. An 
examination of Orphée should give us the key to Cocteau’s 
doctrine. 

The more naturalism succeeds in any art, the more, 
that is to say, that the work of art comes to resemble 
nature photographically, the more such an aim is demon- 
strated to be pointless. The Theatre has striven to be 
too much like life. It was more true to life when it was 
three planks on two trestles. Built like a Punch-and-Judy 
show it will last for centuries. Even the sellers of oranges 
and acid-drops play their part in a voluntary enchant- 
ment. The modern Theatre has arrived, thinks Cocteau, 
at much the same point as was reached in painting by the 
later Impressionists. We should not go to the theatre for a 
reflection of life as it is, but for the excitement of drama, 
and behind that, for the exhilaration of ritual. Tragedy 
was most vital when it was part of religion, and comedy 
when it was still an affair of mountebanks. ‘Le Cafeé- 
Concert est souvent pur: le Théatre toujours corrompu.’ 

An author holding such opinions must be profoundly 
attracted by the Greek Drama (especially by its wealth of 
legend, known to the audience and, therefore, permitting, 
inside its fixed framework, a wealth of embroidery to the 
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dramatist), by the medieval Morality, with its naive per- 
sonifications of Vice and Virtue, Death and the Devil, 
playing for the soul of man; and by the modern circus, or 
the theatre of the fair, with its clown, its conjurer, its per- 
forming animals. 

This passion for the Circus is now common enough; and 
there are times when all who are interested in the Theatre, 
when they see an equilibrist walking a tight-rope, with the 
crossed spotlights making fantastic shadows on the tent- 
canvas above his head, must feel that they are witnessing 
something much more essentially dramatic than when 
they are sitting in the stalls listening to the ordinary play. 
Cocteau is fascinated by the tight-rope-walker, and the 
image is one which occurs very frequently in his writings. 
Poetry itself is a miracle of balance; it is a thousand 
beautiful and necessary movements, on a thin cord of 
sense stretched over the abyss of no-meaning. What those 
movements will be precisely, neither the poet nor the 
equilibrist knows, until he is called upon to make them. 
The true symbol is never foreseen. The real poet finds the 
word, as the equilibrist finds the gesture, to keep him 
balanced. The failure falls. 

Any one who has ever laboured at a work of art must 
know that the accidental resemblance of two shapes can 
suddenly become instinct with meaning. The halo of 
Heurtebise is a mirror, and his wings the square frame on 
which a glazier carries his glass. So the Guardian Angel 
of Orphée is both disguised and symbolized as a mender of 
window panes. 

Cocteau has brooded over the stock effects of the 
mountebank—his whole paraphernalia of tapping horses, 
talking heads, disappearing ladies, comic policemen, 
clumsy conjurers, and live birds produced from nowhere 
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—until they have come for him to mean something 
tremendous; have identified themselves with the mys- 
terious figures of Hellenic legend, and taken the shape 
of Christian symbols. He has been blamed for mix- 
ing Christian sentiments—even Christian imagery—with 
Greek mythology. He has been blamed, too, for the friv- 
olity of interpreting the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
terms of a clown’s performance ata fair. The whole beauty 
of Orphée is that it is, at one and the same time, a Christian 
morality-play, a Classical legend, a poem, and a circus 
turn. It is a Classical legend seen through medieval eyes, 
it is a circus turn seen through the eyes of a poet. 
When we were children the talking horses in a circus 
amused us; in so far as we have kept our childish inno- 
cence they amuse us still. But Cocteau’s subtlety wrings a 
new meaning out of the resemblance between the horse 
tapping out the letters, and table-turning. When one comes 
to think of it, there zs something uncanny about a talking 
horse. Perhaps he speaks out of his own wisdom, and not 
from the echoof ours. Perhaps he is the mouthpiece of other 
beings, a voice from the world of spirits. Once his imagi- 
nation has taken that step it is but a step farther for the 
orthodox Cocteau to identify the horse with the devil, 
and demonstrate the folly of those who would take short 
cuts to inspiration, and find a royal road to learning. 
Orphée thinks he is on the verge of a great discovery, 
whereas the oracle tells him nothing that he could not 
have learned from his own heart. In the acrostic phrase 
which is the horse’s most elaborate utterance, Cocteau 
has echoed very completely the apparent profundity and 
the essential underlying triviality of all spirit messages. 
Eurydice is poisoned by a letter from her former friend 
Aglaonice. She dies in agony and without hope, for she 
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‘knows the Bacchante’s poison’. Death comes for her in 
the form of a woman surgeon, who puts on her white coat 
over an elegant evening frock. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Symbols in time 
wear out. The artist who first depicted death as a skeleton 
with a scythe, no doubt scared mankind. That symbol 
has now become a cliché. A death’s head frightens us no 
more than the label ‘ Poison’ on a bottle. Death in rubber 
gloves is sufficiently new and sufficiently apt to send a 
shudder down the spine of the most sophisticated. But 
complete sophistication defeats itself, and Cocteau sur- 
prises us next with the most naive of images. He makes 
Death bring forth the soul of Eurydice in the form of a 
fluttering bird. It is one of his most characteristic somer- 
saults—are we not still in the booth at a fair?—and in the 
play, preluded by the pretended manipulation of scientific 
instruments—innocent and charming. 

Death is a conjurer, and, like all traditional conjurers, 
has a clumsy assistant. That is why her power is not uni- 
versal. The assistant leaves Death’s gloves behind, and so 
enables Orphée to follow Eurydice to the underworld. He 
forgets also to provide a watch for Death’s operations, and 
is compelled to borrow one from the audience. The tight- 
rope again! This mixture of trick and symbol, so far from 
making Death ridiculous, makes conjuring terrible. 

The whole of Art, Cocteau seems to imply, is a conjur- 
ing trick which is suddenly more than a conjuring trick, 
like the changing lights in Chesterton’s Magic. Poetry 
trembles on the edge of incantation, Drama speaks by 
moments with the voice of the gods. The poet can only 
say with the photographer in Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel: 
‘Puisque ces mystéres me dépassent, feignons d’en étre 
Porganisateur’. 
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In the last act, the part of the Greek messenger is taken 
by a clown dressed as a police officer. The scene is half 
horse-play, half side-glancing satire at poetry contests, 
official intelligence, and the revolutions of public opinion. 
The head of Orphée, torn from his body by the Bac- 
chantes, is set upon a pedestal, and, assuming the voice of 
Heurtebise (ventriloquism and the ‘animated bust’ of the 
circus side-show), identifies itself with the author, and 
serves as prelude to the ‘moral’ of the last scene. 

This last scene, in which Orphée, Eurydice, and 
Heurtebise are reunited in Paradise, and are astonished to 
find that Paradise means their own home, has excited a 
good deal of ridicule. What! after so many apparent 
perversities and daring turns of fancy, to conclude with a 
prayer fit for the lips of any good little bourgeois child! 
There were those, no doubt, excited by hints of Eurydice’s 
past life, and the mentions of Aglaonice, who expected 
something more piquant. But to some, at least, the very 
naivety of the conclusion had a strange, unexpected 
beauty of its own. Piquancy, if piquancy matters, is an 
affair of contrast. The apparent paradoxes of the play re- 
solve themselves into a truism. The prelude was necessary 
in order that the end might come as a discovery. As 
Cocteau says: ‘I rehabilitate the commonplace’. 
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ROBERT GRAVES 


A LETTER FROM W. W. 


Recently, while trying to decide in what part of the 
Continent to take a few months’ holiday—Savoy, Switzer- 
land, or the Tyrol—a letter was forwarded to me by my 
father. It was written in an old man’s hand, undated and 
signed with the initials W. W. The colour of the ink and 
paper, and the style of the handwriting, suggested the 
1840 period, but as the addressee was plainly Robert 
Graves, Esq., I naturally read it as a personal message 
rather than as an historical document. It began rather 
abruptly: 


Mr. Robert Graves will bear in mind what I said 

. against the phrase of ‘making a Tour in Switzerland’ 

as generally understood to relate to Alpine Switzer- 

land—the thing best to be done is to cross the Alps by 

as Many passes as you conveniently can; descending 
into Italy and back again—to and fro. 


My correspondent was William Wordsworth, I decided, 
and my guess was confirmed by finding the address 
‘Rydal Mount’ at the bottom left-hand corner. He had a 
lot of advice to give me: 


Taking you up at Berne is, in some respects, in- 
convenient, as it leaves the Lakes of Zurich and Wal- 
lenstadt and the noble pass of the Via-Mala, and over 
the Splugen, and so down upon Chiavenna and 
the Lake of Como, etc., upon your left hand. But as 
you must start from Berne it would probably be best, 
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as we did in 1820, to go to Thun—at Thun (if you 
have an hour to spare) is a pleasant walk in the 
grounds of —— 


Here Wordsworth could not, for the life of him, recall the 
name, so he turned to his volume Memorials of a Tour on 
the Continent and looked it up. He remembered a poem he 
had written there called ‘Memorial Near the Outlet of the 
Lake of Thun’. But the poem gave him no help, so he 
wrote ‘near the outlet of the Lake’, and then scratched it 
out again crossly and gave it up. 


where there is a small Tablet to the memory of Aloys 
Riding. The views from the Ch: yd and Castle are also 
very interesting—up the Lake to Unterbeer and 
Interlacken. The Lake of Brientz—the Fall near it 
which we did not visit—are worth seeing if you have 
time. 


What poetic gold had Wordsworth brought back from 
Brientz in 1820? He had seen certain ‘harvest-damsels 
float, Homeward in their rugged boat . . . The rustic 
maidens, every hand, Upon a Sister’s shoulder laid’, He 
had heard them ‘Chant as glides the boat along, A simple 
but a touching song; To chant as Angels do above, ‘The 
melodies of Peace in Love’. No, this is not a parody. No- 
body could parody Wordsworth in his feeble years better 
than Wordsworth himself. 


and over the Wengern Alp to Grindelwald and over 
the Schidec to Meyringham. Observe, on your de- 
scent, look for the celebrated falls of Reichenbach. 
Thence by the Lakes of Lungern and Sarnan on to 
Lucerne. From Lucerne to the top of the Riga. 
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He means the Righi. The Righi ascent he had celebrated 
in ‘Our Lady of the Snows’: 


Even for the Man who steps not here 
But down the irriguous valley hies, 

Thy very name, O Lady! flings, 

O’er blooming fields and gushing springs, 
A tender sense of shadowy fears 

And chastening sympathies. 


I defy any one to parody that second line. Coleridge, by 
the way, held that a love of mountain scenery is only 
found among highly educated mountaineers (i.e. that it 
is a purely literary feeling): ‘Where this is not the case, as 
among the peasantry of North Wales, the ancient 
mountains with all their terrors, and all their glories are 
pictures to the blind and music to the deaf.’ The letter 
continued with a bare itinerary: Switz, Brunnen, 
Fluellen, Altorf, Amstag, Urseren, the Lake of Como. 


Then take the boat for Porlezza, and over the hill 
to Menaggio—thence to Cannobbia, thence across 
the Lake to the promontory of Bellagio, and from the 
Alcove in the Duke’s grounds, you see parts of the 
three reaches of the Lake of Como—magnificent 
prospect—here if you find our names, pray refresh 
them 


It was at Cannobbia that Wordsworth had fallen in with 
the Italian itinerant who was planning to come to 
England to hawk clay busts of Shakespeare and Milton 
round the countryside, and had penned the following 
tender lines: 
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What stirring wonders wilt thou see 

In the proud Isle of Liberty! 

Yet will the Wanderer sometimes pine 

With thoughts which no delights can chase, 
Recall a Sister’s last embrace 

His mother’s neck entwine. 

Nor shall forget the Maiden coy 

That would have loved the bright-haired boy. 


Any such of my readers as are Wordsworthians will 
recall how Wordsworth ‘ therefore wished him safe return, 
To Como’s steeps—his happy bourne! In garden glade to 
prop the twig, That ill supports the luscious fig’. 

Twig, fig, pig, wig, jig! That’s what poems are made of! 
I don’t think I’ll quote any more of the letter, which just 
went on and on for a thousand words, and wasn’t in the 
least helpful to me. In fact, it decided me against Switzer- 
land altogether. Later, it was put up at Sotheby’s and 
somebody paid quite a lot of money for it because it was 
by Wordsworth. But Wordsworth in 1843 was not the 
Wordsworth who had collaborated in 1797 with Coleridge 
in the Lyrical Ballads. He was dead from the knees up, and 
nothing he was writing was worth the paper it was 
written on—except, it seems, prospectively to autograph- 
collectors. 
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S. HADLAND DAVIES 


BLUE TROUSERS 


Blue Trousers (Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. net) is the Fourth Part 
of The Tale of Genji, and ‘blue trousers’ are part of the 
mourning garment of a distinguished Japanese lady. Per- 
haps the title is more than an embellishment, like ‘the 
ice-cold spray of bamboo . . . still thickly covered with 
hoar-frost’, which was attached to one of Prince Sochi’s 
poems, for in this volume there is much more sickness, 
death and sorrow than in its predecessors. 

Some of the critics of the first volume of The Tale of 
Genji were bewildered; faced with literary beauty, exotic 
and remote, they floundered into comparisons that were 
a trifle absurd. Some reviewers were reminded of Proust 
and Tolstoy, and one poet went so far as to assert that 
there was something in common between Lady Murasaki 
and Mr. George Moore! But if the critics’ eulogies have 
been sometimes wide of the mark, there is no doubt that 
the Genji Monogatari is a masterpiece, and Mr. Arthur 
Waley’s translation a perfect reflection of its many fine 
qualities. Now that the Tale proper has been translated 
and only the aftermath (or ‘Uji chapters’) remains to be 
rendered into English, we are able to judge the work as a 
whole. ‘One of the great novels of the world’ is a high- 
sounding and rather misleading description of The Tale of 
Genjt. It is something more, and something less, than a 
novel: Murasaki revealed the Court life of Old Japan. 
Dr. W. G. Aston writes: ‘Here we see depicted men and 
women, especially women, as they are in their everyday 
lives and surroundings, their sentiments and passions, 
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their faults and weaknesses . . . The story flows on easily 
from one scene of real life to another, giving us a varied 
and minutely detailed picture of life and society at Kioto 
such as we possess for no other country at the same period. 

The most striking incident in the fourth volume deals 
with Makibashira, Higekuro’s mad wife. It is a dramatic 
and tender chapter. Another chapter comes as a surprise, 
for it describes a football match with ‘a pine-tree, a maple, 
a willow and a cherry-tree, growing in tubs’, for goal- 
posts. It must have been a singularly refined game; we 
read of its ‘gentleness and grace’, and the players, who 
‘had a ribbon flying loose’ or ‘a hat-string undone’, did 
little more than scatter the petals of flowers. In the evening 
sunlight little Nyosan, an attractive girl, eagerly watched 
the game. Her screen of state did not conceal her from 
view, as it should have done, and Kashiwagi fell in love 
with her, while the child’s cat gambolled about in the 
palace. 

The hero of this romance still has his love-affairs, but 
they are now of a mild and gentle nature. Though Genji 
is still in the prime of life he talks of old age and monastic 
vows, and we feel that he is only half the philanderer he 
used to be. In spite of his many escapades and the many 
women who found him irresistible in the past, it was to 
Murasaki, from whom the writer of this Tale derived her 
name, he returned again and again. He had never found 
her equal and considered ‘her whole beauty more radiant 
this year than last year, to-day than yesterday’. When, 
notwithstanding the prayers of priests and incantations of 
magicians, she died, he desired that they should share the 
same lotus in Paradise. 

Those days in Old Japan were full of peace. Given ac- 
cess to Court, it was enough to be able to compose a witty 
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and elegant poem, to guess correctly at an incense party, 
to excel in playing some musical instrument and dress in 
fashion. These men and women fed on beauty all the time, 
beauty seen at the moment or remembered in the past. 
‘Though like this flower you have as time goes by put on 
a deeper hue, do you recall a day when the autumn wind 
your sleeve flapped close to mine?’ It is a pity perhaps our 
sleeves are too small to flap, certainly a misfortune that we 
are not moved by beauty and remembrance with the 
amazing sensibility of the Japanese. 

The Court ladies, dressed like gorgeous butterflies, were 
not morally protected by their fans, screens and lowered 
eyes. Polite poetry, letters, gentle as-a puff of flower- 
scented wind, did not prevent the pursuing male from 
attaining his object. Lady Murasaki pitied women, and 
wrote: ‘How impossibly difficult was their position!’ It 
was, and most of them followed the course of least resis- 
tance. Later, when youth and desire faded, it was gen- 
erally considered better to go into a nunnery than to wear 
“blue trousers’. 

The first and last impression of the Genjz Monogatari is 
that of beauty. It is a pageant of the Heian period, which 
a scholar and poet has succeeded in re-creating for our de- 
light: Mr. Arthur Waley has done his work so well that 
his name will always be associated with one of the finest 
translations of a masterpiece of Eastern literature. In his 
rendering of obsolete Japanese, we seem to be looking into 
a magic mirror capable of resuscitating the past, rather 
than into the pages of a translation. 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day, by C. R. Fay. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) Prof. Fay is one of the most vigorous 
and interesting teachers of economic history. He resembles 
insome respects the late Professor Unwin, with whom hehas 
in common a strikingly individual temperament and out- 
look. He is never an echo. He could not write a dull book, 
and in this book he gives his readers something to re- 
member on every page. But the general reader will not 
find it easy. It does not follow the chronology of the time. 
Professor Fay divides his period into four large topics: 
Finance, Trade, Industry, Life and Labour, and thus the 
reader is taken, as it were, through four life histories. The 
effect is confusing, and a man must have the century 
pretty clearly set out in his mind’s eye if he is to appreciate 
the treatment of these sections. ‘The student will find the 
book stimulating and illuminating, and if the general 
reader dips into its pages his attention will be caught by 
vivid little details, though he may find it hard to put 
them together into a picture. 


The Station, by Robert Byron (Duckworth. 16s.),is the narra- 
tive of a stay among the monasteries on Mount Athos, 
whither the author and two most engaging friends trav- 
elled in quest of monuments of Byzantine art. I was afraid 
at first that I was being taken in by the sparkle of the early 
chapters, but I was reassured by the sound learning of 
chapter iv, and the author’s comprehending attitude 
to mysticism (with the fourteenth-century portrait which 
illustrates it), and gave myself up to enjoyment. From 


time to time my misgivings returned; what, for example, 
G 
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does this sort of sentence mean?: ‘There is a lament in the 
wind’s talk to the marrows of life.’ Mr. Byron is still at the 
stage of sowing with the sack and not the hand, exuber- 
antly setting down everything because he saw it or thought 
it, not because it is artistically required; but told in such 
admirable prose, all quickness and colour, almost every- 
thing becomes interesting. The author’s point of view, 
like Kinglake’s, is that of a Western gentleman conscious 
of his civilization, but not self-conscious, always prepared 
to treat the barbarian’s personality with respect while 
finding his way of doing things tremendously amusing. He 
is blessed with a sense of fun and a sense of beauty, and a 
style which turns without effort from lively comedy among 
fleas and sardine tins and Czechoslovak tourists to the arts 
and ceremonies of the Orthodox church and the lovely 
Aegean background of mountains and sea—ebullient, 
reverent and delicate by turn and always urbane. Alto- 
gether a capital book. 


A History of England: 1815-1918, by F. M. R. Butler 
( Thornton Butterworth. 2s.), is one of the undoubted successes 
of the Home University Library. It is a difficult thing to 
cover this full and exciting century in 200 pages without 
making one of two mistakes. The writer is tempted either 
to produce a mere chronicle of events or else to under- 
present the century in an aspect which gives it unity but 
destroys its perspective. Mr. Butler has escaped both mis- 
takes. His book is most agreeable reading, but the ease 
with which he takes his readers along is not produced by 
shirking the difficulties, or by excessive simplification; it is 
the result of his patient mastery of the facts, the forces, 
and the characters that fill his pages. His book achieves 
exactly what the series seeks to achieve; for it imparts 
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knowledge, gives pleasure and makes its readers think. A 
book for the general reader and not only for students. 


Clavyo: Embassy to Tamerlane. Translated by Guy le Strange. 
(Routledge. Broadway Travellers’ Series. 155.) Claviio’s ac- 
count of his journey to Samarkand, in the capacity of am- 
bassador to Tamerlane from Henry III of Castile, displays 
a refreshing absence of those prejudices in favour of 
classical art and Christian morals which have clouded the 
judgement of so many travellers. Unfettered by the eternal 
comparison with Europe, the author discerns the true 
value of things. He speaks of Tamerlane and his institu- 
tions with the same polite detachment that English news- 
papers employ towards the President of the United States. 
From the whole narrative there emerges an extraordinary 
picture of the racial fluidity of western Asia in the open- 
ing years of the fifteenth century, when Greeks, Turks, 
Persians, Armenians, Georgians and Kurds, adhering to 
as many different creeds, acknowledged the rule of the 
Tartar Hordes. Interest in the continuous change of en- 
vironment is maintained by a charming observation of 
detail on the part of the author, together with the cursive 
quality of the translator’s prose. 

Historically, the value of the book is twofold. For the 
Moslem specialist, it describes Tamerlane himself in old 
age, his court, and his personal habits; and offers a re- 
markable testimony to the efficiency with which his enor- 
mous dominion was administered, to the regularity of its 
post-houses, to the systematic dispensation of justice by 
itinerant judges, and to the forcible encouragement of 
trade and implantation of industries. For the Byzantinist, 
there is recorded the classic picture of Constantinople on 
the eve of the fall. And the latter will be grateful for a 
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glimpse of that ultimate fortress of Greek independence, 
the Empire of Trebizond. In the Byzantine sphere, how- 
ever, one most interesting fact related by Clavijo has 
never been remarked. Students of the court ceremonial in 
Constantinople will recall that in the throne-room de- 
signed by Theophilus in the tenth century for the recep- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, there stood behind the 
emperor two trees of gilded bronze, in the branches of 
which jewelled and enamelled birds announced the climax 
of an audience by mechanical twittering. Clavijo, visiting 
Tamerlane’s chief wife, was surprised to find her tent 
approached by two gold and enamelled doors bearing the 
figures of Saints Peter and Paul. He was informed that 
these, which were plainly Byzantine, had come originally 
from Brusa, and had been captured by Tamerlane from 
the Sultan Bajazid. Coming to the furnishings of the 
apartment into which he was ushered, he then describes, 
with great detail, just such a tree as had formerly stood in 
the Great Palace. On the subject of the mechanism he 
is silent. But this, after four centuries, was probably out 
of order. 


Orion, by R. H. Horne, with an Introduction by EricPartridge. 
(The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) Horne is one of those poets 
who prolong a vicarious existence from age to age in 
Histories of Literature. This limited edition, printed in 
the delicate italics of the Scholartis Press, will enable a 
small circle of readers to make his personal acquaintance 
in a most agreeable setting. The date of Orzon is signifi- 
cant—1843, when Tennyson was just re-emerging from a 
long silence, Browning had relapsed into obscurity, and 
the field was in possession of the group to whom Aytoun 
gave the unkind name which is their only memorial. Orion 
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is not of the “‘Spasmodic’ tribe: Horne had both scholar- 
ship and taste. Earnestness and a decorous eclectic style 
won for him, when better poetry was not to be had, con- 
siderable popularity (six editions in one year) and the 
warm admiration of E. A. Poe. But he had little to say: 
neither the allegory—a soul’s progress through suffering 
—nor the story—a giant’s relations with two goddesses 
and a mortal—is told in a way to hold or carry a reader 
who cannot help thinking all the time of Endymion and 
Hyperion, and every now and then comes one of those 
woeful slips which blank verse shows up so cruelly: 


From the tower 
A light flashed down one side, and at the top 
Stood Merope, who cried ‘Orion, see! 
My prison I have fired and in my haste 
Fired first below.’ 


Mr. Partridge supplies a biographical introduction with a 
convenient account of Horne’s writings. It opens omin- 
ously: ‘The allegedly dull and respectable Victorian era’. 
But really there is no evidence that Horne was not as 
respectable as any of them—his most estimable service to 
society (omitted by Mr. Partridge) was rendered as a 
factory inspector—and as a poet he was certainly as 
respectable. 


The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604, from contem- 
porary documents, by B. M. Ward. (Fohn Murray. 215.) This is 
an attempt to convert Oxford, usually foil to the peerless 
Sidney, into a triumphant rival. The author sets out to 
prove that the malicious representations of Oxford’s con- 
temporaries have been perpetuated by a conspiracy of 
careless historians. It is true that a few temperamental 
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spots refuse to be scrubbed out, but fate was unkind. If 
the picture that remains of his share in the Armada is that 
of a little man—his physical stature is the one thing his 
biographer does not endeavour to expand—who probably 
bore one side of a canopy in the thanksgiving procession, 
he had, from a noble Nelson-like ambition, refused a 
position of great trust and danger (much to the relief of 
Leicester, who considered it a rash offer). If his wife did 
have rather a poor time, and his children had to be looked 
after by their grandfather after her death, family life is 
not always the best setting for a poet. And Oxford was a 
poet: it is true that he failed to secure the laureateship, 
but he is credited with Lyly’s lyrics, a hand in his plays, 
and an unspecified share in the works which still often 
pass for those of William Shakespeare. Professor Court- 
hope is reproved for his depreciation of Thomas Watson, 
because ‘it seems quite likely that some of the poems pub- 
lished by him were really the work of the Earl’. Moreover, 
the allowance of £1,000 a year granted to Oxford by 
Elizabeth and continued by James is to be regarded as 
remuneration for his service as the great patron and or- 
ganizer of the Elizabethan stage. 

These results have been obtained by a cavalier treat- 
ment of the laws of evidence: the guesses of one page leap 
into established fact on the next. The author’s industry is 
wholly commendable, but she (the pronoun slipped out— 
I withdraw it for lack of explicit documentary evidence) 
would have made out a better case for Oxford by smaller 
claims and a more judicial attitude. The book cannot be 
recommended to the guileless general reader, but con- 
tains a considerable amount of material hitherto unpub- 
lished which will be interesting and useful to students. 
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Ihe Woman Who Rode Away, by D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 
7s. 6d.) Many of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s readers must have 
already come to the conclusion that the long short-story, 
not the novel, is the form which suits him best. In the re- 
stricted compass of a short story, his peculiar mannerisms 
have not time to exasperate; his repeated dinning of the 
same word does not pall; his dogma has not time to 
crystallize. One of the very few living writers of undoubted 
genius, it is on his short stories, on such volumes as The 
Prussian Officer, England My England, St. Maur, that ulti- 
mately his reputation is bound to rest. Any discussion of 
his merits or crying defects, the frequent ugliness, diffuse- 
ness, awkward colloquialism and outbursts of somnam- 
bulistic raving which characterize his method, is, of 
course, beyond the scope of this report. Perhaps I can best 
convey the impression left by his last volume of short 
stories, The Woman Who Rode Away, if I add that it may 
consolidate, without, however, appreciably increasing, a 
sensitive critic’s enjoyment of his work. The title-story of 
the book belongs to the New Mexican period of his de- 
velopment. It has some of the landscape beauties and, 
comparatively, little or none of the mystic-exotic incoher- 
ence of The Plumed Serpent. Other stories, Glad Ghosts and 
Fimmy and the Desperate Woman, are familiar from 
previous magazine publication. Themes always similar, 
treatment invariably odd and stimulating; but a story, 
eight pages long, called Smile, seems to show the first 
glimpse of a new, compact, less casual grace. 


Another Country, by H. du Coudray. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 
If, like the reporter, you believe that female novelists 
should only aspire to excellence by courageously acknow- 
ledging the limitations of their sex (Jane Austen and, in our 
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own time, Mrs. Virginia Woolf have demonstrated how 
gracefully this gesture can be accomplished), Miss du 
Coudray’s first novel, Another Country, may at the outset 
prove a little disappointing, since here is a writer definitely 
bent upon the attainment of masculine standards. But 
it would need a very bigoted anti-feminist to pretend that 
her efforts have not been rewarded with an unusual 
measure of success. Plainly written, in a rather unem- 
phatic, colourless prose, her book establishes a gradual 
hold on your interest. She reaps the advantages of sobriety 
and reticence. Her style, like some substantial, dark-hued 
stuff, inspires confidence, and is incidentally well-suited to 
the story she has to tell, and her persuasive account of the 
tawdry Russian colony in Malta, a fifth-rate English cast- 
away, the solid, patient Russian girl, their pathetic 
entanglement and bigamous marriage. Another Country 
deserves better than to be dubbed ‘a remarkable first 
novel’ and straightway thrust aside; the phrase reeks of 
discouragement. It deserves to be bought, not borrowed 
or pilfered, and read consecutively with attention. Miss 
du Coudray is a very young woman, yet her work is 
curiously mature. The impression of maturity does not 
suffer from an occasionally ingenuous cast of the narrative. 


The Road to Heaven, by Thomas Beer. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Scratch Mr. Ernest Hemingway and you will find that his 
intellectual make-up, though not particularly agreeable, 
is none the less perfectly consistent. Mr. Hemingway’s 
brevity, his laconic descriptive paragraphs and rattling, 
staccato dialogue, express his genuine search for im- 
proved methods of narration; Mr. Beer’s employment of 
similar mannerisms conceals, or so you often suspect, an 
inclination merely towards attractive, topical modes of 
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being redundant. His sophistication does not go very 
deep. His point of view not yet entirely unsentimental. 
Still, one reader at least has found his Road to Heaven con- 
siderably entertaining. Like Mr. Hemingway, he possesses 
that essentially American knack of pungent colloquialisms; 
with a kindred skill, he suggests how radically for his 
personages the ‘times are out of joint’. The heart-break 
and fret of an only half-civilized society, to whom civiliza- 
tion and luxury are an excitant, a novel pernicious drug, 
not an accustomed sedative, are tragically depicted. 


The Pure in Heart, by F. Kessel. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) We con- 
fess ourselves disappointed in a detective story if, within 
the first fifty pages, the solution of the mystery becomes 
perfectly clear. Likewise in fiction of an order supposedly 
higher, we ask that our attention should be supported by 
a certain amount of suspense. A rather hazardous gener- 
alization, perhaps. Still, it would be fair to say that when 
the narrative depends on some sudden twist of circum- 
stance, abrupt recognition or dramatic unmasking of the 
characters, a novelist ought to maintain his readers’ 
ignorance almost as long as that of his personages. Their 
enlightenment should be almost as startling. M. Kessel’s 
short novel, L’ Equipage, now translated into English and 
re-entitled Pilot and Observer, relies for its main effect on 
just such a dénouement. A.’s mistress is B.’s wife. The confi- 
dences they have exchanged concern an identical person. 
It is war-time. They are pilot and observer of the same 
craft. Well, that is the recipe. . . efficiently and unsenti- 
mentally worked at. But the reader’s prophetic ingenuity 
is allowed to run much too far ahead. The Pure in Heart 
also includes four short stories. Of these ‘Captain Sogoub’s 
Tea,’ a story of Russian émigrés in Paris, is excellent. 
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Lenin, by Valeriu Marcu, translated (presumably from the 
German) by E. W. Dickes. (Victor Gollancz. 215.) This book 
resembles its cover. It is striking and pretentious; but 
closer inspection reveals that the substance is cheap. Its 
writing, crowded with irrelevant metaphor, typifies the 
historical picturesque style so much in vogue on the Con- 
tinent at the present time. Also, there is a fatiguing 
abundance of revolutionary clichés. Ifa grand duke signs 
a document, his pen is wielded by manicured, and there- 
fore despicable, fingers. When Lenin works in an ex- 
propriated palace, the fact that there is a carpet must be 
noted and the epithet ‘silken’ attached to it, in order to 
accentuate the previous owner’s decadence. This mental 
triviality is ill-placed in conjunction with the most pro- 
found and successful realist that history has known. 

On the other hand, despite the fact that the author is 
too flagrantly, lyrically partisan to be an historian, and too 
immersed in history to be a biographer, certain salient 
facts emerge which histories of the Russian Revolutionary 
movement have not hitherto made clear. These, if re- 
called while reading other studies of Lenin, such as that of 
René Fildép-Miller, will be valuable. Foremost among 
them, and perpetually to be emphasized, is the point that 
the Revolution, in the form which it finally achieved, was 
no fortuitous seizure of power on Lenin’s part, but his 
life-conception and life-work. After the failure of the 1905 
Revolution in Moscow, the Mensheviks, who comprised 
the large majority of its instigators, expressed their belief 
that the methods of armed resistance must give place to 
those of parliamentary evolution. Lenin, for reply, retired 
to Finland and started classes in street-fighting. In a 
society of visionaries he was the only one who believed 
implicitly in the materialization of his vision, and set him- 
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self, by practical means, to attain that end. It is in the 
analysis and workings of this innate realism that the book 
is partially redeemed. Hence, though no part of the 
author’s intention, there arises in the mind of the reader a 
single question: In a nation of dreamers are there still 
realists enough to carry on the work of this one; or even, 
for that matter, ever to upset it? 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, by 
A. F. Harrop. (George Allen @ Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Thirty years 
ago the British Empire was a source of pride, even interest, 
to the people of this country. But now that it is slowly be- 
coming possible to gauge the true historical perspective of 
this most portentous political structure, the common in- 
telligence has, by some mysterious process, been diverted 
elsewhere. Not even Dr. Harrop would have entered on 
so ungrateful a task as the biography of an Empire- 
builder, had it not been for the astonishing circumstances 
of his hero’s youth. Edward Wakefield, of a prosperous 
English county family and good education, was com- 
fortably employed in the diplomatic service when, in 
1826, he suddenly took it into his head to abduct from a 
girls’ school an heiress and ward in Chancery whom he 
had never seen, but whom he immediately made his wife. 
Britain rocked with the sensation. And Wakefield re- 
pented for three years in Newgate, during which period 
he had much conversation with men who had previously 
been deported to the penal settlements in Australia. There 
emerged not a slinking criminal, burdened with his own 
enormity, but a man absolutely determined to transform 
colonization from a mere shovelling-out of human refuse 
into a science. For the rest of his life he laboured, without 
payment, in the development of the Empire. His achieve- 
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ments were three. He enunciated the principle that, in 
order to ensure its full productivity, land must be sold by 
the Government to individuals possessing sufficient capital 
to buy it, and, therefore, presumably to develop it; for 
otherwise if every man can take for the asking, all the 
labour of which a virgin country stands more essentially 
in need is immediately absorbed into a class of land- 
owners. He not only composed a large part of the Durham 
Report, the Magna Carta of Imperial history, but it was 
owing to his publication ofits main outlines in The Times 
on his own responsibility that Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment could not suppress or mutilate it. And, finally and 
most spectacular, in face of the press, the missionary 
societies, and colonial authorities, his enterprise won the 
race for New Zealand against the French by a matter of 
days. The story is clearly told in a manner which admits 
of no spurious drama. And it is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with the author’s final suggestion that, as no me- 
morial beyond an obscure bust has ever been erected to 
Wakefield, a scholarship for the study of imperial history 
might be endowed for that purpose. 


The Travel Diaries of William Beckford of Fonthill. Edited 
by Guy Chapman. Two Volumes. (Constable. £2 2s.) These 
two volumes contain Beckford’s best work. As the author 
of Vathek, Beckford is known to a large public, but as the 
author of these travel sketches he has been undeservedly 
neglected. Into his strange unbalanced life, only the 
curious reader need inquire. The common reader will 
find material enough in Mr. Chapman’s neat Memoir. 
The first volume contains Beckford’s earliest reflections, 
written when he was about twenty years old, and entitled 
Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents. A few copies 
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with this title were printed in 1783, but for some reason, 
which neither a reading of the text nor an examination 
of Mr. Chapman’s collation can explain, Beckford con- 
sidered that he had been imprudent, and the edition was 
therefore burnt. It was not until 1834 that a revised text 
was issued, together with ‘Sketches of Spain and Por- 
tugal’, which are printed in the second volume of this 
edition. Five copies, however, of the original Dreams 
survived, and Mr. Chapman has used one of these for his 
text. The second volume concludes with Beckford’s mas- 
terpiece: ‘Recollections ofan Excursion to the Monasteries 
of Alcobaga and Batalha’. 

These Diaries, though conveniently divided into sec- 
tions, are not intended for discursive reading. It is true 
that a considerable amount of pleasure can be enjoyed by 
reading an extract here and there. His visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, for instance, or the excursion to the Portu- 
guese monasteries, regarded as remarkable experiences in 
the travels of a remarkable young man, will stand alone. 
But in order to understand the development of Beckford’s 
taste, and still more to appreciate the changes in his style, 
from the occasion of the tour which produced Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts and Incidents, written when he was twenty, 
to the excursion to Alcobaga, some fifteen years later, 
it is necessary to read the two volumes consecutively. 

If the reader undertakes to do this, he will be rewarded 
with a number of facts that will add to his enjoyment and 
help him to a just estimate of Beckford’s talent. 

Beckford, brought up in one of the most beautiful of 
English counties, was a great lover of natural scenery, 
_ particularly of that glowing woodland kind which still 
exists unspoiled at Fonthill. He loved flowers, birds, the 
sea, and ‘romantic’ solitude. These preferences are every- 
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where expressed in his travel sketches. He was wildly ro- 
mantic. Like many of his contemporaries, he turned for 
inspiration to a legendary past, a muddled conception of 
Greece and Rome and Italy of the cinquecento. He was 
prodigiously rich and a snob, so that on the Continent, at 
least, he was able to indulge every fancy. The farther 
south he travelled, the happier he became, and there 
are no passages in Dreams where his pen flows more 
smoothly than in the descriptions of Venice, which he 
loved for its water, and Rome. In Spain his tastes for 
natural scenery and baroque magnificence were com- 
pletely satisfied. For fifteen years he had been nursing 
ideas of grandeur on the loftiest scale. These were stimu- 
lated into a passion when he visited the palatial monas- 
tery of Alcobaga, and were later consummated in his own 
palatial abbey of Fonthill. 

The lapidary style is best suited to sentences, and in 
them Beckford excels. The last sentence of a work written 
in this manner is usually a polished example of its kind. 
Here is the conclusion to the excursion to Alcobaga: ‘ Not- 
withstanding my entreaties for him to remain in his apart- 
ment, he was determined, after I had taken leave, to con- 
duct me to the outward door of the palace: nor did he 
cease gazing, I was afterwards told, upon the carriage 
which bore me away, till the sound of the wheels grew 
fainter and fainter, and even the torches which were borne 
before it became invisible’. 


Guy Livingstone, by George Laurence. (Rescue Series. Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d.) This volume of Messrs. Elkin Mathews’s 
excellent Rescue Series, makes an amusing contrast to the 
Semi-Detached House, by Emily Eden, the volume which 
immediately preceded it and which we noticed a month 
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back. That was a comedy of manners, an exquisite 
symphony of social tones, and enshrined the wit and pene- 
tration of a lady who, by tradition and temperament, 
belonged, in part at least, to an earlier and happier age. 
Published in 1857, Guy Livingstone was a Victorian ‘best- 
seller’ and robustly of its period. Still, in its way, and if it 
were only as a document, it is an admirable work. Such 
violent chiaroscuro, such rapid movement, interspersed 
with reflective passages of a mature, though rather limited, 
wisdom. Melodrama is a form of narrative art far from 
unexacting, and, carried so near perfection, we can cer- 
tainly not afford to despise it. Guy Livingstone is one of the 
most accomplished experiments in melodrama I have ever 
read, and it is right and proper, therefore, that we should 
award in a single gesture all the clichés usually reserved 
for modern productions of the same sort: the interest 
never flags; it has power; it grips; it thrills, etc., etc. 


English Prose Style, by Herbert Read (Bell. 9s.), is an excel- 
lent piece of analytical criticism. It is one of the few recent 
books which can be described as dealing seriously with 
the problems of English prose style. The first section, 
‘Composition’, treats, in successive chapters, of words, 
with epithets, metaphors, the sentence, the paragraph, and 
arrangement, and each is illustrated by quotations from 
every period of English prose. The subject-headings 
‘punctuation’ and ‘the novel’ are particularly interesting. 
Another merit of the book is that the critic not only 
recognizes famous prose writers but the prose of authors 
who have not yet won a lasting reputation. Perhaps his 
choice of examples in this respect may seem sometimes 
arbitrary, but it is a fault on the right side. In the second 
part of the book, Mr. Read discusses rhetoric and becomes 
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difficult and metaphysical. He divides rhetoric into Logic, 
Speculation, Emotion and Character, and deals with each 
operation of rhetoric according as it is animated by 
thought or sensibility. These eight chapters are labelled 
respectively: Exposition, Narrative, Phantasy, Imagina- 
tion, Intelligence, Personality, Eloquence, and Tradition. 
His illustrations show wide reading and distinguished 
taste, and his comments are always shrewd, even when 
they are provocative. In his search for examples of 
phantasy, he has been reduced to including translations 
from the Russian and French—a pity. Mr. Read is some- 
times obscure, but even his obscure passages contain apt 
pieces of criticism. His book is one of the best recent 
books on English prose. 


The Letters of Robert Burns, selected with an Introduction by 
R. Brimley Johnson. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) This’is, I think, 
the tenth volume of Mr. Johnson’s useful set of selections 
from the less-known letter-writers. Burns is not among the 
great practitioners of the art, but his correspondence is of 
considerable biographic interest. This selection, with 
Mr. Johnson’s judicious memoir, gives a lively and pretty 
complete picture of the man and of the seedy provincial 
Augustanism out of which his poetry grew, like wild- 
flowers in peeling stucco. 


Black Sparta, by Naomi Mitchison. (Fonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
‘Twelve stories, with verses interspersed, of Greece in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Mrs. Mitchison has putso much 
thought, work and feeling into them that I am sorry not 
to find the result more satisfactory. Transposition is, no 
doubt, the best device for making the ancient world alive, 
but Mrs. Mitchison transposes not into the key of modern 
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life but into the key of a particular brand of modern 
fiction—the kind in which the characters unroll their sub- 
consciousnesses in a gurgling Aé€is eipovévn, which reminds 
me more of Mrs. Pace in the Weekly Dispatch than of any 
Greek I have ever read. Now and then it comes off: the 
genesis of a Pindaric ode in Lucky Thessaly is well con- 
ceived and executed. But as a rule I have the feeling that 
Mrs. Mitchison has not apprehended her Greeks but 
compiled them out of elements which, apart from thé 
concientious homosexuality, are quite un-Hellenic. This 
would matter less if the stories were more interesting. 


Marching Spain, by V. S. Pritchett. (Benn. ros. 6d.) The 
flippant reader, puzzled by the unusual wording of the 
title, is tempted to suggest as.an alternative, Borrow-ing 
Belloc. Mr. Pritchett tells us that he spends his time dodg- 
ing that preoccupation of mankind, religion; but three of 
his chapters are devoted to our old friend the Bible- 
reader, and hardly any of the Spaniards he meets has a 
good word for the Church. Certain points of style, the 
method of progress, even such incidents as the broken 
vow, and the crossing of a river by a railway bridge, in- 
evitably recall the ‘Path to Rome’. If a meeting could be 
arranged, we have no doubt the two elder writers would 
cheerfully make room for the new arrival at their table in 
the posada. 

There are, as we know, many Spains. The publisher’s 
jacket won my interest by noting: ‘Here are no bullfights, 
mantillas, flashing teeth or stilettos’. Mr. Pritchett enters 
Spain via Portugal, and traces an almost Euclidean right 
angle on the map—north from Badajoz to Leon, and west 
to Vigo, taking in, amongst other places, Caceres, 
Plasencia, Salamanca and Lamora; a scenic sandwich of 
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aridity and verdure, well seasoned by the garlic of 
Mr. Pritchett’s style. He distributes his favours among the 
towns rather unevenly, being, as he admits, more inter- 
ested (as could not but happen with an admirer of 
Unamuno) in the ‘man of flesh and blood’ than in his 
historical and artistic records. He succeeds very well in 
giving us a vivid impression both of the country he passes 
through and the people he meets. The reports of con- 
versation indicate that he is at home in the language, and 
he shows an appreciation of Spanish literature which 
makes the pedant in me regret all the more that his pages 
are disfigured by faults of spelling and accentuation. (The 
couplet on page 29 defies translation in its present state.) 

In a word, to the armchair traveller an entertaining 
evening, to the prospective tramp a useful preparation 
for what he may expect to find in one corner of the 
country, and to the lover of Spain and the Spanish some 
bones to pick, free from any suspicion of the garlic which, 
in spite of his style, worries Mr. Pritchett so much. 


The Golem, by Gustav Meyrink, translated by Madge Pem- 
berton (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), is the sort of experiment good 
publishers ought to try occasionally. The fate in English 
of a book like this is doubtful. Meyrink (by report a son of 
Wagner’s King Ludwig) has what is called ‘genius’. How 
much of an ‘artist’ he may be is another matter. Read at 
night, say, on the Mala Strana of Prague, with its queer 
atmosphere of old witchcraft and bloodshed, he can cast 
a nightmarish spell; in the sweet security of Campden 
Hill or in some rosy cosy little room—well, his effects may 
not come off. German taste is more tolerant than English 
of that kind of writing of which it is hard to say what it is 
all about: life on two planes at once is as perplexing to 
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read about as it must be to live. The Golem is a cabbalis- 
tically created being whichat intervals of thirty-three years 
appears in the Ghetto of Prague with consequences both 
physically and spiritually devastating. The narrator lives 
through one such elemental storm and at the end is jerked 
back into real life, to find his visioned self at peace, after 
many years, in a house which does not—materially speak- 
ing—exist. The translation is excellent, and if The Golem 
takes the English fancy it is to be hoped the publishers 
will try The Green Face or The White Dominican, and in any 
case that masterpiece in the queer style, Walpurgisnacht. 
The other side of Meyrink, his sardonic humour, is prob- 
ably too local for export, but there is excellent fooling in 
Wunderhorn. Altogether it was time that he should be made 
known in England, and this translation is a good be- 
ginning. 


Printing of To-day, by Oliver Simon and Julius Rodenberg, 
with a general introduction by Aldous Huxley. (Peter Davies, Lid. 
21s.) This handsome volume is what its sub-title claims it 
to be, ‘An Illustrated Survey of Post-War Typography in 
Europe and the United States’. In details of production 
it is worthy of its subject and its price is more than reason- 
ably low. In addition to 122 plates, and the general *In- 
troduction’ by Mr. Huxley, there are essays by both the 
editors and Mr. Paul Beaujon; and all four writers agree 
in implying that, typographically, to be national is to be 
provincial. They also agree in asking for a modern style in 
the printing of books, though more is not claimed for the 
illustrations than that they should show a tentative ten- 
- dency towards modernity. Mr. Simon, more restive and 
explicit than his colleagues, demands new types as a pre- 
cedent condition of the New Typography. He complains 
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that ‘There are no contemporary book-founts worthy of 
note’, and the reader will probably agree that the plates 
prove printers to be ‘in advance of typefounders’. Equally 
stimulating is his suggestion that printers of to-day should 
find incolour their chief weapon and advantage; and here 
the plates seem to prove that, apart from the Curwen 
Press, English printers have neglected their opportunity. 
It is unfortunate that the specimen from the Nonesuch 
Anatomy of Melancholy was reproduced from the ordinary 
edition, for the coloured version is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable recent book ofits kind. The American section 
is unexpectedly scanty; but the omission of Mr. John 
Henry Nash and other disciples of the ‘opulent, pseudo- 
antique style’ is clearly intentional. Dutch printing, as 
bibliophiles are aware, maintains its excellence; indeed, 
the most creditable modern type in the book is the 
Lutetia, cast bv Enschedé at Haarlem. German, French, 
Italian and Danish work are all adequately represented 
and explained, but a special word must be spoken for the 
Czecho-Slovakian examples, and Mr. Preissig’s strange 
type, inspired by linoleum-cut designs. 


Comfortless Memory. Maurice Baring. (Heinethann. 6s.) A 
story told in the first person which resembles in outline 
the story of Browning’s poem A Light Woman; though the 
machinery is different. The question which Browning 
asked at the end: ‘And which do you pity the most of us 
three?’ is answered in the novel. If to despise oneself and 
to value only too late what one has thrown away is more 
bitter than to die or to be a rejected lover, certainly ‘the 
eagle with his fame in the world’ is more pitiable than 
either the ‘light woman’ or ‘the wren’ whom ‘she snapped 
at instead’. The narrative has that charming museful 
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sparkle characteristic of Maurice Baring, and is marked 
by an extreme fluidity of style which passes over every- 
thing rapidly. His heroine differs from Browning’s. She is 
not ‘light’, but one of those women who rouse passion in 
men without intending to do so, and, having done it, are 
kind. The story is about passion, but being narrated by 
the character who is incapable of understanding it, 
passion in the other two characters is seen at a remove, 
through a non-conducting temperament. This adds to the 
pathos, but diminishes the vividness of the situations. 


Three Last Plays, by Lady Gregory. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) In 
Sancho’s Master and The Would-be Gentleman, Lady Gregory 
is not creating character, but playing variations upon two 
immortal creations, Don Quixote and Monsieur Jourdain. 
She has produced a kind of pantomime farcical in form, 
imaginative in design. Dave is a creation of her own. He 
has ‘some little flame of God’s own nature within him’ 
and ‘a look of being very glad in the mind’. He is a 
dreamer and the evilin man cries out at him. Her humour 
has always had a kind of subtle simplicity about it, de- 
lightful to those who like to feel while they laugh; a 
charming obviousness with an airy echo to it. This 
humour is the ambient atmosphere in which these charac- 
ters live and move. 


Laws of Verse. F. C. Andersen. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) One more attempt to solve the problem of metre: 
a subject about which there is as yet small sign of any 
approach to agreement. So long as this is the case, a book 
like this, short, sensible, and competent, is worth con- 
sideration. Mr. Andersen has studied his subject during 
many years; whether we are inclined to accept his 
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opinions or not, they are not to be dismissed as negligible. 
He is a disciple—though not a slavish one—of the late 
Mr. T. S. Omond, with whom he discussed many of his 
points; and he may therefore be regarded as holding a 
middle position between the rigidly quantitative and the 
rigidly accentual schools. He uses few technical symbols; 
and his book, unlike some others on prosody, is usually 
quite easy to follow. After Schipper or Sievers it is light; 
after Saintsbury it is brief; after Bridges it is moderate; 
and along with Mayor’s little work it is one of the best 
recent books on the subject. Prosody is a subject in which 
readers of poetry are too little interested and over which 
specialists are too apt to lose their tempers. 


The Peltzor Case, by Gerard Harry (Bless. ros. 6d. Famous 
Trials Series.), has been out some months. It is worth read- 
ing, for it is one of the strangest murder stories on record. 
The murderer had no grudge against his victim; his 
motive was an insane and chivalrous devotion to a 
brother who had been a true friend to him and who 
loved the victim’s wife. Both brothers were superior sort 
of men. No one knew the murderer was in Europe at 
the time of the murder; the only person who could have 
profited by it was the elder brother, who had an unim- 
peachable alibi; the murderer himself, who was an 
accomplished linguist, disguised himself as an English 
business man, and laid his trap with a forethought most 
cunningly unusual. Yet the guilty were discovered. Mis- 
understanding a code telegram, the murderer, who was 
supposed to be in America, turned up in Brussels and the 
fat was in the fire. 
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THE SWIFT APOCRYPHA 
To the Editors of Life and Letters 


I cannot but be puzzled by the statement which Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy uses in his article on Modern Biography, in the July issue. 
In dealing with the use of Apocrypha in such books, he calls attention 
to omission from my book on Swift of the story, that Vanessa wrote to 
Stella, demanding to know whether she was married to Swift, and 
that Swift himself returned her ill-placed letter to her in person with 
that famous look from which she sank never to recover, etc. Mr. 
MacCarthy adds that ‘all Swift’s biographers accept this incident’. 
This is not so. No critical biographer accepts the tale except Sir 
Henry Craik, who only tells it in confirmation of his fond belief that 
Swift married Stella. He can, therefore, write that Stella ‘avowed her 
marriage to Vanessa’. Of this marriage there is no more proof than of 
Vanessa’s letter to Stella, both of which, however tempting as 
Apocrypha, I felt constrained to reject. There is simply no atom of 
evidence for either. The uncritical Scott tells the story on the strength 
of Sheridan, who was the son of Swift’s friend, and wrote sixty years 
after the event. Sheridan gave no authority (p. 290), and Orrery 
(p. 115) says ‘she wrote a very tender letter to Cadenus’ (Swift him- 
self). Churton Collins comments on this as: ‘monstrously im- 
probable, but it rests on his own unsupported testimony’. Sir Leslie 
Stephen qualifies the story: ‘she wrote (2 zs sazd) a letter to Stella’, 
and adds ‘the story of the last fatal interview has been denied’. 
Archbishop Bernard and Sir Henry Craik were the last Swiftians to 
accept the Stella marriage, of which any certificate must be sought, 
with Vanessa’s letter to Stella, in Limbo, both being totally non- 
existent and unproven. Is there the vaguest proof for either of these 
Apocrypha? Is there any authority on Swift alive to-day who accepts 
the story of Vanessa’s letter? I shall be grateful for the information. I 
do not know what the late Mr. Elrington Ball’s opinion was, but I 
must entirely reject Mr. MacCarthy’s acceptance of the Vanessa 
legend until I am presented with the signed opinion, say, of 
Mr. Robin Flower, Mr. Harold Williams, and M. Emile Pons (our 
chief Swiftians) to the contrary. SHANE LESLIE 


12 Westbourne Terrace, W.2 
uly 5th, 1928 


[I did not ask to know whether Swift married Stella, but why 
Mr. Shane Leslie rejected the story of Swift’s last visit to Vanessa. We 
know that something happened which made Vanessa revoke her will 
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in May 1723; both of Swift’s earliest biographers accept the story, so 
does Sir Henry Craik; Sir Leslie Stephen evidently thinks it as well 
authenticated as most Swift stories, since he writes in the Dictionary 
of National Biography: ‘Swift rode off to Selbridge in a fury, threw 
down the letter and retired without speaking a word. Venessa died 
before autumn from the shock.’ In his life of Swift (English Men of 
Letters), he may qualify, but he tells the story. What puzzled me was 
that in a biography in which imaginary conversations and imaginary 
soliloquies were reported, a dramatic story not intrinsically im- 
probable and so generally accepted should not have been used. 
There was some terrific climax in Swift’s relations with Vanessa; she 
cut him out of her will, and died a few months afterwards. Why not 
accept the tradition that she tried to force his hand?—D. M.] 
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READER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


COURT LIFE IN LOUIS XIV’s 
REIGN 


It is, of course, impossible, without having a great deal of 
space, to give a complete Bibliography of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Therefore this list does not contain books 
treating of War, Finance, or Foreign Relations. Neither 
are modern biographies mentioned, unless they contain 
information not obtainable elsewhere. 

The age of Louis XIV was, however, the age of 
Memoirs, and any one who reads the books mentioned in 
this list will obtain at first hand a vivid picture of the 
Court and life of that period, a period of strong personali- 
ties, and brilliant powers of self-expression. The opinions 
in the memoirs will, of course, be tinged, as are all 
contemporary judgements, by antipathies, admirations, 
jealousies, and lack of understanding, but one view will 
correct or modify another, and we shall in the end feel an 
interest in these fascinating people, so like and yet so 
unlike ourselves. 


Le Siécle de Louis XIV. F. Arouet Voltaire. 


Louis XIV. Cuvres, 6 vols. Paris and Strasburg. 1805. 
Edited J. F. Michaud and J. Poujoulat. 
These are really Memoirs, most of them written for the Grand 
Dauphin. They were saved from being burnt by the Duc de 
Noailles. 
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Histoire de Louis XIV, 1661-78. J. B. Le Mascrier. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1749. 


Cosnac, Daniel de, Mémoires. Bishop of Valence, Arch- 
bishop of Aix. 
Two volumes, containing two versions of the Memoirs, which treat 
of the early days of Louis XIV’s reign, of Mazarin, and the Fronde. 


Choisy (L’ Abbé de), Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire du régne de 
Louis XIV. 2 vols. Parts, 1888. 


Treats of early part of Louis XIV’s reign. Fine tte of Fouquet, 
Colbert, Mile. de la Valliére, etc. 


Monitpensier (Mlle. de) Mémoires, 1627-86. 


Generally known as the Grande Mademoiselle. She took an active 
part in the wars of the Fronde, and married the Comte deLauzun. 


Montespan, Mme. de, et Louis XIV, by Pierre Clément. 1868. 


Bussy Rabutin (R. de), Mémoires. 


‘The writer is not trustworthy where he dislikes any one. 


Bussy Rabutin (R. de), Letters. 


Interesting and clever. 


Grammont, Maréchal de, Mémoires, written by Hamilton, his 
brother-in-law. 


Treats of Grammont’s early life in France, and gives a lively picture 
of the Court*‘of Charles IT. 


Sévigné (Mme. de), Letters. In 14, vols. Paris. 1862. 


Many editions exist of these charming and inimitable letters. 
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Dictionary of Mme. de Sévigné, by Edward Fitzgerald. 


Much information on subject and persons mentioned in the letters. 


Saint-Stmon (Duc de), Mémoires. Les Grands Ecrivains de 
la France. 40 vols. (2 or 3 vols. to come). Hachette. 


The great authority on the Court in the later part of Louis XIV’s 
reign, 1691-1723. His pen-pictures are brilliant, and though severe, 
he is generally fair, except when his position as duke is not duly 
honoured. 


Saint-Simon comme historien de Louis XIV, by P. Adolphe 
Chemel. 


Gives an account of Saint-Simon’s life, views and prejudices. Use- 
ful as a commentary to the Memoirs. 


Motteville (Mme. de) Mémoires. 4 vols. Paris. 1869. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by MAX PEMBERTON 


PATRONS: 
The Rt. Hon. the ViscouNT BURNHAM SIR WILLIAM BERRY, Bt. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 
iY} The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL SIR CHARLES STARMER Litt.D. 
pl The Rt. Hon. the LoRD DaLZzIEL CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE JOUR- 
NALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSE-WRITING) are all 
given by correspondence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known and success- 
ful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students have been 
chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all the foremost pub- 
lications of the day. The School gives not only thoroughly sound and 
practical training, but also advisesits students in the disposal of their work. 


Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, }} 


and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward |i 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 
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Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, may be 
obtained on request addressed to: 


} 
l 
| 
| APPLICATION Dept. L.: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
| IIO GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I ) 
i Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 »} 
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Montglas (Marquis de) Mémoires. 1610-68. Petitot. 1819. 


Sainte-Hilaire, Mémoires contenant ce qui sest passé de plus 
considérable en France depuis le décés de Mazarin jusqu’a la mort 
de Louis XIV. 4 vols. 1766. 


La Fare (Marquis de), Mémoires et Réflections sur les principaux 
événements du régne de Louis XIV. 


Caylus (Mme. de), Mémoires. 


Niece of Mme. de Maintenon tells of the Court in later years of 
Louis XIV’s reign. 


La Fayette (Mme. de), Mémoires. 


Author of the Princesse de Cléves, the first great French novel. Was 
lady-in-waiting to Monsieur’s first wife. 


Orléans, Elizabeth Charlotte de Baviére duchesse d’, Mémoires sur 
la Cour de Louis XIV et la Régence. Paris, 1822. 


Orléans, Elizabeth Charlotte de Baviére duchesse d’, Letters. 


Amusing and outspoken. 


Maintenon (Mme. de) d’aprés sa Correspondance authentique, 
by A. Geffrey. 1887. 


First part Life, Second Letters. 


Ursins, Princesse des, Correspondence avec Mme. de Maintenon. 
Interesting on French and Spanish Courts. 


La Princesse des Ursins, by Mme. Saint-Réné Taillandier. 
1926. 


One of the ‘Figures du Passe’, published by Hachette. 
MARY SANDARS 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


EDITOR'S REFLECTIONS 


By myself walking, 
To myself talking, 
I to myself says I. 


The other day a friend was congratulating me enthusias- 
tically upon Life and Letters; a third person joined us; I 
noticed a drop in the temperature of his enthusiasm. This 
must be also a common experience of authors. 


* * * * 


I have received a letter complaining that Life and Letters 
has no ‘soul’, in which the writer added that ‘soul’ was 
what an editor can give and ought to give to a magazine. 
Soul is a vague word in any context, but perhaps not 
much vaguer than usual in this one. Still, I am in doubt 
whether my critic meant that a definite tendency ought 
to run through all the different items in every number, or 
whether he only meant that the editor ought to supply 
each month a contribution in which he addresses readers 
intimately. I dislike the idea of my ‘soul’ being a perma- 
nent feature in this magazine. But when I ask myself why, 
I am in doubt whether it is due to having myself often 
disliked or pitied others who exposed themselves in print 
and therefore due to cowardice, or to the belief that after all 
a writer can express better all he has to say, impersonally; 
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or again, whether I do not simply shrink from the effort 
of writing, so to speak, out of my solitary self. 
* * * * 

I remember, d propos of this, a talk I had some time ago 
with Arnold Bennett. I had been feeling stale and I 
thought he would understand that feeling as well as any 
one; perhaps—the thought crossed my mind—that he 
would understand it better; for my admiration for him as 
a novelist and my respect for his superb honesty does not 
conceal from me that his work is often in danger of be- 
coming mechanical. He can interest himselfso vividly in so 
many different subjects, he has such facility in expressing 
himself and such clockwork habits of industry, that it 
must be particularly hard for him to distinguish between 
those themes which naturally excite him and those which 
only interest him once he gets started upon them. ‘There is 
a great deal of difference between their respective value of 
such themes to a creative writer. The theme which only 
interests him as a task, however capable the treatment, is 
apt to leave deeper resources of talent untapped. I did not 
in that conversation broach this topic, only my own pre- 
dicament, and I asked him, knowing that I should get a 
genuine opinion, whether or not he thought I was too old 
to attempt to write from (if you like to put it that way) a 
rather deeper level or, as I should prefer to say, from my 
solitary self rather than from that part of my mind which 
usually communicates with others. ‘Ought one not,’ I 
said, ‘to have started that sort of thing when one was 
young; and am I not now too old?’ He answered laconic- 
ally, “You are young enough’. In middle age it is always 
pleasant to be told that one is still young enough to do 
something one has not done before, but afterwards I was 
rather sorry he had said it. It would mean throwing over 
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those literary manners which have become a second 
nature to me, and it was doubtful whether a great deal of 
such merit as my writing possessed did not depend upon 
a decent concealment of that egotism which we all, with 
the exception of a few tremendous bores, keep under con- 
trol when in company with others. Had I, after all, any- 
thing to say of sufficient value to compensate for the risk 
I was running of annoying other people by obtruding my 
personality? The solitary self, of course, does not worry 
about such considerations, only the social self. The poet 
must write from his solitary self, and so in a measure 
must all creative writers. They often say things and ex- 
press emotions in print which they could not say or 
express to their closest friends. But was not criticism, in 
spite of its being in a way an intensely personal matter, in 
a different category? I went on writing about books and 
human nature as I had done before. 
* * * * 
Praise is always pleasant. I have received many compli- 
ments on Life and Letters, but praise has seldom the interest 
of news to the recipient; while adverse comments, though 
unpleasant, even when dimly anticipated, come with a 
certain freshness. The comments and demands in the 
letter mentioned above were, I found, echoed from other 
quarters. I will therefore try the experiment of writing 
down my reflections. Perhaps they will give Life and 
Letters a ‘soul’. They will, though they appear to be about 
other things, at any rate throw some light on the mind of 
the man who edits it and therefore show why it must be 
what it is. 
* * x * 

Another class of complaints I have received may be 
summed up by saying that Life and Letiers is ‘middle 
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aged’; that is inevitable for I am myself; and I have seen 
too many middle-aged people clinging desperately to 
every post in the banisters as Time kicked them down- 
stairs to have any wish to imitate them. 


‘Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 
De son Age a tout le malheur.’ 


I shall continue to walk down leisurely. There are a good 
many points about the middle-aged outlook on both ‘life’ 
and ‘letters’ which it is folly to sacrifice, which compare 
at some points most favourably with a youthful outlook 
on either. It is easier to get proportions right in middle 
age; in youth, to appreciate completely some qualities a 
book or an author possesses. And, of course, it is easier in 
youth to appreciate whole-heartedly whatever is new. 
In both ages we infer the nature of the world from our 
own condition. In youth we are malleable ourselves, 
though we exaggerate the extent to which we can change 
for the better; the world itself, therefore, seems something 
which effort and enthusiasm, if genuine and persistent, 
must be able to change radically. As time goes on we 
stiffen, and again, taking a hint from that part of ex- 
perience which we know best—ourselves—our attention is 
more: often drawn to the rigidity of things. These im- 
pressions are contradictory, yet there are plenty of facts 
which bear out both. This difference between youth and 
middle age is seen also in the response to literature. 
What I envy youth, and what I know it is hopeless to try 
to recapture, is an immensely susceptible expectancy on 
opening a book. When I was young, the prospect, say, of 
going for a walk with some one who had excited in any 
degree my interest, was full of exciting possibilities. What 
might not intimacy lead to! What important exchanges 
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of thought might not take place between us! One may 
still gladly seize such opportunities, but one does not 
snatch up hat and stick in that state of sensitive recep- 
tivity, so favourable to discovering the unknown in one’s 
companion. And it is the same with books. On the other 
hand, the compensation of middle age is that one no 
longer thinks a merely admirable human being the most 
wonderful person in the world, in gifts, originality and 
character, or falls under the spell of the delusion that a 
new book which happens to have impressed one, neces- 
sarily throws half the ‘so-called masterpieces of the 
world’ in the shade. It is some gain to learn to love one’s 
friends without the help of believing that one is the chosen 
companion of one of the master spirits of the ages, and to 
admire a book without being compelled to consider the 
verdicts of our predecessors utterly absurd. Still, if the 
passion of curiosity did not survive youth, I think that the 
middle-aged critic would be at a disadvantage compared 
with the youthful one, but it does survive; and although a 
pale substitute for that excited susceptibility, it is unac- 
companied by the exaggerations and delusions of youth- 
ful insight. Anyhow, I am a middle-aged editor; nothing 
can alter that fact. It remains, therefore, to make the most 
of the advantages of that predicament. 
* * * * 

If, on the other hand, my critics, in complaining of the 
absence of ‘soul’ in these pages, had in mind not so much 
the absence of any direct address by the editor himself, of 
the communication of himself such as I am endeavouring 
now to supply, but the absence of any tendency, shown 
in the selection of the contents, what am I to say? I have 
never attempted to acquire faith in any esthetic or liter- 
ary theory. The advantage ofan Aisthetic is that it enables 
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you to see vividly the merits of one group of works of art 
—those which bear it out; its drawback, that it either 
blinds us to the merit of others, or diminishes our appre- 
ciation of them. There is a tendency in every critic with 
an Aisthetic to force himself, and us, to admire every- 
thing which comes up for judgement for one quality or 
one group of qualities. Since critics are human and really 
admire different books for different reasons, they have to 
go through the most extraordinary contortions to con- 
vince us that their preferences are consistent. If a critic 
has (very properly) a great admiration for Jane Austen, 
Sterne and Ibsen, and, say, also a theory that all good 
art is born of a spiritual conflict, instead of spending his 
time in showing us how to appreciate those authors more, 
he will try to discover a conflict, obvious enough in 
Ibsen’s work, in The Sentimental Journey and Emma as well. 
Whether he succeed to any one’s satisfaction or not, it 
is certain that this is not the characteristic which has 
made these books beloved and admired. ‘Those who be- 
lieve, for instance, in ‘Pure Poetry’ go through the same 
processes; the corollary to which belief is that pure poetry 
is the only real poetry, and that other kinds are unim- 
portant. Either then the vast bulk of poetry which man- 
kind has treasured and admired down the ages must be 
rejected as worthless (a considerable sacrifice), or similar 
contortions have to be gone through to prove that though 
Gray’s Elegy or Lycidas contain ideas they are really quite 
‘pure’. Aisthetic theories, and preferences based upon zs- 
thetic theory, are valuable if you are prepared to change 
your Aisthetics when you change your book. That being 
my opinion, readers of Life and Letters cannot expect to 
perceive any marked literary tendency in its pages, and 
may anticipate that they will be given a varied diet. 
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BELINDA 


(A TALE OF AFFECTION IN YOUTH AND AGE) 


Unconquered in battle, whom once the Paphian bore, 
Survivor of the Gods, remember me_your chronicler and 


Sriend. 


I 


Within the parish, and adjoining the village, of Marlden, 
in a stately mansion known as The Towers, whose ample 
lawn sweeps down in smooth luxuriance to the pellucid 
waters of the River Avon, resided a gentleman respected 
throughout the County of Wiltshire as Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery; for such was, indeed, his name. 

The baronet (for such was his rank) enjoyed the esteem 
of his equals, the respectful affection of his inferiors, and 
the devotion of an only daughter, an only child, upon 
whom her mother (long dead) had bestowed the pleasing 
name of Belinda. 

That devotion the widowed father repaid with a par- 
ticular and careful attention, the dignity of which could 
hardly veil his deep, his doting fondness. No expense was 
spared in providing Belinda’s earliest years with a solid 
grounding in the rudiments of polite learning, while, as 
her girlhood blossomed into riper charms, a further selec- 
tion of instructors drawn from both sexes perfected her in 
Italian, French, the art of painting in water-colours, every 
department of deportment, and the pianoforte. 

Thus did Belinda Montgomery, as she entered her 
eighteenth year, unite every refinement of culture to 
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beauty of an entrancing mould; a mind naturally apt and 
generous, trained to its fullest powers, informed a frame 
of surpassing grace, and the whole was inspired by a 
soul wherein had been firmly planted the precepts of our 
sublime religion. 

To this last and awful matter the good vicar of the 
parish, the Reverend John Atkins, had applied himself 
with constant zeal. His living (of which Sir Robert was 
patron) did not so completely engross his time as to forbid 
him the hours required for the young lady’s spiritual 
education: nor were the emoluments of such a task un- 
grateful to one whose humble needs were but narrowly 
met by the tithe and glebe of the parish. 

Under such guidance Belinda grasped in turn the nature 
and attributes of her Creator, the scheme of the Atone- 
ment, the promise of a blessed Heaven, the menace of a 
dreadful Hell, the original institution of Episcopacy; and 
the errors of Rome upon the one hand, of Dissent upon 
the other. The Book of Common Prayer was her constant 
companion, and on the richly inlaid table of her private 
boudoir lay open, for daily consultation, the Holy Bible. 

Can we marvel that under such auspices the radiant 
girl subjected to her sway whatever youths her careful 
parent permitted to approach her presence? The younger 
gentry of the county pledged with enthusiasm the queen. 
of grace; their elders sighed that their own generation 
had known no sight like this. All were dazzled, all 
succumbed. ‘The good discovered at once their supreme 
felicity in the influence of so much piety in such a setting, 
while the wicked were half converted and wholly abashed. 
before so much virtue united to such ennobling beauty. 

For, indeed, Belinda, at this her entry into life, was of a. 
peerless loveliness. Her lustrous hair, of a delicate brown. 
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in hue, lay smoothly parted over a front of ivory. The 
perfect oval of her face ’twould need a Raphael to limn, 
a Petrarch to record. Her eyes, modest yet fearless, shone 
with the sunlit blue of our northern heavens; her lips, so 
refined in contour, albeit instinct with health, seemed 
ever at the point of smiling, but of smiling gravely: save 
when some fresh and innocent cause of laughter unbound 
her spirit. Her carriage was, perhaps, her final quality; 
for she seemed at once to glide, to float, to advance, to 
command—and yet to yield. Whether entering a room or 
leaving it, an equal measure of dignity would attend her 
action; and whether she sank to repose upon the soft 
divan or rose to sing some morceau of music, the world 
stood still to admire a presence as signal in the one 
posture as in the other. 

Adjoining the Montgomery estate lay the lands of a 
family also long connected with Wiltshire, and famous for 
many generations among the gentry of that county. 

Horatio Maltravers, the youthful occupant of these 
venerable acres, was the last descendant from a long line 
of squires, one of whom had acted as page to the Virgin 
Queen, another as equerry to the Third William, while 
yet another had served under the orders of General White- 
lock in the capacity of ensign. 

Halston House (for such was the name of the mansion) 
stood, a noble but sadly neglected pile, framed in tall 
elms and spreading oaks whose antiquity in some way 
hinted at ruin. The very rooks, as they cawed at evening 
about its crumbling battlements, seemed to mourn the 
past glories of a family decayed, and the wild grass grow- 
ing at random on the abandoned sward bore witness to 
the general decline. 

The Towers of the Montgomerys, Halston of the 
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Maltravers, lay each on the banks of this same river Avon, 
and the parks were so situate that a county road divided 
them; but on either side of that highway what a contrast! 
Sir Robert Montgomery’s hedges, well trimmed and 
dense, proclaimed the careful wealth, the public sense, of 
their lord. Upon these, at the proper season of the year, 
a line of stout yeomen might be seen chastising with 
chopper and bill-hook the over-luxuriance of Nature, 
and reducing all to an exact design. Opposite, the hedges 
of Halston ran straggling and thin. Great gaps disfigured 
their alignment. Rank growths of bush, some already 
grown to stunted trees, sprang here and there untended; 
while an unsightly patching of stake, hurdle, and furze 
completed the disorder. 

The passer-by upon his way to Bath, could not but 
exclaim (as he looked to the left), ‘What decency! What 
exactitude!’ Nor again (on turning to the right), could he 
restrain such expletives as ‘Slipshod!’ and even ‘Dis- 
gusting!’ 

The fields told the same story; on the one hand sat 
plenitude upon a clean soil, where the tenacious dock, the 
invading thistle, and the insistent charlock were unknown; 
on the other was nothing but a starved and weedy misery. 
The north lodge of The Towers, a small but striking 
erection in the Gothic manner, was of newly-carven stone, 
roofed with careful slate and flanked by an ornamental 
paling; the south lodge of Halston could only be saved 
the title of hovel by some poor vestige of a former solidity. 
‘The cottages on either side of the turnpike proclaimed a 
similar opposition. From those of Sir Robert smiling faces 
looked out beneath new and deep thatch over charming 
groups of brilliant flowers, but from those of Horatio the 
wizened and anxious features of an uncertain peasantry 
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watched with a sullen suspicion, while the roofs above 
them, gravely out of repair, matched the damp and 
blotchy walls of their unhappy tenements. 

Yet was not the young owner of this anxious patrimony 
to blame for its deplorable appearance. Sir Robert him- 
self, though his nearest neighbour, was the first to admit 
that Horatio was the victim of circumstances rather than 
of defect. His father, already impoverished by an unfor- 
tunate adventure in china clay, had married, late in life, 
an Irish lady of some charm but no appreciable dowry. 
She had died in giving birth to their only son, and the 
widower had passed some twenty years as a recluse, bury- 
ing himself in a barren study of the Christian Fathers, 
and even of the Hebrew language. 

His lawyer—and who shall blame him?—had taken 
full advantage of his client’s unpractical disposition. 
Mortgage had followed mortgage, and compound interest 
had eaten deeply into the rent roll of Halston. When the 
aged scholar, not wholly conscious of his disaster, had died 
(some eighteen months before the opening of this tale), 
Horatio, then but twenty-three years of age and just 
returned from the University of Oxford, found himself 
dependent upon an income which, when all the charges 
of his dependants and reduced household were met, 
hardly exceeded £500 a year. 

Upon this he maintained most narrowly the life to 
which he had been born. Only the most necessary repairs 
were met by his legal advisers, who were also his creditors 
and the controllers of the estate. It was they who paid him 
quarterly his pittance of guineas, and with this he still 
contrived, by many a shift and device, and without hope 
of visiting town or of being active in any public service, to 
play a very modest part with his equals. He had his horse, 
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his gun; some few friends who would visit his loneliness; 
and the pitying esteem, rather than the cordial regard of 
his wealthier neighbours and their wives. 

Yet was Horatio Maltravers at this moment well fitted 
to take on an ample role in the society of Wiltshire, had 
fortune proved less hard. He was above the middle height, 
well formed and vigorous, if somewhat too lithe in figure. 
His curled black hair sat admirably upon features pale 
and touched with melancholy, but noble and illumined 
by deep eyes of a dark intensity. His voice was low and 
full of feeling. Nor could his undeniable attractions be 
impeached of effeminacy—courteous and elaborate as was 
his ceremony, and easy and slow as was his gesture—for 
his mode of life was indeed manly. 

He was quick and ready at every exercise native to his 
rank. His strength was equal to his agility. He was an 
excellent horseman, and untiring at every sport, whether 
to follow the fox, mounted, or to run on foot after the 
hare with a kind of dogs called beagles. He shot with 
accuracy from a fowling-piece, and (what is to every 
young man’s advantage) was unerring with the pistolet at 
twenty paces. It is also to the credit of his father that, in 
spite of his strange, hermit way of life, he had had the boy 
trained in the art of fencing with the rapier, in which a 
French refugee, precariously settled in St. Peter’s Magna, 
and driven to Halston and back twice a week in a farmyard 
cart, had instructed him for a small fee. This same, 
a Monsieur de Chabrol, had also perfected him in the 
French language, which Horatio (though he concealed 
the talent with some shame) could speak with an excellent 
accent and an extensive vocabulary. 

As may be imagined, Horatio in boyhood had con- 
stantly met, as playmate, the young heiress of The 
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Towers. The children, each ignorant of sister or of 
brother, had formed, unknown to their elders, so warm a 
friendship as strikes root in later years. Horatio, a fresh- 
man at Christchurch College, Oxford, remembered his 
little companion of fourteen who would welcome him on 
his return for his first vacation, and was confused to dis- 
cover that his visits were less warmly welcomed, his in- 
vitations to The Tower more rare. Belinda, in her fifteenth 
her sixteenth years, could not dismiss from her mind the 
permanent memory of her companion. She pictured him 
in his University life as something of a hero, knowing and 
doing things in a world greater than her own. Horatio, 
now come to manhood, kept the recollection of Belinda’s 
voice as a furniture of his mind. 

Upon Horatio’s entering into his estate, Belinda was 
still in the schoolroom. Upon her return from London, 
after her presentation at Court, they met in the genteel 
life of the county, but upon dates far apart, and in the 
midst of crowds; save when, as courtesy demanded, Sir 
Robert would upon occasion ask his old neighbour’s son 
to a meal. But he was then careful to seat at the table 
numerous other guests, nor was Horatio permitted too 
near an approach to the chief places of the board. If he 
might beg a dance of her in one house or another and 
exchange a word in the company of her relative and com- 
panion (Miss Hackman), it was his sole intercourse with 
one who had been, as it were, of his own blood in their 
childish years. 

Less and less frequently did the young people meet. 
More and more formal grew their exchanges upon the 
rare occasions. Yet each retained certain playmate mem- 
ories, and these, in one moment, the Inexorable Powers 
were to revive, to transfigure and to inform with flame. 
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II 


Winter had passed; the full trees were heavy with new 
leaves against the lingering sunsets of June, when Sir 
Robert Montgomery gave a Ball at his house, in order 
that Belinda might appear beneath her father’s roof as the 
Queen of Wiltshire society. He was supported in this by 
a near female relative, a cousin, of austere and resolute 
presence, whose private means he had often supple- 
mented, for whose worldly judgement he had a high re- 
gard, and whom he retained to accompany his daughter 
and advise him in his affiairs. 

Miss Hackman (as we have seen to be the lady’s name) 
prepared the noble function in its every detail, and yet 
found time to suggest, to design, to command the ravish- 
ing toilette in which the débutante should conquer the 
admiration of all beholders. It was of a white and gauzy 
kind, relieved with large blue flowers of artificial con- 
struction; and while its ample but tenuous contours en- 
hanced (if that were possible) the lure of her delightful 
carriage, its hue and cut proclaimed her charming 
innocence. 

‘The movement of the crowded room, the hum of polite 
conversation, were halted to silence as the young Hostess 
appeared. That silence was succeeded by more eager 
words, till, at a signal from the band (which was con- 
ducted by M. Melchior himself), the music of the dance 
arose in sensuous grandeur and the partners were set for 
the ‘Martagnaise’. In the third figure of this graceful 
though foreign measure, the gentlemen, as is well known, 
advance in rotation, and next, just touching with uplifted 
hands the fingers of an opposing member, step for a 
moment with each lady in order, until the file is exhausted 
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and the manceuvre at an end. It is an occasion when 
those not partners in the dance yet greet for a moment, 
and when Beauty may be saluted (though not detained) 
by each admirer in turn. 

Sir Hugh Portly, a man of commanding contours, of 
excellent lineage, distingué, and but lately past his thirtieth 
year, had been selected for Belinda’s partner. He was 
sensible of the honour conferred. His full but handsome 
face, dignified by small square whiskers, admitted a re- 
strained emotion; nor was it mere pride in the envy of 
others that gave his somewhat ample frame a high bear- 
ing as he trod with long acquaintance the complicated 
postures of the first ritornelle. His vis-a-vis was a sufficient 
incitement to excellence, and as he chasséed, from left to 
right, from right to left, he replied with springing step to 
the more swan-like gestures of the lovely creature before 
him. 

For the mere purpose of mutual configuration in the 
dance these two were well matched and contrasted; but 
there are other contrasts, other matchings. The third figure 
of the ‘Martagnaise’ was reached, with its light passing, 
one by one, of partner to new partner down the line. 
Charles Hawtry, Lord Henry Coat, gentle Mr. Allen, in 
turn had made their bow and touched the uplifted hand, 
when, fourth, Horatio Maltravers passed before her in 
that maze of movement; the fingers of his hand upraised 
touched hers so delicately upraised in unison, his face met 
hers without design. She, leaning far back in just that 
posture which the latest mode demanded of this evolu- 
tion, saw for one moment fully that dark, melancholy 

face—but in that same moment her hand, in the turn of 
the figure, had met some other hand. 

The night advanced; the music, with its sedulous, 
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its ceaseless charm, filled and overfilled the heart; and 
dance succeeding dance through the warm air, charged 
with swooning flowers, turned, in the minds of the young, 
that scene to a sort of dreaming. With the advent of the 
first grey light, the new day into which they dispersed 
under the silence of the dawn was of another world. 

That night, in the long slumber which the eager ex- 
ercise of youth both earns and enjoys, this mood of some- 
thing other than all hitherto conceived still flooded the 
sleeping soul of Belinda. That night a vague but puissant 
call to nameless but divine adventures, to complete yet 
exalted satisfaction, echoed in dreams through the an- 
swering spirit of Horatio. Nor did the one, nor did the 
other know in either mood what summoned or what 
blessed. The influence so shed was general. No object, no 
person, appeared to either in their dreams. Rather was 
the whole creation filled with an ambient expectation of 
delight, with beatific air. 

When, close on noon, the curtain of Belinda’s couch 
was withdrawn by that one of her numerous attendants 
deputed for this task, she woke, indeed, to the day and 
place, yet these were changed as though now infused with 
wonder. At that same hour, in the poor dark-room of 
ancient panelling where Horatio Maltravers arose once 
more to his decayed inheritance, it was into a novel scene 
that his young spirit entered, though every mark on the 
ruined woodwork, every outline of the trees without, had 
been his familiars from infancy. 

So dreaming in full wakefulness, the girl, moved by 
what she thought a random, purposeless caprice, wan- 
dered under the high sun across the lawn, through the 
shrubbery and the iron gate, down the long park field and 
past the elms towards a dense wood of pines; there she 
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proposed to rest awhile in the shade, and commune with 
a little brook which eddied clear under a plank thrown 
across its waters, and ran with a happy murmur to join 
the Avon near at hand. The stream formed part of the 
boundary which divided the Maltravers’ from the Mont- 
gomery’s land, and though mere chance and whim had 
turned her feet towards that spot, some faint connexion of 
name and person mixed with it. 

Upon the farther bank, in the neighbouring park from 
which the stream divided her, a sandy slope covered with 
high fern, led up by a narrow path between tall growths 
of bracken to a great grove which hid the old and ruinous 
house of Halston beyond. Thence, at that same hour, with 
high noon past and the more powerful sun distilling every 
savour from grass and leaf and earth, Horatio sauntered 
out, bound no whither, filled with the power of summer 
which grew to harvest all around, and still possessed by 
that strange mood of glamour and of change. ‘The grove 
summoned him to its recesses; he received the influence 
of the great beeches and their shade as though the half 
darkness were alive. He came out into the further blind- 
ing light, and the sound of the stream below beckoned 
him insensibly down the path to the water between the 
wealths of fern. 

She saw him as he came through the bracken, with 
active carriage, with uplifted face. It seemed to her that 
there was something there inspired; and her imagination 
put courage and adventure into his advance, as though 
he were setting out upon a quest. He turned a corner of 
the path to cross the rustic bridge, and was aware of one 
scarcely known yet deeply known, whose airy figure 
among the solemn pines arrested all his being. When he 
had approached and discovered her face, it was not the 
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familiar feature of a friend, but Radiance personate. In 
him, for her, approached a god. 

The moment was magical. It was as though some music 
had transformed the world. 

Breast deep in fern, the small and laughing fauns, who 
love the awakening of life, hid tiptoe, sidling, peeping, 
benevolent; but in the heart of the high wood a Presence, 
shining in a shaft of light, triumphantly let fly the arrow 
from the bow. 

* * * * 

They had passed through the high wood, side by side, 
saying but very little, not daring to touch each other’s 
hands, when they saw before them, as they slowly paced, 
the figure of a woman. 

She was standing by the fence of the open park field 
with the elms beyond, as though awaiting some one; as 
they approached her they discovered in her a strange 
majesty of mien which was the more intriguing from the 
simplicity of her garments. Indeed, by her dress she 
seemed to betray a belated attachment to the modes once 
fashionable at the Court of Bonaparte. For her gown 
was of one saffron piece, caught at the shoulder with one 
brooch of gold, and zoned loosely at the breast. Nor was 
her head covered, but a noble diadem of hair, a tawny 
gold, crowned her low forehead and her level brows: her 
features had a repose at once regal and serene, but her 
eyes shone upon the pair with a sort of claim and (it 
might almost appear) of affection. 

‘Have you seen,’ she said, addressing them first in a 
deep melodious voice and an accent hardly foreign, ‘Pray, 
have you seen my Boy as you came through the wood? 
He wandered there with a bow and arrows for his sport, 
and I expect his return.’ 
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“We saw no one, Ma’am,’ answered Horatio, with a 
respect which her carriage demanded. ‘Shall we seek him 
for you?’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Lady, now turning upon Belinda a 
glance which was benignant and which nearly smiled; 
‘he will soon return, and I myself will saunter on to meet 
him there.’ 

With that she bowed very slightly and passed them. 
After a little advance they turned their heads discreetly 
to observe what way she took; but she had disappeared, 
and they thought that the neighbouring trees of the high 
wood must have hidden her from their sight. 

‘She must have been some stranger, lodging for a 
holiday in the village,’ said Belinda. ‘And come out 
a-strolling from near by. How pleasing, how arresting, 
was her demeanour! I shall hope to know her.’ 

‘She may have been French or Italian, I think,’ re- 
joined Horatio. ‘Or an Englishwoman who has lived 
abroad; for I thought I perceived some touch of another 
manner in her speech.’ 

‘It may be so,’ answered Belinda, ‘and I am glad we 
found her. My father indulgently permits the public to 
take their pleasure in the park, so long as they abstain 
from damaging the shrubs and fences, and are careful to 
shut after them the gates through which they pass.’ 

‘It is consonant, indeed,’ exclaimed Horatio, ‘with his 
noble and generous nature, and had I the fortune to stand 
to him in any intimate relation, I should think myself 
fortunate to admire and revere more closely a character 
of such charity and wisdom.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied Belinda, with a grateful look. 
‘He has ever shown me from my first recollection a con- 
stant and devoted affection, a care for my every wish, 
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which has inspired me with the most ardent and respect- 
ful devotion in return.’ 

‘We have been set—you have been set—in happy places 
indeed,’ said Horatio in a lowered voice. ‘These scenes in 
which we have both grown up from childhood, these 
fertile vales, these clear brooks, these miles of forest, these 
rocky and abrupt but majestic hills, are one in my heart 
with that society which inhabits them, and with which 
they are now inextricably mingled in my heart.’ 

‘Your words,’ she answered in tones still more subdued, 
and thrilling with the fullness of her mood, ‘express the 
inmost thoughts of my being .. .’ 

Even as she spoke there was heard from a cupola of 
green copper above the stables the clear tones of a bell. 
Belinda, startled as from a profound and pleasant dream, 
said hurriedly: ‘Ah! I must hasten my return! Yonder 
bell marks that hour when my father is accustomed to 
drink a glass of sherry wine with his steward (who is thus 
summoned), to give orders for his estate and to receive 
reports upon it daily. This business done, he is pleased to 
have me with him, alone. We arrange the order of the 
house, the entertainment of the morrow, the names and 
places of our guests; all which concluded, I play for him 
some favourite morceau. It is for me a sacred hour.’ 

‘I will accompany you,’ returned Horatio, ‘no farther 
than the iron gate at the entrance of the shrubbery. Per- 
mit me to remain, till then, at your side.’ 

The distance to be traversed was but a quarter of a mile. 
He strode with ease beside her somewhat accelerated 
steps. Each knew that on the morrow in the high noon 
the one and the other would be by the stream again. 
Neither looked at the other. Neither spoke. For such we 
are in youth—which is the heaven of our days. But when 
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they came to the iron gate, and must part, she halted, 
turned, and lifted, or half lifted, her right hand from her 
side. He dared for one moment to touch it. They looked 
into each other’s eyes, and the world was changed. He 
wheeled round, and was gone. In the cool shade of the 
arching greenery as she hurried towards the sunlit grass 
and the great house beyond, the air, her soul, was music, 
and all her being had entered beatitude. 


III 


Belinda hastily sought her father’s study, where she found 
the Baronet standing at the central table, having before 
him a glass of brown sherry and three biscuits, of which 
refreshment it was his custom to partake at this hour of 
the day. Beside him stood Mr. Carter, the steward, with 
whom he had been conferring upon the affairs of his 
estate. The latter he dismissed upon the entry of his 
daughter, who reminded him with a charming smile that 
it was time for the daily perusal of the household books 
and for taking his pleasure upon the ordering of dinner 
and the arrangement of guests. 

Now that they were alone Sir Robert, looking upon 
her with some sadness and solemnity, motioned her to 
a fauteuil, into which the graceful creature sank with 
outward ease, but disturbed by an inward trepidation; for 
her father’s gaze, as he stood there above her, had in it 
something at once so grave, so affectionate, and so 
mournful, as to warn her ofa momentous communication. 

He maintained this posture for a short while, still keep- 
ing fixed upon her his profound reflection, before which 
she cast her own eyes downwards, timorously awaiting 
his first words. Not until he had consumed his slight 
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repast did he sigh heavily, and, sitting down beside her, 
take her hand with an affection and a sort of hesitation 
which deeply moved her. 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘(how dear you will never know, 
for it is not in the designs of Providence to communicate 
to children the devotion of their parents), I have to speak 
to you to-day upon a matter which will decide your whole 
life.’ 

Already Belinda trembled, for a deep instinct, young as 
she was, informed that her father was approaching the 
subject of marriage. 

The Baronet continued: 

‘You are my only child. You will inherit this place, my 
considerable fortune, and my name—for I propose that 
this shall, by some arrangement, be preserved. All is at 
my undisputed disposal, and all (need I say it?) will be 
yours, and yours alone. I must tell you more. . . I design 
that.upon your’ (here was Belinda’s trepidation almost 
openly apparent) ‘... your... your departure from 
beneath my roof for the house of another, a very sub- 
stantial part of all my realizable wealth shall accompany 
you as your dower. Moreover,’ he pursued in firmer tones, 
‘I have made, upon legal advice, such arrangements as 
shall preserve these moneys for yourself or whatever pos- 
terity’ (Belinda blushed) ‘it may please Heaven to grant 
you. No one,’ he added, with a rising voice, ‘ but shall feel 
the honour and emolument of an alliance with the Mont- 
gomerys of Marlden; but no one shall imagine that its 
independent heritage is merged by marriage with his own.’ 

Indeed, at the thought of such an indignity, the Squire’s 
manly voice was affected, and he paused, while Belinda, 
who had recovered for the moment a full control of her- 
self, awaited his fateful words. 
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‘I have made it a principle,’ he continued, as he re- 
leased her hand, and rising, slowly paced the floor before 
her, ‘I have made it a principle never to coerce the young 
in matters of the heart. Do not imagine,’ and here he 
halted, the better to emphasize his words, ‘that I could 
for one instant dictate to your inmost and most sacred 
feelings or even attempt to deflect your choice by so much 
as a hairsbreadth. But my knowledge of the world, and,’ 
here he cleared his throat, ‘my paternal position, make it 
incumbent upon me that I should at least tender advice 
to one upon whom centre all my hopes, and whose future 
welfare is my only concern. My dear,’ and here he sat 
down beside her again, and again took her hand, ‘among 
the multitude who naturally aspire to your alliance, you 
must have noticed some few more attentive than the rest 
—perhaps some one more devoted, more assiduous. His 
laudable ambition has not escaped me; he is our neigh- 
bour: he has, like ourselves, an honourable place in the 
county: his father was my friend. I am his own elder 
friend, I hope, to this day. His worldly position may not 
be quite equal to my own, but I value such things as dust 
when I compare them with a chivalric temper, a manly 
poise and a manifest devotion to his intended course.’ 

The image of Horatio rose before Belinda’s mind. She 
lifted her eyes to Heaven with a happy sigh half formed, 
when her incipient ecstasy was shattered by these awful 
words: 

‘I refer to Sir Henry Portly.’ 

At that name the young lady looked suddenly up in a 
startled, dread, uncertain fashion—like one wakened from 
sleep by fire—and cried aloud: 

‘Oh! My father! Oh! papa! Do not force upon me a 
man whom my whole being rejects with an unspeakable 
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loathing! One whose very presence is repulsive. Whose 
person .. .’ she looked wildly about her, and immediately 
buried her head in her hands. 

Sir Robert halted in his stride. His features passed from 
an expression of bewilderment to one of amazement, and 
at last to stern reproof. 

‘Your words are strangely chosen,’ he said at last, in 
cold tones. ‘They have an insane sound in my ears, 
Belinda.’ (So rarely did her devoted parent use her full 
name that its sound appalled her.) ‘You talk of this 
worthy, this excellent young man in terms unfit for your 
lips, for our common position, and for his own character; 
terms wholly unworthy of my simple reference to his 
claims, Happily your extravagant outburst is known to 
none save myself... But,’ he continued more softly, ‘my 
dear child, if, indeed, for some extraordinary reason you 
feel thus about a young and gallant neighbour of unex- 
ceptionable position, I shall be the last to press you. I will 
leave time to paint his character in its proper light, and 
the return of sober sense to aid your judgement. I cer- 
tainly desire you to consider the alliance—to consider it 
seriously. It would, indeed, fulfil my wishes; but if 
another among those whom I am so proud to discover as 
your admirers has moved you more nearly, I would not 
disturb your ultimate decision. You have no lack of 
choice; and when, of several, you shall tell me that you 
prefer the prospect of this alliance or that, I will consider 
it most tenderly—believe me!’ 

These words so encouraged the poor girl that she was 
moved to stammer: 

‘It is not that . . . It is not that! . . . My word is 
plighted!’ 
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‘Your word is plighted?’ gasped the Baronet. ‘Are 
these terms in which a respectable female. . .’ 

He halted, choked in utterance. 

Belinda, the unfortunate Belinda, could only whisper, 
as her face sank into her hands: 

‘It is Horatio!’ 

There was a silence, during which Sir Robert stood like 
a statue, with right foot advanced, left refused; his lips 
pressed into a grim decision, his eyes staring. At last it 
broke. 

‘Horatio!’ he thundered. ‘Horatio Maltravers? A 
beggar’s brat, disreputably dragged up by a hermit? A 
pauper? A young beggar? An out-at-elbows fellow, a 
scrap and rag-bag, a rotten Oxford coxcomb all curls and 
debts, a miserable futility whose...’ 

But his indignation was interrupted by a lamentable 
scream. Belinda had slipped from her seat and lay in a 
swoon upon the Aubusson carpet; her arms sank impotent 
beside her; her lovely face—as pale as death and with 
closed eyes—reclining upon the circle of ballooning skirts 
which enfolded her frame and decently covered her small 
and exquisitely modelled feet. 

At such a sight the wretched father sprang back, trans- 
fixed with horror. He struck his forehead with his palm, 
stood for a moment speechless; then, leaping forward, 
pulled both bells on either side of the marble fireplace 
with frenzied violence, and rushing to the door, which he 
tore open, shouted: 

‘Dodgson! Carter! Mrs. Hales! Joseph! Dorothy! Jane! 
Mary! Jackson! Henry! Emily! the boy! All the rest of 
you! Come quick! All of you! Miss Belinda . . .!’ 

The sound of hurrying feet filled the recesses of the 


mansion, a crowd of domestics gathered, Belinda’s maid, 
B 
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Harrison, and Caroline, her private attendant, had the 
office of lifting the tender form towards the sofa, while the 
housekeeper advised the loosening of the young lady’s 
garments, the burning of feathers under her nose, and 
even the respectful dashing of cold water over her face, an 
extreme remedy which happily needed not to be applied. 

For Belinda languidly opened her beautiful eyes, and, 
to the unspeakable relief of her distracted parent, mur- 
mured a whispered word just at the moment when 
Miss Hackman, who had entered later than the rest, with 
dignified reserve, and kept somewhat apart from the 
hubbub, prepared to take charge. 

Sir Robert knelt at the sofa, fondling his daughter’s 
hands and calling her by her tenderest names of child- 
hood; once more she opened her eyes and wanly smiling 
at him, whispered, ‘Dear papa!’ whereat tears filled the 
Baronet’s eyes and a suppressed sob confused his utterance. 

But here Miss Hackman gave orders that the men- 
servants should take up the sofa as it was, bearing its 
divine burden, and carry it up bodily to Belinda’s room, 
herself superintending the difficult task, and only return- 
ing when it was accomplished and her cousin leftin charge 
of the maid, to find Sir Robert seated at his desk with his 
head in his hands, consumed by a grievous emotion. 

‘I beg you, Robert,’ said that lady, not without 
sécheresse, ‘not to exaggerate this trifling incident. All is 
well with the child. It was but a passing humour.’ 

‘I fear...” began her cousin in reply—he was about to 
add ‘that I was the cause of...’ but he reconsidered his 
intention and was wisely silent. 

‘Such little passages are common enough in girls of 
Belinda’s age,’ continued the lady. ‘I myself was never 
subject to them, as you know: our family is, I thank 
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Heaven, exceptionally robust. But I have seen all this too 
often in others to make any affair of it. Believe me, by to- 
morrow she will be herself again, and within a week she 
will have forgotten all about it.’ 

“You are right, my dear Claudia,’ answered Sir Robert, 
with affected cheerfulness. ‘The truth is that nothing 
disturbs me save the fact that you and I must go to 
London by to-morrow’s coach at the latest on the business 
of Lady Gordooly’s legacy, which will not brook delay. 
We cannot be returned for a fortnight at the earliest. So 
long an absence gives me some slight anxiety. I am loath 
to leave the child in doubtful health, and alone with 
domestics.’ 

‘Rest assured,’ replied Miss Hackman, calmly. ‘You 
have often heard me speak of my friendship and regard 
for an excellent gentlewoman (now in decayed circum- 
stances) residing in Bath and by name Curll, for whom I 
have often done some small favour. She, I am sure, will 
be delighted to come here at no charge, sufficiently pleased 
to enjoy a change of air, an abundant board and all the 
amenities of this ample establishment: not to speak of the 
gratitude she rightly feels towards myself. She can be 
summoned upon the instant. I will answer for her com- 
petence and devotion. She will take every care of Belinda 
till our return, and I shall even command the domestics 
to take her orders, so that our dear child may be relieved 
of such cares as household books and meals.’ 

‘I am indeed obliged to you,’ replied her cousin, with 
sincere good feeling. ‘I admire your prompt and useful 
decision, and I thank you for it. She shall be warned this 
evening, if you will be good enough to couch the missive. 
A carriage shall fetch her early in the morning, and she 
shall be installed before our departure.’ 
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Miss Hackman, full of her scheme, departed to her own 
boudoir in the north wing to compose the letter to her 
dependant. Her cousin took the opportunity ofher absence 
to mount immediately to his daughter’s room, where he 
was received with all the eagerness of affectionate regard 
by the reclining invalid. 

Belinda had just refreshed her strength with a bowl of 
soup and a glass of port wine, brought with respectful 
deference by her particular attendant. The latter he dis- 
missed, desiring a private conversation; the former he 
again took lovingly by the hand, as he seated himself on a 
chair at her side. 

‘My dear,’ he said, after something of a pause. ‘My 
darling child, the words I used caused in you a perturba- 
tion which I did not for a moment intend and which, 
believe me, I deplore. Your confidence was unexpected. 
Its purport took me by surprise.’ Here he hesitated for 
some seconds, choosing his words. 

“You must not think I am insensible to early affection’ 
(and here he touched her hair)‘nor imagine that the 
passage of so many years has made me quite forget the 
natural effects of youth . .. My whole, my only object, is 
your welfare . . .” He paused again, desirous above all 
things, not to arouse her from her now calmer mood. 
Then, somewhat abruptly, he added: ‘Your cousin and 
I—as you perhaps remember—must leave for London 
to-morrow afternoon by the coach. The business, which 
is of a financial nature and concerns our family, is per- 
emptory. We can neither of us be excused.’ 

‘Fear nothing, dearest papa,’ answered Belinda, in a 
voice stronger than he had expected. ‘My circulation is 
already restored. I shall be myself again before your 
return.’ 
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“Yes, yes,’ said the Baronet. ‘I am sure of that... . 
Meanwhile, however, during the fortnight of our absence, 
I should, indeed, be anxious if I did not know that you 
were well cared for . . . A friend of our cousin, a lady 
whose name you have heard and whom, perhaps, you 
have met, a Miss Curll of Bath, in whom she has complete 
confidence, shall be here to afford you companionship, 
and to relieve you from the petty affairs of the household 
during the next few days. She will in no way interfere with 
you, my dearest child, and her presence will greatly 
relieve me.’ 

‘I am sure,’ replied his daughter, ‘that I shall like her 
very much, and your kindness is more, alas! than I de- 
serve.’ She sighed, and her father’s eagerness to reassure 
and comfort her rose at that slight expression of her care. 

‘I have told you,’ he said, ‘that I know—I understand 
—the affections of youth . . . I married late: you have a 
father too much advanced in years for your opening life. 
Your mother, who is now a saint in Heaven, you never 
knew. But I myself, long before your age, had among my 
companions one to whom the deepest of human feelings 
was far, far from unknown.’ 

He said no more, but in a little while, continued in a 
different voice: 

‘If—and can I doubt it?—this attachment is, for the 
moment, so strong in you, I will not—’ she half rose, and 
would have spoken, eagerly, but he lifted his hand, ‘I 
will not wholly forbid its expression. I am no tyrant... 
God knows! But I owe it to you who are innocent of the 
world and the effect of time, to make conditions. ‘These 
- conditions I have, in the main, delivered. You must agree 
with me—the future will show it—that they are wise and 
wholly for your good. I must make trial. I shall myself— 
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this very night—send word to young Maltravers, telling 
him that if in a certain delay your mutual purpose still 
stands, I shall require of him, as a condition of my consent 
that he enter a profession—though it be but that of a 
soldier—the purchase of a commission I could facilitate. 
I should prefer a career in which he may gain an hon- 
ourable independence. I can by my influence secure him 
a minor post in Mr. Aldwin’s bank, where his capacity 
for regular work could be tested and his prospects, if he 
prove industrious, secured. When the required delay is 
exhausted, if his intentions prove firm under the ordeal, 
I must—I will—reluctantly, I confess—admit the prospect 
of such a union.’ . 

‘Oh, papa!’ cried the enraptured girl, her face flushed 
with joy, ‘You are too good. I long...’ 

He interrupted her. 

‘My dear,’ he continued, ‘the effects of time are 
stronger than your young heart can gauge. The trial may 
be too rude; your judgement of him fallible: my own 
more just. But if he show the manly purpose such an 
ordeal demands, and if you both, after a sufficient ex- 
périence and attention, persist in your mutual purpose— 
why, I shall say that you have reached a well-considered 
conclusion, and that Horatio, by his industry, will merit 
my esteem, by his increasing income, my respect. 

‘Meanwhile there is yet one more condition which is 
essential, and on which you shall not move me. You may 
correspond: you must not meet . . . as yet.’ 

‘Alas! Alas!’ cried Belinda, dissolving (to her father’s 
alarm) into tears. ‘I should have told you! I am a 
wicked, ungrateful child! . . . No later than to-morrow 
noon, by the stream again, under the pine trees, Horatio 
and I were to find each other, and1...’ 
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‘Do not be disturbed,’ answered her father promptly. 
‘Even had I not decided as I have, your health forbids. 
I shall send a note to the boy myself to-night. I will tell 
him precisely how my decision in this matter stands: as 
for to-morrow, I will say that your indisposition forbids 
your leaving the house. Later, when we are gone, you are 
free to write to him, if you will, and he to reply. But I 
repose my confidence in you that you will not disappoint 
me, and that you will not meet him during my brief 
absence. 

He embraced her fondly; she returned that embrace 
with grateful and intense feeling. Her happiness had re- 
turned—for was not such love as hers and Horatio’s 
eternal? 


IV 


The Baronet went back to his study in a mixed mood, 
and told the maid, who had waited upon the landing 
without, to return to her mistress. 

Seated at his desk, Sir Robert Montgomery took pen, 
wafer, sand, and paper, heaved a deep sigh, and began 
to write as follows: 


‘Sir,—’ 
Long did he ponder this word, considering all that lay 


beneath so stern an opening; then, slowly, he crumpled 
the paper, threw it into the basket, and began once more: 


‘My dear Horatio—’ 


Here he rested his chin upon his hand and raised his 
eyes to the ceiling, in which attitude he remained, con- 
sidering all that lay beneath so affectionate, or at least, 
so familiar an address. Still more slowly his right hand 
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sought the sheet which once again he crumpled into a 
ball, and hurled into the receptacle at his side. 

Then, abandoning further delay, he wrote rapidly and 
with a fixed determination: 


‘Mr. Maltravers, 


‘My daughter has communicated to me information 
which I should have preferred to have been better pre- 
pared for. I confess my surprise that you did not 
approach me before paying her the addresses of which 
I now learn for the first time: upon the very eve of a 
necessary departure for London, where business will 
detain me for a fortnight or more. Upon my return, I 
will consider your claims: I shall not, I cannot, be in- 
different to my daughter’s feelings upon the one hand, 
nor, on the other, tomy own opinion (after the experience 
of a long life) upon the imprudence of rash engage- 
ments. I shall beg of you to inform me upon your 
prospects—especially of a professional income—your 
approach to which shall not find me unsympathetic, 
but in the absence of which, I warn you, the prospect 
of such an alliance as you aspire to would be remote 
indeed. You have known each other from childhood; 
occasional correspondence is native to you both; I 
hesitate to forbid it in my absence, for its interruption 
would seem to both of you at once harsh and unfamiliar. 
But I strictly charge you that on no account are you, 
during that absence, to approach my house or make 
any appointment for meeting. My daughter has duti- 
fully pledged me her word to the same effect, and, in- 
deed, the state of her health is, for the moment, such 
that her medical adviser enjoins complete repose. Send 
no reply to this injunction. It would be useless, for I 
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shall be gone before your answer could arrive. On my 
return, with which I will immediately acquaint you, I 
hope you will honour me with your presence at 
Marlden Towers, that we may discuss in full the matters 
I have put before you.’ 


The rapid pen here paused; he added—alas! he added— 
these fateful words: 


“Whether her present mood shall endure is a matter 
for time to test: I am old enough to know that things 
which seem eternal at her age and yours may be a 
matter of weeks, or days, or even hours.’ 


With that he abruptly ceased, and signed: 


“Your very obedient Servant to command, 
‘Robert Montgomery.’ 


This message he folded with care, after his usual fashion, 
in three creases. And, not content with the informal 
wafer, he imposed upon red wax his seal, with the arms of 
the Marlden Montgomerys—or Mumries, as they were 
then called—granted under a patent of William and 
Mary: three dolphins, gules, natant upon argent under 
a pale proper with the crest a pheasant branchee and the 
device: Habet. 

He rang; he ordered the enclosure to be delivered at 
once by hand, with the message that the bearer did not 
await an answer. He turned to another and yet more 
difficult task. 

With no hesitation on his form of address, but with far 
more deliberation in the construction of his phrases, he 
composed a letter which the reader shall now peruse: 


‘My dear Sir Henry, 
‘After the conversation you were good enough to 
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accord me, but Tuesday last, upon the suit which you 
desired me to permit you to present to my daughter, I 
should be treating you ill indeed, if I were to conceal 
from you a circumstance which has—in my view— 
modified that simple course which, as you know, I wel- 
comed and approved. To be plain—and brief—I find 
upon the eve of my departure for London, that another 
—I need not fear to name him—the son of my late 
neighbour, ‘Hermit’ Maltravers, a playmate of her 
earliest childhood, has made some impression upon 
Belinda’s inclination. She and he were children to- 
gether. I suspected nothing more than an old and warm 
friendship. For the moment they feel—or fancy they 
feel—a stronger tie. 

‘It is my duty to add that if her decision proves fixed 
and permanent, I should deem it a fatal lack of judge- 
ment to oppose a too prolonged refusal. 

Tam distressed. 1 am somewhat at a loss. I write to 
you in the knowledge that, during my absence (her 
health confines her to the house), a man of your honour 
will respect her indecision. I leave her under the care of 
a Miss Curll of Bath, an elderly gentlewoman in whom 
I have full confidence, and who will reside temporarily 
in my house. In a fortnight I shall be returned, and the 
whole matter shall be laid before you. 

‘It is possible, it is even probable, that this infatua- 
tion will pass, and that an alliance, which you know I 
should have preferred, may crown those wishes with the 
expression of which you honoured me but a few days 
since. 

‘I am, 
“Your old and devoted friend, 
‘Robert Montgomery’. 
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This last letter the Baronet dispatched as he had the first, 
immediately, and by hand; sending word at the same 
time that no answer could reach him until his return from 
London. The messenger, a well-mounted groom, rode 
through the darkness which had already fallen, towards 
that stately mansion, some seven miles distant, the ances- 
tral home of the Portlies. 


V 


The Scene has changed. 

We are now before those gloomy but impressive gates 
which are the castellated portals of the Portlies. For near 
three generations that family had inhabited the towering 
pile which Mr. Portly of Cheapside, the grandfather of 
the reigning squire, had erected, his father amplified, and 
himself inherited at the early age of twenty-three; some 
eight years before the date of this narrative. 

The mansion—known as Molcombe Abbey, from a 
ruined wall at the end of the kitchen garden, reputed to 
be a monastic relic—was in the Palladian order of archi- 
tecture, but rising to no less than four stories and crowned 
by a tower of formidable dimensions, from which floated, 
when its owner was in residence, a flag bearing the 
Emblems of his Race. 

The mounted messenger, approaching it through the 
evening, saw no more than the vast outline of this noble 
pile. The reader is more privileged. He may penetrate its 
massive walls and observe its occupant. Reclining at his 
ease upon an ancient canopied Dais of Tudor workman- 
ship, the Master of the House mused over a vast fire of 
oaken logs, which illumined the panelled walls and fitfully 
revealed the soaring roof of his Hall. 
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He and his great inheritance seemed, in that setting, to 
lack nothing but the presence of some young Chatelaine 
worthy of the magnificent surroundings. Numerous suits 
of armour, panoplies of ancient weapons, many a dark 
canvas from the brush of more than one great master, 
adorned the walls. Rare porcelains and bronzes were dis- 
persed in profusion, while a chandelier, saved from the 
sack of Chantilly, swung before a carved mantelpiece of 
the most elegant design. 

From this splendid apartment a suite of not less gor- 
geous rooms could be perceived through the half-opened 
doors, the first in the manner of Louis Quinze, the next 
after the style put into fashion not so-long ago by the 
Regent himself at the Pavilion; and beyond, again, a 
library, on the shelves of which were ranged the flights of 
genius, from the classic pages of Cicero and Virgil to the 
masterpieces of Scott and Alison. The whole combined 
to produce an effect of wealth and splendour which might 
have been envied by the highest in the land. 

But this princely habitation was a deception to the 
visitor, a mockery to the embittered tenant of its glories. 
The apparent master of such treasures was in verity no 
more than a dependant; all was now abandoned as 
security to men of whose very names the ruined Henry 
Portly was uncertain, but who acted through Lawyer Fox, 
of Bath, himself a partner in the money-lending venture, 
and (so far as the only documents discovered to Sir Henry 
could show) the sole mortgagee of those vast estates and 
of that palatial residence, with all that it contained. 

A personal allowance, not ungenerous, but galling and 
precarious, was secretly advanced to Sir Henry Portly, on 
condition that he should permanently reside upon the 
premises; for it was the conviction of the lenders that the 
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maintenance of a certain pomp enhanced the value of 
their security. The wages of a considerable household 
were provided with equal secrecy by a monthly payment 
which this agent (or principal), Lawyer Fox, regularly 
made to the Baronet, after a full inspection of books, every 
farthing in which was closely examined and controlled. 
Little did the obsequious servants and tenants of Mol- 
combe Abbey imagine, when the humble attorney paid 
his punctual monthly visit, that the roles were reversed: 
that the great gentleman inwardly trembled lest he should 
hear the fatal decision which might at any moment drive 
him from his roof, while the rusty solicitor exulted in an 
unlimited power over all around. 

This lamentable situation had arisen from an action 
only too common upon the part of our gentry. Sir Henry’s 
father had had the fatal imprudence to speculate on 
*Change. 

It was at the moment when the fate of Europe hung in 
the balance, when the Corsican adventurer had broken 
loose from Elba, and all England was in an agony of 
expectation to learn the event of the decisive action to be 
determined on the plains of Flanders. 

The rumour spread by Herr Meyer—lIater and better 
known as the Baron de Rothschild—that the glory of 
Britain had set on the field of Waterloo, had led Sir 
Orlando (for such was his name) to sell three per cents. 
upon account, in the hope of reaping an immense profit 
when all should be acquainted with the fatal truth. He 
had not allowed for the business acumen of the great 
banker. For Meyer-Rothschild had secretly procured the 
news of victory in advance of all, and had had the admir- 
able foresight to spread accounts of defeat for the better 
preparation of the market. 
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It was upon these accounts that Sir Orlando had specu- 
lated in London, confident in the ruin of our cause. But 
within forty-eight hours it was known that the Iron Duke, 
despite the blunders of Blucher and the cowardice of the 
wretched foreigners under his own command, had driven 
in headlong flight the insolent ursurper from the field of 
Waterloo. The three per cents. enjoyed an immediate and 
extraordinary rise in value, and the too sanguine ex- 
pectant of future fortune was broken. 

Sir Orlando was embarrassed beyond repair. Loan suc- 
ceeded loan. The unfortunate gentleman sank into a 
premature grave under the burden of his misfortune, and 
his young heir, Henry, succeeded to the position I have 
described. 

With each succeeding year Sir Henry’s difficulty in 
meeting the interest grew greater, until at last nothing 
remained between him and foreclosure upon Molcombe 
Abbey save the delay in finding a sufficient offer of pur- 
chase by the mortgage holders. At this stage Sir Henry 
Portly’s situation was—in his own judgement (and per- 
haps in theirs)—re-established by his approaching en- 
gagement to Belinda. 

Her father’s most hearty consent, her own feelings 
(which he fondly imagined would favour his suit!), he re- 
garded as earnest of a certain alliance. The prospects of 
such a marriage he had described to Mr. Fox in glowing 
colours: nor did the lawyer, upon making private inquiry, 
differ in his judgement upon the case. 

After some interval (sufficient to render his young bride 
sensible of their common interests), Belinda’s ample 
dowry, upon which her father had been both open and 
generous, would reduce the debt to manageable propor- 
tions; her inheritance (on which, moreover, an advance 
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could be negotiated) would more than do the rest: and 
upon Sir Robert’s demise—he was reputed to be of a 
gouty disposition, and his father had died in middle age— 
all would once more be stable and at ease in the combined 
estates of Molcombe Abbey and Marlden Towers. 

Such was the line on which Sir Henry Portly’s musings 
ran as he gazed that evening into the fire and erected 
dreams of an opulent future, when a manservant, clothed 
in the sumptuous green and mauve of the Portly livery, 
approached with a salver of massive silver in his hand, 
bearing a sealed plz, which he presented, with a low bow, 
to the master of the Abbey. It was Sir Robert’s letter. 

Sir Henry opened it—devoured its contents, grasped 
his peril in a flash, and immediately, with a rapidity 
worthy of a Cesar or a Duke of York, he had come to a 
decision. 

With dreadful menaces against delay, he ordered his 
fleetest steed, Corsair, to be saddled in burning haste, and 
was galloping furiously down the Bath Road within ten 
minutes of receiving the fateful news. Alas! that such 
qualities of intelligence and will should be allied to so 
unscrupulous a morale: yet such is, indeed, too often the 
case! 

Leaping from his foaming steed in the streets of Bath, 
at the door of the solicitor’s office, he flung the bridle to a 
passing suppliant, hammered upon the door with his 
whip-handle, and was at once admitted. 

He found Lawyer Fox seated at his desk, perusing, by 
the light of two candles, dusty documents tied in red tape, 
each of which doubtless stood for the ruin of the widow 
and the orphan. 

With not a moment’s delay the Baronet poured his tale 
into the ear of the attorney, whose sallow aquiline features, 
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brilliant dark eye, compressed lip and pointed chin, all 
marked his concentrated attention. 

‘There is not a moment to be lost,’ cried Sir Henry, in 
conclusion. ‘You know this woman Curll?’ 

‘I do,’ answered the Lawyer, in firm but quiet tones. 
He lifted his spare, black-clad figure from the chair, pulled 
open a high drawer marked with the letter “C’, and drew 
from its recesses an endorsed file wherein were noted the 
occupation, age, character, and circumstances of that 
spinster. There were few, indeed, in all Bath and the sur- 
rounding district whom Mr. Fox could not thus refer to 
and determine. 

‘Seek her at once!’ the Baronet continued abruptly. ‘It 
is your interest as much as mine.’ 

‘More so,’ interjected his creditor drily. 

‘See to it that she shall be our agent!’ 

‘Mine,’ murmured Mr. Fox. 

‘And that this wretched accident shall come to nothing. 
Quick! I repeat—there is not an hour to be lost! No one 
knows better how to act than you! I leave it in your 
hands.’ 

.The attorney smiled in sinister fashion at the compli- 
ment, and taking an ample dark cloak which it was his 
custom to wrap about his form when engaged on his most 
secret errands, and a soft broad hat of the same sombre 
hue, which almost hid his features, he accompanied his 
client from the room to the street. 

He chuckled to himselfin mirthless irony as the younger 
man tossed a guinea to the poor wretch who had held his 
mount, and set off on his return to Molcombe. The lawyer 
hearkened a moment to the diminishing sound of the 
horse’s hoofs as they receded in the distance, then, his 
powerful but evil mind charged with a plan of appalling 
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wickedness, he hurried through the night towards the 
Crescent, where Miss Curll maintained her meagre ménage. 

For now some hours that gentlewoman had received 
and ruminated upon the missive of her benefactress. Her 
neat but impoverished raiment, the embittered expres- 
sion upon her pinched features, her very ringlets hanging 
scarce and grey upon either side of her gaunt face, be- 
trayed her intimate emotion. She dared not neglect what 
was, indeed, a command, but she had noted with a 
sarcastic smile the absence of any mention of emolument, 
and she was considering that the brief morning hours be- 
fore the arrival of the chaise from the Towers would not 
even give her the opportunity to find a tenant for her two 
poorly-furnished rooms during her absence. As is too fre- 
quently the case with deeds of benevolence, those of 
Miss Hackman had awakened no gratitude in the re- 
stricted breast of her dependant; and although but last 
Christmas she had received a gift of game and a bottle of 
Madeira wine from her superior and friend, she seemed 
to regard such munificence as less than her due. 

She had already arrived at the conclusion to work upon 
Belinda’s young and more impulsive nature, in order to 
obtain a handsome gratuity at their parting, when, with 
a sharp rap at the door, ushered in by the charity girl who 
was Miss Curll’s sole attendant, Mr. Fox appeared—pre- 
senting, in his dark cloak muffled about his mouth and 
caught over his extended arm, a figure mysterious and 
alarming. 

He bowed upon his entry, took the chair presented him, 
thrust his sombrerointo the folds of his black garment, and 
fixed his brilliant eyes upon the gentlewoman with a gaze 
the intensity of which disconcerted her and compelled her 
to cast her glance to the floor. 
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‘Madam,’ he said at length, ‘I will be brief—and to the 
purpose. You are engaged to act as companion for some 
little time to Miss Montgomery at Marlden Towers.’ 

The unfortunate lady madea gesture as though to reply, 
when he interrupted her and continued: 

‘Allis known to me. I approach you only for your own 
advantage—and, indeed, that of your employers.’ 

At the word ‘employers’ a faint flush, which did not 
escape her visitor, rose to this unfortunate lady’s cheek- 
bones. She repressed a protest and heard him out. 

‘This young lady—you may have heard it—or you may 
not—is pursued by the unwelcome attentions .. .’ 

‘Whether they are unwelcome or not;’ Miss Curll took 
courage to interrupt, ‘it is not mine to judge. I am in- 
formed of the situation. I know the gentleman’s name... 
ar 

‘Madam—they must not meet.’ 

‘Sir!’ answered Miss Curll with some hauteur, ‘I do not 
take orders from you! You forget yourself... Moreover’ 
(she added, as she noted a certain expression upon his 
lips), ‘I may tell you that such a contingency does not 
arise. The young people are already pledged to such con- 
duct as you advise. Indeed, my charge, Miss Montgomery, 
has promised her father that, during his absence, there 
shall be no meeting between herself and young Mr. Mal- 
travers.’ 

‘Tt is well,’ answered Mr. Fox briefly—and here he 
leant forward in an impressive manner and lowered his 
voice. ‘But there is more. They are not to correspond.’ 

‘Really, sir > began Miss Curll, with rising tones, 
when she noticed that the hand of the lawyer had laid 
firmly upon the table, concealed, or half-concealed, a bank- 
note of an unknown denomination. Her colour came and 
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went, she clasped her mittened hands, and nervously 
intertwined her fingers. 

“They are permitted to correspond,’ she almost whis- 
pered, ‘at least, if I understand...’ 

‘Madam,’ broke in the Attorney, ‘you have read wrong. 
It is to the interest of all—and of none more than of the 
young lady herself—that no letters should pass.’ 

With that he permitted so much of the note to be seen 
as disclosed the enormous sum of twenty-five pounds. 

“Would you bribe me, sir?’ cried Miss Curll, in haughty 
and louder tones. 

‘Such was my intention,’ answered the lawyer cynically; 
“if indeed,’ he added hastily, ‘any possibility of bribery 
were in question . .. Gome—I spoke in jest,’ he continued, 
with a fixed and passionless expression. ‘There is no idea 
of any such thing. Rather are we concerned to further in- 
terests which no one has more at heart than Sir Robert 
himself, and his cousin Miss Hackman. They will be 
grateful, believe me. I know all.’ 

‘You bewilder me...’ said Miss Curll, with hesitation. 
‘For whom do you speak?’ 

‘For those who most desire Miss Montgomery’s welfare. 
You cannot,’ he added earnestly, ‘act more for this poor 
young heiress’s good, than by preventing a fatal course 
which all deplore. No one, in the end, will thank you more 
sincerely than her parent.’ 

‘I know,’ faltered Miss Curll, ‘that you are in the 
secrets of the gentry in our neighbourhood as lam not... 
and... that you may well be speaking—I am sure you 
are speaking—with superior knowledge of the family and 
its affairs.’ 

‘I am,’ answered Lawyer Fox decidedly. ‘Indeed, the 
matter is felt to be so urgent, that, on finding the mission 
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fulfilled, a further seventy-five pounds will immediately be 
placed at your disposal, through my agency.’ 

Miss Curll was silent. The lawyer rose, leaving the 
twenty-five pound note upon the table. Miss Curll rose 
also, but added not a word. 

‘Madam,’ said the tempter, as he moved to the door, 
‘I leave it to your honour and to your solid sense— 
matured, if I may say so, by some experience of life—to 
discern and to effect the rue interests of the young, 
wealthy, but infatuated female entrusted to your charge.’ 

With these words he was gone. 


[ To be continued | 
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ROY CAMPBELL 


THE PALM 


Blistered and dry was the desert I trod 

When out of the sky with the step of a god, 
Victory-vanned with her feathers out-fanned, 
The palm tree alighting my journey delayed 

And spread me, inviting, her carpet of shade. 
Vain were evasions, though urgent my quest, 

And there as the guest of her lovely persuasions 
To lie in the shade of her branches was best. 

Like a fountain she played, spilling plume over plume in 
A golden cascade for the winds to illumine, 
Ascending in brilliance and falling in shade, 

And spurning the ground with a tiptoe resilience 
Danced to the sound of the music she made. 

Her voice intervened on my shadowed seclusion 
Like the whispered intrusion of seraph or fiend, 
In its tone was the hiss of the serpent’s wise tongue, 
But soft as the kiss of a lover it stung— 

‘Unstrung is your lute? For despair are you silent? 
Am I not an island in oceans as mute? 

Around me the thorns of the desert take root; 
Though I spring from the rock of a region accurst, 
Yet fair is the daughter of hunger and thirst 
Who sings like the water the valleys have nursed, 
And rings her blue shadow as deep and as cool 
As the heavens of azure that sleep on a pool. 
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And you, who so soon by the toil were undone, 

Could you guess through what horrors my beauty had won 
Ere I crested the noon as the bride of the sun? 

The roots are my anchor struck fast in the hill, 

The higher I hanker, the deeper they drill, 

Through the red mortar their claws interlock 

To ferret the water through warrens of rock. 

Each inch of my glory was wrenched with a groan, 
Corroded with fire from the base of my throne 

And drawn like a wire from the heart of a stone: 

Though I soar in the height with a shape of delight 
Uplifting my stem like the string of a kite, 

Yet still must each grade of my climbing be told 

And still from the summit my measure I hold, 

Sounding the azure with plummet of gold. 

Partaking the strain of the heavenward pride 

That soars me away from the earth I deride, 

Though my stem be a rein that would tether me down 
And fasten a chain on the height of my crown, 

Yet through its tense nerve do I measure my might, 

The strain of its curb is the strength of my flight: 
And when by the hate of the hurricane blown 

It doubles its forces with fibres that groan, 
Exulting I ride in the tower of my pride 

To feel that the strength of the blast is my own. . . 
Rest under my branches, breathe deep of my balm 
From the hushed avalanches of fragrance and calm 
For suave is the silence that poises the palm. 

The wings of the egrets are silken and fine, 
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But hushed with the secrets of Eden are mine: 
Your spirit that grieves like the wind in my leaves 
Shall be robbed of its care by those whispering thieves 
To study my patience and hear, the day long, 
The soft foliations of sand into song— 

For bitter and cold though it rasp to my root, 
Each atom of gold is the chance of a fruit, 

The sap is the music, the stem is the flute, 

And the leaves are the wings of the seraph I shape 
Who dances, who springs in a golden escape, 

Out of the dust and the drought of the plain, 

To sing with the silver hosannahs of rain.’ 
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GORDON CRAIG 


ON SIGNORA ELEONORA 
DUSE 


I 


It seems that one of the really difficult things for even a 
professional writer to do is to write well about great 
actors and actresses. 

I find in all my books on actors (and I have some 
hundreds of them) hardly one which is really worth while. 

Yet Edmund Kean, Henry Irving, Talma, Salvini, 
Ristori, and Sarah Bernhardt were something to write 
about—one supposes so, anyhow. One supposed this when 
in the theatre and aware of their presence: we were 
astounded, awakened that the thing one was witnessing 
was one of the wonders of the world, and, of course, con- 
vinced that the many writers we saw in the house could 
do justice to the actor—even quite convinced we could 
write about that. Yet when we read the books written on 
these sevenmen and women of theatrical genius, or, indeed, 
by them, and then ask some one whosaw them if the books 
gave any proper notion of the performers or the perfor- 
mance, the answer will be the old admission that the books 
are empty of all which counted. 

This is why I feel convinced that it must be one of the 
most difficult things to do to write well of a great per- 
former. Itis this particular ‘greatness’ which is so elusive, 
for when a performer is not so‘great’ he fares much 
better at the hands of the fine writer; the fine writer is 


+ Heine’s brief passages on Edmund Kean are among the few 
successful attempts. 
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happier, and the result is some perfect little essays on 
Deburau, Ferravilla, Munden, Sada Yaco, Réjane, or 
Yvette Guilbert. 

Why this is so I must leave for some profounder thinker 
to decide upon, for I am here to consider a book on one of 
the greatest of performers. 

Eleonora Duse was one of the great figures. Apart from 
the fact that she was an exceptionally gifted, and possibly 
the most perfect, actress of her age, she was a great figure 
in Europe. This is surprising, for she was not incessantly 
before the public, neither did she tolerate sensational 
réclame. For years at a time she would retire; some say 
she was disappointed and sulked, others that the stage 
revolted her—people would say anything of an actress in 
those days. 

What most people were unable to do was to recognize 
the real Eleonora Duse: they saw her and yet could not 
see her: they knew her and yet failed to understand her: 
she would speak to them—and they would instantly fall 
under her power. 

That is what she wanted: she was an actress, and the 
first thing the actress thinks of is to hold her audience. A 
great actress takes no chances, and never fails to over- 
whelm her audience. They were held and then they were 
carried away; their reason left them; that is what she both 
hated to see and yet longed to see herself doing—robbing 
them ofall power. 

This mesmeric trick is a necessary item in the perfor- 
mer’s repertory. 


II 


I have heard it said that life is all a dream, a delusion. I 
am not able to give more time than I have already done 
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to inquire further. I have wasted quite enough time 
already, wondering about many things I was led to 
suppose were other than they seemed. Life seems to me to 
be quite good enough as it is, so I will not bother to stop 
and meditate in the middle of the thoroughfare. 

But, perhaps, some actors and actresses, in contemplat- 
ing and in portraying life, have been unconsciously led to 
look upon it as a big delusion, and have believed that as 
acting is (or is supposed to be) life in little, and the stage a 
world, since all the world’s a stage. 

The remark is placed in the mouth of none other than 
the melancholy Jacques. 

You have heard of this melancholy man—you have 
never heard of him except as a melancholy man. ‘We all 
visualize Jacques to be draped . . . in a careful cloak of 
black,’ writes Sir A. Quiller-Couch. We suppose we see 
him—sad eyes, long face, dark and moody; he crawls, he 
does not walk; he sighs often—he never laughs but he 
screeches. 

Oh, we all know Jacques. 

Yet I will venture to hold that not one of us can say 
what manner of man he was, how he should be repre- 
sented on the stage, what he looked like, and what was 
really the matter with him. At any rate, we have not, to 
my knowledge, ever seen any right representation of him 
on any stage, even as we have never yet seen a right 
representation of Hamlet—another melancholy man, by 
the by—and in black, too—sighing, groaning, distinctly 
depressed. 

If really all the world be a stage and if really the stage 
be a small world, then, of course, when we see a man look- 
ing gloomy twice in the course of a week we will at once 
put him down as a melancholy man. We need make no 
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further effort to understand anything more or to look any 
farther, we can take things as the label tells us to take 
them. And this is how we took Duse. 

We took her to be a melancholy woman; and she, with 
herinfinite spirit ofhumour, took herselfas we labelled her. 
She saw us entering the theatre, she sized us up, she knew 
she was expected to be a dismal wonder, and so she made 
up carefully for that part. When she entered in the first 
scene we all rose and greeted her profound grief, our 
emotions were stirred to their very depths (after careful 
sounding about half an inch), and in those shallows she 
revelled. 

There are few examples in history of so terrible a sense 
of humour as she displayed in forcing herself to be gay, 
while three thousand spectators were calling to her, 
‘Make us cry—oh, do make us sob some more’. 

The good lady did her best; for years she would 
solemnly enter the playhouse, and there donning some- 
thing grey, grey-white, and floating, would explain by 
gestures and sounds all the sadness that is in life. ‘Oh, 
thank you—thank you,’ we said. We could say no more— 
our feelings choked us: we felt that we could not be sure 
not to break down. We left a flower—a lily, a pansy, or 
a white camelia—and went our way. ‘Wasn’t she wonder- 
ful!’ ‘What an angel!’ 


Iil 


I knew the Signora Duse slightly. 

Never in my life have I met any one more merry— 
gayer—than she. 

I was rather a shy young man. I’m not shy any more, 
of course, but I remained young for a very long time, so 
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for long I retained that shyness which seems to me to be 
so very stupid. I was very shy when I first spoke to her, 
but she was exceedingly practical and kindly, and when, 
some years later, I met her again, I remember she asked 
me to help her in some stage work. 

I was to design some scenes for her—that was all. 

She wrote down in fullest detail all the essential points 
which she thought could be of use to me. I have these 
records still, and most interesting they are. I will not 
recopy them here, for they are so technical that the public 
would be quite unable to understand what they mean. 
Like some sketch by Vazin or some notes by Probst, they 
are not for the public, but are solely intended for the eyes 
of the worker in the theatre; perhaps not even they are 
for him. 

I ought, by all the fashionable laws of profit and 
parade, to produce them here and now, to reproduce 
them in facsimile; to draw attention to the way the i’s are 
dotted, and show the significance of the dash at the end of 
the word réve. I ought to do this because I ought to possess 
some of that divine sense of humour which blazed in this 
fine lady and which permitted her to indulge her public. 

I'll prefer not to indulge mine. Curiosity is a bad habit 
which has been far too long cossetted. 

The letters I received from Eleonora Duse will remain 
with me and will never be published—not one word. The 
diagrams, designs and all shall remain with me—for the 
public would merely find them one more proof of her 
‘sad, sad, life’, whereas I see in every word a fine amount 
of joy. 

A legend was created around her by people not quite 
in their senses. I think I must have assisted at this in my 
youth. People around me were ever so ready to cry out, 
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‘Poor, poor woman’ on every occasion that her name was 
mentioned: indeed, they were rather too apt to do so 
about every woman. I daresay I, too, took up the pose of 
one who felt quite sorry. 

It became a legend, her sorrow: and this legend about 
Duse being a ‘poor woman’ gathered force until all 
England was groaning ‘Oh, the poor woman. Oh, the 
poor dear creature’, whenever she was mentioned—add- 
ing ‘that brute D’Annunzio’. 

What D’Annunzio had to do with it was not clear to 
me at the time, nor has it since become any clearer. To 
judge from the wailing chorus, Signora Duse had met but 
one man in herlife, and he was called D’Annunzio, whereas 
we know that Signora Duse had met hundreds, and we 
are told that she lived near those she loved well enough 
to tolerate as lovers, and then, unfortunately, had tolerated 
none. 

With her fellow-actors she was always a good comrade: 
although occasionally, as a pick-me-up, she would ask 
them all to die of the plague. Talma and Kean putit differ- 
ently, but said the same thing. Wagner said worse things. 
It is a way the artists have. Unfortunate to you, fortunate 
for us. You are the public, we are the artists, and we are 
firmly persuaded that Wagner, Kean, Talma, and Duse 
are right. Let all the unlucky thirteen thousand place- 
seekers die of ten plagues if they are to continue to get in 
the way of all the good things which have a right to place. 
And these curses so often hurled by artists of genius at 
these nonentities who won’t wake up, who won’t even be 
human and who won’t keep their place, but who are 
eternally pushing and elbowing to get into places they are 
unfitted for, these curses are evils welcomed by the best 


actors and performers. 
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The best actors are wonderful dear creatures, and so 
they understand when another of the troupe says, Oh, go 
to Hell’; and when one of the most gifted of their number 
says it like any ordinary admiral of the King’s Navee they 
rather like it. 

Bernhardt was in the habit of a-cussin’ and a-swearin’ 
at the actors, carpenters, musicians, and all of them; thatis 
understood. It means nothing: ’tis but a reminder that at 
the precise moment /e diable au corps is getting a bit frisky. 

I am, I note, writing in a rather too jaunty tone. But I 
am not exactly writing at all—you will, I fear, not call 
this writing. I am but what a friend of mine would call 
‘thinking aloud’. | 


IV 


Let me go on thinking aloud . . . and now think awhile of 
an excellent book written by Mr. Arthur Symons.! 

Mr. Symons has always written well, and he writes of 
books even better, I think, than when he writes of actors 
and acting. 

Books are such grand things. 

When he comes to acting he falls in love with it. He 
loses his heart to the performer and he sometimes grows 
confused. 

I have said how impossible it is to write on an actor’s 
performance of a passion. So how write on the passion 
itself? Yet Mr. Symons sometimes attempts to do this. 

Here he writes of Duse and her performances, and he 
writes of Signora Duse and her lovers. 


* Eleonora Duse, by Arthur Symons. 8vo. 164 pages. Elkin 
Mathews, Ltd. 125. 6d. 
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I do not see how it can be done, and so I am not 
surprised as I read to come across some slips. 

To write that ‘Boito was Duse’s only perfect and purely 
passionate lover’—to write of ‘the not quite final break or 
separation between Duse and Boito’ is, I think, somehow 
to slip. For who knows about such things, who can know? 
NotI, not you, and not he. Even Signora Duse, even Signor 
Boito may not have known. And I believe that the 
History of Man (aye, in the catalogue we go for men) 
deserves better of us all. 

The history of actors, too, deserves nothing less. 

Who is there can describe what Irving was in The Bells, 
or even at supper after The Bells? I would that some one 
could. Who can show us Kean as Sir Giles Overeach? 
“It is not possible—it is not possible’, shuddered Munden 
the actor, as he was dragged, almost in hysterics, off the 
stage where Kean lay raving; and I find that is the best 
thing I know to describe what it was—this event of Kean 
as Overeach, and the impossible cannot be described, and 
the Kean scandals... or Rachel’s amours.. . no, it is not 
possible to know—it is vulgar to repeat. 

So that when reading about this fine actress, Eleonora 
Duse, we must put out of our heads much which has been 
put into them by those who never knew and cannot know. 

Signora Duse’s great sorrow is, begging your pardons, 
all fiddle-de-dee. Signora Duse’s great good sense is quite 
another matter, and we may hope that a small brochure 
will some day be written upon this great good sense. — 

I never saw her but I was aware of it. I saw her seldom. 

Once, without seeing her, I designed her some scenes 
and costumes: this was when I was in Berlin. It was for 
Hofmansthal’s Electra, which, I was told, she wished me 
to design for. I did the drawings; I had the scenes, the 
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costumes, made, and these were sent to her. I never saw 
her about this; a German friend of the poet arranged 
everything, and from him I heard many reports—I forget 
what they were about, but I believe she was not pleased, 
and I think she did not play the piece. 

The second time I designed for her she was in Berlin. 
I met her then. To me, when I was a young actor and in 
London fifteen years earlier, she had always seemed some- 
thing from another world—a kind of spirit—because it 
was at twenty years of age I first saw her act, and one 
remembers well what one sees at twenty. Besides, some of 
us young men of that time were like that—often thinking 
of that other world. So that when, later, I spoke to her in 
Berlin through her daughter, who interpreted, and through 
one or two friends, who interrupted, I spoke to her as to 
a deity, as one wanting to know what it was she wished 
me to do. I felt that I was nobody, and that she was a kind 
of dream. 

These were very quiet talks, and her daughter was most 
kind and helpful. 

With Signora Duse I was not, as I too often was with 
others, egotistical or impulsive, I was merely very anxious 
to help if I could: I felt more like a nephew than a 
co-worker. 

She wrote down what she wanted. I was to go to 
Florence and do the work there. Although I knew no 
Italian, I went to Florence and did my best. 

She had told me that no real scene-painter could be 
persuaded to carry out my designs, but she would find me 
a little painter’ whom I could instruct. She was not able to 
find me even ‘a little painter’, so I walked around 
Florence to see what luck could find me, and, stopping at 
the open door of a furniture-dealer’s shop which was being 
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done up, I saw two house painters decorating the walls 
with first-class white-wash: I looked up an Englishman, 
who kindly acted for me as interpreter, and I engaged 
these two descendants of the Angelos and the Vincis to 
come and help me. 

The mere detail of having to roam around in a strange 
town to buy the cloth, a rough sack-cloth—for there was 
no scene-painter’s canvas to be obtained in Florence; 
(paper is used for sceneries, and I was unfamiliar with 
paper sceneries), this, and other annoyances which can 
never be avoided if you are a stranger, were not what one 
expected one would have to encounter with the greatest 
actress of Italy to say the magic word to all those around 
her. One imagined that all that would be made easy. Butit 
didn’t matter—my Italian workmen proved to be wonder- 
fully quick, and we were soon at work in the teatro La 
Pergola. They gave me no trouble whatever: they slapped 
on the paint beautifully. It was a big scene, soit took some 
five or six days to complete. 

Then the scene had to be lighted. I was allowed an hour 
in which to do that. Some artists find a day barely enough 
time in which to light a rather difficult scene properly. I, 
too, found an hour wasn’t quite enough time, but I found 
we did it in an hour. The men at the Pergola were very 
able. 

Then Duse came in to see the scene. 

She showed great good sense. 

Please do notsuppose that she clapped her hands, began 
to weep, made speeches, or anything of that kind. She was 
admirable. She saw at a glance that I was mad. She said to 
herself, ‘This is not a scene for an Ibsen play—it’s a scene 
for .. . something big, but it’s not Ibsen, because I know 


my Ibsen’—and here her mouth grew a trifle hard. But 
Cc 
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with astonishing good sense she pulled herself together, 
and acted the part of a great actress who is dealing with 
a madman, and who sees it is quite useless to protest. 

‘Tt is wonderful,’ she said. 

Now could anythiag more in its common sense have 
been uttered? 

Finding that this gave me and my men pleasure (for we 
saw nothing at all wonderful in it), she began to say a 
number of nice things—one more sensible, it seemed to us, 
than the other; she then went home to think it over. I 
followed her in her thoughts, so I know what these thoughts 
were. 

Here they are: 

‘This man, though mad, has done the work in time: 
he is dear Ellen’s son; that alone decides me that we 
must go through with it.’ 

‘It will quite astonish the Florentines, who will call me 
all'sorts ofnames’—here her thoughts grew twinkling and 
hot at the idea of puzzling her audience. 

‘This man pleases me,’ her thoughts went on. ‘He 
really did do the work in time—and I never thought he’d 
be ready. But it’s a big empty scene. Yes, very big and so 
empty—ZI shall know what to do to be seen, but poor 
Signora and Signor , they will be lost.’ Here her 
thoughts were so complicated, became such a brown 
study, that I found it impossible to read them. 

By the time they began to twinkle again she was already 
through with her lunch, which was on a tray placed on 
a chair, before which she sat in an arm-chair. 

‘Yes,’ she twinkled, ‘it will be really difficult and in- 
teresting to play in that scene’. 

Her thoughts here turned to Verona and to those early 
days when she had acted in the huge Arena there, on a 
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not very large stage, but with a certain sense of immensity 
around both her and the spectators. 

She twinkled like a Radio-machine to think of the 
delight of having something difficult to do. 

‘When I snap the wooden paper-knife in the second 
act, will the sound be lost?’ The twinkling became in- 
cessant now. ‘ Lost—what fun—why, it will sound like the 
crack of a rifle in that empty hall. Yes, it will tell.’ 

She rose up and went through bits of the scene—linking 
them together with a thought. Then she lay down to rest 
a little, and as she lay there her good sense decided that 
never again would she ask me or any other crazy artist to 
design her any other scene. ‘You must do me new scenes 
for The Lady from the Sea, Borkmann, Cleopatra, Dame aux 
Camélias—all my repertoire’, she had cried out to me and 
my merry men when she had seen that immense but (J 
think) quite unpractical scene. 

And that, too, was rare common sense in her—to be so 
full of kindness—-to want to say she would do everything 
—meaning to, and yet not meaning to. 

And now at home, quietly resting on her bed, to 
register in the pages of her mind just as quietly, just as 
sensibly, this thought: ‘Never again!’ 

I, who read her thoughts, though I was at the other end 
of Florence, saw all these kind and sensible entries re- 
corded here. | 

She rested; then she acted—then she wrote me—still 
full of ardour for the future, which she had so sensibly 
decided should never be. You see she thought I was quite 
mad. 

You call such women wild, unpractical, emotional, 
carried away, uncertain? There is a phrase in America, 
‘Not on your life’. Well, I now say, ‘Not on your life’. 
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Duse was a remarkable being. She deserved to be prime 
ministress of Italy. She was fitted to be that by genius, if 
you like to call it that: I shall call it by great good sense. 


V 


And how commanding she was. 

In my London days, when I was only twenty, and she 
came there to play, I made adoration as to some power 
which could command all that is good to the good of the 
world, even the stage-world. 

Instead of adoration let us call it downright fear. It is 
plainer. Later, it was the same: Duse was always tre- 
mendous to me. She seemed to be the queen of the 
European Theatre. I felt that at any moment she might 
give an order and three hundred people would leap 
forward from the spot where I supposed them to lie—hid 
by her express wish. I waited to see that spectacle, that 
miracle at Florence. I must admit I was ready to leap 
with them. 

They never leapt. Perhaps they didn’t hear her: per- 
haps she never called them: all I know is I worked for the 
queen of the European Stage, when she had no courtiers, 
no staff and no one willing to raise a hand to do any- 
thing. It was most exhilarating. One was in a state to join 
in with ecstasy, to follow obediently, anywhere. She gave 
no outward sign of that immense good sense of which I 
have spoken. And so I did not discover this at the time. 
I read her thoughts, was puzzled, but still I did not dis- 
cover what it all signified, its practical, its almost worldly, 
wisdom. 

When, after Rosmersholm at Florence, people began to 
say, ‘Craig is to produce a dozen plays with the great 
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Duse’, there was quite a little stir. When none of these 
was produced, there was another little stir. But I never 
dreamed the extent of the nonsense which was being 
spread around about a terrible quarrel between this 
queen of the stage and one of her most willing assistants. 

Some years later I overheard two people talking loudly 
about me in a café. I chuckled and listened on. 

“Yes, he was very furious—banged the table.’ 

“What did she do?’ 

‘Poor dear . . .” she cried; after that she rose in her 
majesty and said, ‘Craig, leave me, go forth! I never wish 
to see you again.’ 


“Really, how interesting . . . and why was he so cross?’ 
“Well, you see, he hated all women meddling in the 
profession 


“Yes, yes, I had heard he had treated her very badly.’ 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the twaddle (Shake- 
speare calls it ‘leperous distilment’) they pour into your 
ear, these odd folk, day and night. 

This was supposed to refer to Eleonora Duse and me. 
Fancy any one treating the mighty Duse badly, being 
cross, banging a table, J of all people too—I, who in her 
presence always dwindled to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, thought her a kind of divinity, barely uttered 
two words in her presence—and never would have dared 
to say Bo to her shadow. 

But I will let you into a secret. 

When, after seeing my work for Rosmersholm, she had 
asked me to help her with all those plays, some of which 
I have named, I did certainly feel happy, for I really was 

thoroughly deceived: she did it so naturally. 

Then when she began to send me telegrams, cancelling 
this play, and then telegrams cancelling that play—then 
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I was also deceived. This time I certainly felt most un- 
happy. And I was to be heard saying, ‘In work all 
women are alike—a pack of whims; first yes, then no. 
Alone they work wonderfully; to work with them is a 
downright torture.’ 

It was only later, after pondering on it for some years, 
that I saw what I had taken for whim was great good 
sense. 

And then it was I began to see the immensity of her 
colossal life performance off the stage, and my big scene 
for Rosmersholm dwindled to the size ofa penny match-box. 


| 305 
OLIVER BRETT 


THE RARE BOOKS OF 
LIVING AUTHORS 


It is strange how few people are aware of the treasures 
that may be lurking upon their library shelves. Collectors 
are a race apart; the reading public, casual and ignorant, 
buys a book upon its publication, and is content to leave 
it for ever afterwards as part of the disregarded furniture 
of the house. Even the publicity given to a sale by auction 
of Mr. Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics (1881) for £580 fails to 
prompt the ordinary reader to an examination of his pos- 
sessions. Thus an artificial scarcity in the works of living 
writers is produced, and the demented collector, who 
must possess or perish, pays unwarranted sums for books 
that have all the appearance of rarity and yet are prob- 
ably lying in their hundreds on the dusty shelves of the 
uninitiated. 

It is impossible to believe that Mr. James Stephens’s 
Crock of Gold (1912) is so rare that £17 should be its real 
value. There must be in existence many undiscovered 
copies of Mr. Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads (1902). 
Strange fluctuations have taken place in the value of this 
book; for many years it was considered dear at £15. The 
critics have not been kind to Mr. Masefield’s reputation, 
but the collector has always ignored their diatribes, and 
the belief in the importance of Mr. Masefield’s work is 
strongly held. In 1927 this book attained the price of £42; 
a year later it had fallen to £31. The speculative market 
moves, like the Stock Exchange, with the varying opinion 
of the writer’s worth, but those who trouble themselves to 
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watch the market are few and far between. Forced re- 
cently to wait in an empty drawing-room, the writer of 
this article saw amongst a mass of rubbish a forgotten 
copy of Mr. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad (1896). The lady 
who owned it was totally unaware that she could obtain 
for it some £50 from any bookseller she chose to honour 
with its sale. It is not only ignorance of value that ac- 
counts for the scarcity of various modern books; other 
factors make for the same result. It is not probable, for 
instance, that the first four novels of Mr. Galsworthy are 
as rare as they appear to be. From the Four Winds (1897), 
Jocelyn (1898), Villa Rubein (1900), and A Man of Devon 
(1901) were all published under the name of John Sin- 
John, and it is not surprising that many people fail to 
recognize in such guise the popular novelist. The last of 
the four is the rarest, and cannot be obtained for less than 
£20. The effect of a nom de plume in keeping a book out of 
the market may account also for the rarity of Mr. De La 
Mare’s Songs of Childhood (1902). Walter Ramal is an 
effective disguise, and the book is worth some £50. Itis 
rarely in good condition. The white back, like the white 
label of Villa Rubein, is usually discoloured and often 
broken. But ofall these books it can be confidently asserted 
that time will disclose large numbers of copies overlooked 
or forgotten. 

Many modern books, however, are genuinely scarce. 
The little pamphlet in thin vellum covers called The 
Allahabarrie Book of Broadway Cricket, written by Mr. Barrie 
in 1899 and privately printed, is difficult to find. The 
drawings and photographs that illustrate it are very amus- 
ing; the text a little too funny to stand the test of time. 
Nevertheless, an inscribed copy has fetched £108 at 
auction. Mr. George Moore’s Pagan Poems (1881) is worth 
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£30, though the book is always mutilated, the author 
having torn out the title-page from every copy on which 
he could lay his hand. The poems are redolent of the 
Baudelaire period. The very names of them, ‘Spleen’, 
“The Hermaphrodite’, bring back the excesses of that 
‘fleshly school’ who were captivated by the sensuous 
melodies of Swinburne: 


Idly she yawned, and threw her heavy hair 
Across her flesh-filled shoulders, called the maid, 
And slipped her sweet blond body out of bed, 
Searching her slippers in the wintry air. 


The fire shed over all a sullen glare, 

Then in her bath she sponged from foot to head, 
Her body, arms, breasts, thighs, and things unsaid 
Powdered and dried herself with delicate care. 


Then Zoé entered with the fgaro, 
The chocolate, the letters, and the cat, 
And drew the blinds to show the falling snow. 


Upon the sofa still her mistress sat 
Drawing along her legs, as white as milk, 
Her long stockings of finely-knitted silk. 


Mr. Moore’s first book, Flowers of Passion (1878), is very 
rare and also costs £30. It is even more juvenile in its bor- 
rowed cadences; no one could discern in these early works 
the accomplished master of English prose. 

The writer has no copy of Mr. Yeats’s first book, Musada 
(1886), worth some £80, but the same author’s Where 
There is Nothing (1902) is almost as scarce. Only ten copies 
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in grey paper covers were printed in New York, and when 
the existence of the book is thoroughly realized, its value 
is likely to be great. Mr. Arthur Machen’s The Anatomy of 
Tobacco (1884), in its white vellum covers, is also difficult 
to find and costs at least £15. The title-page states that it 
was written by Leolinus Siluriensis, Professor of Fumifical 
Philosophy in the University of Brentford, and this amus- 
ing parody of scholastic logic escaped all eyes but those of 
the fastidious until it was reprinted in 1926. Mr. Machen’s 
translation in twelve volumes of The Memoirs of Facques 
Casanova, which was privately printed in 1894, is worth 
£50, even without the curious and unprocurable illustra- 
tions. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Yonah, printed in paper covers 
at Oxford in 1917, cannot be obtained for less than £12. 
Many of the poems have never been reprinted, typical as 
they are of war nostalgia and interesting as the seed of 
which Leda was to be the flower. 


His eyes are little rutilant stones 

Sunk in black basalt; scale by scale 
Men count the wealth of silver mail 
That laps his flesh and iron bones. 

And from his navel, deep and wide 

As an old Cyclops’ drinking-bowl, 
Spring those stout nerves of twisted hide 
That are his strength and life and soul. 


These lost first books of established poets must be interest- 
ing to their admirers. The early effort of a writer contains 
the essence of his inspiration and personality, and even 
what he has chosen to discard in maturity throws a light 
on his mental progress. Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s Poems at 
White-Nights, published by the Unicorn Press in 1899 
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(£10), Mr. W. H. Davies’s The Soul’s Destroyer, printed in 
paper covers by the author in the Marshalsea Road, S.E., 
in 1906 (£10), and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s Poems, printed 
anonymously in 1906 (£25) areimportant autobiographi- 
cal links in the history of modern poetry. 

The prices quoted may give the impression that all the 
rare modern books are beyond any but the rich man’s 
purse. Many, in fact, are cheap enough. Mr. Belloc’s 
Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of Hubert Howard, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1899, can be bought for a few shillings. 
It does not appear in booksellers’ catalogues. Everybody 
has forgotten that he ever wrote it; probably he does not 
remember it himself. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Sidney Yorke’s 
Friend, published by the Chatterbox Library in 1901, 
easily escapes the eye of the collector. Its author is de- 
scribed as E. A. Bennett, and its ‘ yellow-back’ cover, with 
the flamboyant illustration of a runaway gig cannot easily 
be connected with the comfortable security of so eminent 
a novelist. 

An author springs into fame and people begin to collect 
his works, but until some eager bibliographer has ran- 
sacked the British Museum and given an authoritative 
catalogue of a man’s writings, it is hard enough to find 
them. The later works of Mr. Norman Douglas are to be 
found in many libraries, but few have seen his pamphlet 
On the Herpetology of the Grand Duchy of Baden, reprinted 
from The Zoologist in 1894, or his essay On the Darwinian 
Hypothesis of Sexual Selection, reprinted from Natural Science 
in 1895. Even less likely to be noticed is his Report on the 
Pumice Stone Industry of the Lipari Islands, published as a 
Foreign Office document also in 1895. In the same way 
those who scour Paris for the pornographic incoherencies 
of Ulysses are apt to overlook a little pink pamphlet 
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published by Mr. James Joyce in Dublin in 1901, called The 
Day of the Rabblement. None of these rarities are as yet very 
expensive if they can be found. Unfortunately, it is only 
by chance that they are discovered. 

No modern book has the multitudinous bibliographical 
‘points’ that disturb the sleep of the collectors of Dickens. 
But ‘points’ have already been discovered in many 
modern books, and, as value is affected, cannot be over- 
looked. It is only possible to give a few illustrations of these 
obscurities. On the title-page of the first edition of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s On Going to Church, published in New 
York in 1896, the date should be above the red design. In 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s An Introduction to the Study of Browning, 
at the foot of the first page of advertisements should be the 
mystic numbers 5.G.9.86. At the foot of the back strip of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s The Man who was Thursday (1908), 
should be the words ‘J. W. Arrowsmith’. The lettering on 
the back strip of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Landmarks in French 
Literature, published by the Home University Library, 
should be gilt. The cover of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Move- 
ments in European History, published in 1921 under the 
name of Lawrence H. Davison, should be blue. Such 
‘points’ will accumulate as the years go by and the cease- 
less activity of bibliographers bring them to light. No 
doubt they excite the smile of the layman, since the 
hobbies of others are always absurd. They are, however, 
the finesse of the art of collecting books, and careful regard 
to them, even if it bring no intellectual pleasure, entails 
a sure financial reward. 

The rare books of living authors are exciting to the col- 
lector for many reasons. He is not dealing with an estab- 
lished classic whose place in literature he cannot question. 
He can start out by being his own critic, deciding for 
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himself who shall be worthy of immortality. To this plea- 
sant sense of power is added the thrill of speculation. Your 
hero’s values may suddenly, like Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, 
soar to dizzy heights, or may, like Mr. ’s, fall to no- 
thing. As arbiter and as gambler you set out on what is 
usually an uncharted sea. There are no guide-books, as in 
the case of the immortal dead, to make easy the path of 
acquisition. You have no idea how many books your 
author has written or who has published them. Obscure 
works may have come out in any city from New York to 
Leghorn; quantities of privately printed pamphlets may 
have appeared in half-dozens and been distributed to 
friends. Publishers, like Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
turn grey the hair of the collector by omitting the date 
from the title-page; no sooner has he purchased a book in 
which the advertisements are dated September than he 
discovers another copy in which they are dated August. 
The collector must discover for himself the ‘points’ which 
in the case of the classics are so carefully recorded. And in 
the end he may crown his collection by capturing some of 
the prizes that have been recorded here. 
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READERS’ REPORTS 


Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, by H. G. Wells (Benn. 
7s. 6d.), is one of the most entertaining stories he has 
written. He has made use in it of all his gifts: that gift of 
rapid, realistic description (there is a chapter on the 
fighting in France which is actual and terrible—but that 
is an episode); that gift of fantasy which used to delight 
us in his early short stories; that sympathy with adoles- 
cence and its crashing disillusionments which inspired 
Love and Mr. Lewisham. His free, disrespectful sense of fun 
and his serious indignation, too, his despair at human 
nature and his hopes about civilization all find expression 
in this book. Optimism is given at last a too perfunctory 
triumph. The plan of the story is, reality—dream— 
reality—and then reflections upon the destiny of man 
recorded in fortunately brief conversations. 

The dream interlude of the cannibal island is the prin- 
cipal part of the book. The persistence and solidity of the 
dream is accounted for by its being the fantasy of a mad- 
man. The hero has been driven into temporary madness 
by his misfortunes which knock to pieces the aimiable con- 
ception of the world in which he had been brought up. 
His naked, quivering ego takes refuge in a world of delu- 
sions. He is supposed to be suffering from that form of 
lunacy which translates all the feelings of the patient into 
a consecutive dream-story, and all the people he actually 
encounters into figures in an imaginary world. The reader 
does not know, any more than the unfortunate Bletts- 
worthy, that this is what has happened to him, until 
Blettsworthy himself recovers and emerges again into the 
real world; always afterwards with the memory beside 
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him of that Island where he apprehended the nature of 
men and institutions in their naked savagery. Up to that 
point the reader follows his adventures as an exciting and 
most original story, and with the additional pleasure, if 
he happens to enjoy using his intellect, of noting the 
satirical point of the customs of Rampole Island and of 
its flora and fauna. It is many years since I read a new 
novel of Wells with as much pleasure and possibly—yes, 
possibly—with as much profit. 


The Well of Loneliness, by Radclyffe Hall. (Cape. 155.) Rob 
Miss Radclyffe Hall of her challenging thesis, and her 
novel would quite naturally slip back into the category to 
which it belongs; it would rank, that is to say, as a simple, 
pleasantly written love-story with an unhappy ending. 
We should remark that the narrative was somewhat re- 
dundant, that we could have preferred a briefer account 
of the inessential part of the hero’s life, the shirts, ties, 
underclothes he bought and the way he decorated his 
rooms. We should have noticed, on the other hand, that 
there was a kind of sincerity, an almost painful naiveté 
about the telling which lent it an occasional charm. In 
fact, however, since the shirted and tailored hero is, so to 
speak, a hero-heroine, and the later and least successful 
chapters of the novel are concerned with the woes 
peculiar to her temperament, with the frequent plea that 
even female ‘inverts’ self-styled deserve a share of sun- 
shine, etc., The Well of Loneliness is likely to raise a different 
set of issues, foreign to esthetics and outside the province 
of this report. It must be sufficient to add that the plea is 
put forward, half impersonally and half through the 
mouths of the protagonists, with the curious mixture of 
diffidence and defiance common to such discussions, the 
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clash of ‘I can’t help being what I am’, and ‘I wouldn’t 
change if I could’; and that, while the first episode of the 
story is related in a manner comparatively restrained and 
non-controversial, the culmination is considerably over- 
weighted, both by sentiment and by sectarian passion. 


Anatole France Abroad, by fean Jacques Brousson. ( Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. ros. 6d.) Jean Jacques Brousson, as it is 
already well known, was once Anatole France’s secretary. 
A secretary with a grievance. Seven laborious years he 
served the Master and, at the end of that time, received 
his dismissal, was pointblank handed a return ticket and 
ignominiously hustled off the gang-plank-on the vessel on 
which M. Bergeret was travelling. Their breach occurred 
during a lecture-tour of the South American republics. 
In exactly what particular poor Brousson had offended 
remains obscure. France was just then traversing a final, 
and if you have sufficient Ango-Saxon prejudice to find 
anything repellent in the spectacle of a pair of sexa- 
genarian lovers you may add rather ludicrous, phase of 
his amatory career. Oceans separated them, but he still 
lived in terror of Madame; did he suspect that Brousson 
too had been enlisted in Madame’s formidable secret 
service? ‘This recapitulation of the circumstances of their 
parting may seem redundant, but is, I think, necessary 
for the proper understanding of Brousson’s book. It is the 
work of mingled bitterness and love. ‘ Cher mditre, indeed!’ 
Brousson exclaims. ‘Come, I’Il show you your Master to 
the life! This mummy, flanked by attendant harpies in 
blonde wigs, this being, crafty, unaffectionate, mean, en- 
tirely devoid of tenderness or loyalties, this impassioned 
rummager of curiosity shops, this retailer of salacious 
anecdotes and collector of obscene picture postcards!” 
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France, indeed, did go his way but lightly encumbered 
with the commoner virtues. Unfortunate, of course, for his. 
mistress, his wife and daughter, for the faithful young 
secretary of seven years’ standing, yet immaterial to us. 
Brousson’s book is memorable, because he has great 
narrative skill and a considerable fund of admiration, 
which circumstance has left nearly intact. His accuracy 
may be questioned, but the most sceptical reader will 
admit that he has endowed the long, characteristic mono- 
logues of his subject with an extraordinary degree of lit- 
erary verisimilitude. In them we capture again some re- 
flection of the pleasure we originally felt at our first read- 
ing of La Révolte des Anges, say, or La Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque. And is not that the strongest recommendation 
it is possible to give? 


VILLAINS AND SHORT STORIES 


In any detective story written for the intelligentsia, the pro- 
blem of the villain rapidly becomes acute. If the writer 
plays fair, and does not either keep him off the stage 
till the dénouement or make him act entirely out of charac- 
ter, he is almost bound to be labelled ‘villain’ from the 
start, since most middle-class circles are so nearly destitute 
of murderers that any one possessing a really murderous 
psychology would be bound to be a little conspicuous. 
Faced with this difficulty, and not wanting—since the 
canon is against it—to let there be no mystery about 
the criminal, the detective novelist is rather apt to adopt 
the policy of that character of Mr. Chesterton’s who, 
having a dead body to hide, created a field of dead bodies 
- in which to hide it. Having, that is to say, a presumably 
unpleasant character to conceal, he rapidly creates a 
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mise en scéne populated entirely with characters so un- 
pleasant that the reader has no difficulty in believing any 
or all of them to be murderers, thieves, or forgers, as the 
case may be. This device may serve the single purpose of 
deceiving the reader; but it too frequently flings out the 
baby with the bath, and destroys his interest in the book, 
since he does not really care which, of half a dozen likely 
inmates of Princetown, is actually qualified to go there. 
Mr. Van Dine and Mr. Connington are two well-known 
novelists who are inclined to bore us with excess of vice, 
and the first novel on this month’s list, The Unpleasaniness 
at the Bellona Club (Benn. 7s. 6d.), fills one with fear lest 
Miss Dorothy Sayers may be going to fal] into the same 
trap. Not that the book is bad. Miss Sayers writes well 
and is entertaining, and her last book was easily first-class. 
But the present one is rather less ingenious, and brings in 
considerably fewer of the grotesques (such as the spinster 
detective of Unnatural Death) with which she has pre- 
viously entertained us. Shell-shocked young men and 
sex-starved young women are not grotesques, they are 
either tragedies or (more frequently) bores. The critic’s 
verdict, on the whole, is ‘Rather disappointing, consider- 
ing what Miss Sayers can do; but not sufficiently so to 
deter any one from reading it’. 


The second novel, Skin 0° my Tooth, by the Baroness 
Orczy (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.), illustrates another very 
common difficulty, that of the short story form as applied 
to detective fiction. The trouble with the short story is 
that the detective, unlike the nun, quite clearly frets at 
his convent’s narrow room. In this room, dictated by the 
unenterprising disposition of the English magazine, there 
is no scope to put in atmosphere, false clues, counterplots, 
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and all the other devices by which the simple tale of the 
long novel is obscured; and one of three things generally 
happens: either the truth is clear from the moment the 
story opens; or the plot, in an endeavour to be unexpected, 
becomes silly; or a good plot appears much less good than 
it might be, because there is no space in which to display 
it. Mr. Austin Freeman in this, as in several other aspects, 
is an exception to the rule; but his Dr. Thorndyke has, as 
once Sherlock Holmes had, a technique which is interest- 
ing in itself, apart from the story. In the present volume, 
most of the tales quite fail to hide their villains for more 
than a page or two; the last one, where a young man is 
slowly starved to death and the house filled continuously 
with frying steak and onions in order to add agony to 
his fate, comes surely under the heading ‘silly’, while the 
quite good story, in which a woman, finding that her hus- 
band has committed suicide, hastily stages the impression 
of a murder, only to find that she has cast suspicion on her 
own lover, would have been much better if it had been 
much longer. Yet the book is not too bad. One can pass 
an amusing hour or so in reading it, though, perhaps, the 
authoress’s style is not less entertaining than her plots. 
A detective who ‘/iterally felt the criminal, before he had 
any clue to his existence’, must have led an uncomfort- 
able life; and it is at least unusual for a suspect to enter a 
room with the hangman’s rope ‘literally round his neck’. 


There follow two semi-detective, semi-shockers. Of these 
The Death of a Diplomat, by Peter Oldfield (Constable. 6s.), 
is much the best. It is well-written, not un-plausible, 
and maintains its light tone throughout. It is pleasantly 
thrilling to read, and the international intrigue much less 
silly than in most books of its type. Not a first-class novel 
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of any kind, but a good hour’s entertainment. The Man in 
the Dark, by John Ferguson (Lane. 7s. 6d.) has a rather foolish 
plot, and is not particularly well-written. But its opening 
incidents are good, and with a little more skill it might 
have been made a good story. As it is, it is rather long. 


The Tracker Tracked, by Gordon Furnivall ( Fenkins. 7s. 6d.), 
is bad. Just bad. 


Persian Pictures. Gertrude Bell. (Benn. ros. 6d. net.) Poems 
from the Divan of Hafiz. Translated by Gertrude L. Bell. 
(Heinemann. 5s. net.) In 1892, Gertrude Bell, then a girl of 
twenty-six, and already fired with a desire for Eastern 
travel, made her first journey to Persia. Her uncle, Sir 
Frank Lascelles, was Minister in ‘Teheran, and she visited 
him there, travelling out with her aunt. Her impressions 
were recorded on the spot in a series of sketches, of which 
she wrote, after her return to England: 


Bentley wishes to publish my Persian things, but 
wants more of them, so I have decided to let him, and 
Iam writing him another six chapters . . . I would 
vastly prefer them to remain unpublished . . . for 
modesty apart, they are extraordinarily feeble. 


> 


The resulting little book was printed anonymously, and 
though well received was soon forgotten. It has now been 
reprinted under the title of Perstan Pictures. The last six 
chapters are certainly not up to the level of the others, but 
the book as a whole refutes her modest disclaiming; it has 
considerable literary merit, and, apart from a few minor 
inaccuracies, the pictures are true and vivid ones of 
Persia as it then was, and, in general, hold good to-day. 
But, above all, they are interesting as showing the first 
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impressions made by the East on a young mind, romantic 
and keen, but already tempered and matured by historical 
study. Appreciative as she was, her enjoyment was by no 
means blind: her frank ecstasies are mixed with no less 
frank disgust, and with level-headed and humorous com- 
ments. The attraction that the East had for her at this 
time seems to have been partly that of storied romance 
and mystery, partly merely the enhanced joy of living 
felt by an abounding vitality in reacting to new and 
strange conditions. Abounding vitality and youth—this is 
the chief impression left on one by the book: youth so full 
of gladness and interest that it is unconscious of self, and 
can look without bitterness or fear on misery, horror and 
death. As her first book, its appeal is particularly 
poignant: the literary grace is already there, the vital 
personal charm that endeared her to so many, and in all 
the bloom of splendid youth, the enthusiasm and fear- 
lessness to which, in the end, she sacrificed her life. 

Her second book, Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, has also 
been reprinted. It consists of forty-three free translations 
of odes, and a long historical introduction, which in- 
volved much original research, and of which the late 
Prof. Browne wrote that it was ‘the best critical estimate 
of Hafiz’. He also had a very high opinion of the trans- 
lations, rating them second only to Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam. 

Hafiz presents much greater difficulty to the translator 
than Omar Khayyam. The abundant metaphors, so un- 
familiar to English feeling, require very skilful manipu- 
lation if the result is to be neither absurd nor insipid. 
Moreover, his metres are chosen to suit the mood of each 
poem, and are a large factor in its beauty. With regard to 
the metaphors, Miss Bell is, on the whole, cautious: the 
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mood and effect of the metres she has not attempted to 
convey, except in one or two instances, and in these the 
result is not happy: it must also be confessed that her 
versification is not faultless. But, except in a few of the 
odes which happen to lend themselves more easily to 
translation, it is inherently impossible to get at all near to 
the mood and poetic beauty of the original and at the 
same time to paraphrase the sense. It is possible to write 
a poem which should be merely inspired by the spirit of 
the Persian, and also give the effect of the metre, by play- 
ing fast and loose with the sense. But anything between 
this and the literal ‘crib’ is bound to be a more or less 
unsatisfactory compromise. To say that Miss Bell’s are 
among the best of the attempts that have been made, is, 
unfortunately, not to say very much. 

The introduction, by Sir E. Denison Ross, contains the 
extraordinary assertions that, in the Persian ode, ‘each 
couplet contains a new idea and rarely hangs together 
with what precedes or succeeds it’, and that ‘the great 
charm of Persian poetry lies in its language and its music 
rather than in its meaning, and, in consequence, what- 
ever form a translation may take . . . the English reader 
has perforce to forgo the essence of the matter’! It is 
sufficient to say that these statements are so astoundingly 
erroneous that they will mislead no student of Persian 
poetry. One can only conclude that Prof. Ross has gener- 
alized from the curious phenomena of those few third-rate 
poets, such as Urfi, who are so undeservedly popular in 
India and some other countries. 


From Magic to Science. Charles Singer. (Ernest Benn. 2535.) 
The first thing that strikes me about this book is the value 
that the publishers have managed to give for the money. 
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It is excellently printed, with over a hundred figures and 
fourteen coloured reproductions from MSS. Dr. Singer 
has rewritten seven essays on the history of science from 
the Roman Empire to the Middle Ages, and put them 
together to form not exactly a continuous history, but a 
series of cross-sections through the European mind at 
different stages of its passage through the Dark Ages. As 
such they are of very great interest. For the student of 
medieval history they have the value of a side-view from 
a point which his studies do not usually include. For the 
general reader I should select the History of the Herbal over 
a period of two thousand years, with its illustrations, and 
the Visions of St. Hildegarde, that extraordinary scientific 
mystic in whose visions there are at times traces—and 
fairly well-marked traces—of the psychology of Blake. But 
for my own part I found something of interest on every 
page, from the vision of falling stars reproduced at the 
beginning to the identification of ‘Dame Trot’ at the end. 


Shakespeare’s Workshop. W. F. Lawrence. (Basil Blackwell. 
5s.) Ten reprinted essays, six of them being substantial 
contributions to Shakespearian scholarship. Mr. Lawrence 
is one of the band who are transforming our conception of 
Shakespeare by reconstructing the conditions under 
which he had to work. His province is stage-organization, 
and he sees the playwright occupied with such problems 
as this: given a company of twelve or fourteen, how can I 
introduce twenty characters so that there is no scuffling 
in the tiring-room and no puzzlement in the mind of the 
audience? How can the masque, which is required for a 
Court performance, be worked into a play which, as 
presented at the Globe, had none? Will the Master of 
Paul’s lend me some boy-actors for the extra parts? What 
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is a touring company to do with topical allusions in the 
text of a play which only a London audience can follow? 
It is, of course, only one line of approach among many, 
and Mr. Lawrence’s conclusions do not always square 
with those of other pioneers. This does not matter: we are 
still at the stage of co-operative exploration, and the time 
has not come to plot the results on the map. There will, 
for example, be some fine debating over Mr. Lawrence’s 
solution of the Macbeth puzzle, the occasion of Midsummer 
Night, and the date of Hamlet, before agreement is reached. 
These are matters for the experts, but lovers of detective 
stories would enjoy the essay on the Hamlet quarto, and 
for the lover of poetry there is one delightful plum. It is 
clear that the old Irish song Cazlin og a stér had lodged in 
Shakespeare’s ear. 


Your azured veins much like the skies 
Calen o custure me! 


So it was sung in the streets of London. In the parlour 
at Stratford, when he was writing Cymbeline, it came back 
to him. 


Under those windows, white and azure lac’d, 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 


The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe, by Agnes 
Headlam-Morley. (Oxford Press. 8s. 6d.) This is a book which 
nobody who is interested in history or politics can dis- 
regard. Miss Headlam-Morley gives an analysis of the 
new Constitutions, showing briefly but clearly from what 
sources their governing ideas came, discussing their diffi- 
culties and illustrating from their experience the kind of 
problem that modern Governments have to solve. The 
reader finds himself taken back into the old theories that 
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produced the several attempts at political democracy 
before the war, and then he finds these theories applied, 
adapted and extended under the influence of the different 
emotions that dominated Europe at the end of the war. 
The most interesting novelty is the place given to eco- 
nomic and social life. What would the old Radicals a 
century ago have said of such a declaration as this which 
figures in the Yugo-Slav Constitution: ‘The Government 
has, in the interests of the whole, and based on the spirit of 
the law, the right and duty to intervene in the economic 
affairs of its citizens, in the spirit of justice and for the 
prevention of social adversity’? There are three reasons 
why any person who wants to take an intelligent interest 
in public life will value this book. It gives in a convenient 
form a great deal of information such as is collected no- 
where else. It enables one to get a vivid impression of the 
course of ideas in Europe since the war. It throws light on 
our own constitutional and political problems. The book 
has only one bad fault. There is no index, and it is the 
kind of book for which an index is particularly necessary. 
The reader who wants a more detailed discussion of Ger- 
many’s post-war social experiments will do well to supple- 
ment the book by Mr. Guillebaud’s latest work on the 
Ems Works Councils. 

The Constitutions discussed in this volume are those of 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs Croats and Slovenes, and the 
Baltic States. 


The Withered Root, by Rhys Davies (Holden. 7s. 6d.), is a 
serious novel, not a pot-boiler. It approaches its subject 
without prejudice, it is true; but also without any par- 
ticular penetration. It is the story ofa young Welsh collier 
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with the violent religious instincts of his race. He is dis- 
satisfied with the hypocrisy of the respectable chapels: 
‘Make Jesus Christ into a man with a frock-coat and a 
liking for scandal some of them do’. He heads a great re- 
vival, but becomes equally disgusted with the Dionysiac 
nature of the orgies he leads; his own verdict, that ‘the 
people attend as they would at a circus where they will be 
able to perform themselves’, isa mild one. He has a sudden 
revulsion from it all to plain brute sex; then cuts his own 
difficulties (and his author’s) by dying romantically in the 
brain-fever-cum-snow-storm manner. That the subject 
would be responsive to masterly treatment is plain; but it 
does not get it. The characterization is slight, especially of 
the hero; the thought superficial. The most interesting 
things in the book are the ‘ testimonies’ of some of the con- 
verts, which have the air of documentary truth, and a 
Caligari-like description of the suburbs of Cardiff as seen 
by a man in delirium. 


Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose. 
Edited by René Larnar. (Cambridge University Press. 155.) 
Butler’s verses are too prolix and too slipshod to be 
read except occasionally, and then only a few at a time. 
And although Mr. Larnar deserves great credit for com- 
pleting Waller’s edition, he cannot expect many readers, 
however enthusiastic, to plod through the pages of this 
formidable volume. Only the specialist is likely to read 
more than Hudtbras, Butler’s masterpiece and his one 
valuable contribution to English literature, though an 
enthusiast, provided he does not attempt to satisfy his 
enthusiasm too quickly, will not be disappointed with 
some of his minor pieces. For they contain all the char- 
acteristics of his odd mentality, and odder, but no less 
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characteristic, expression. His style seems to ridicule 
everything it touches. It is a wonder that any idea, 
especially a serious one, can survive the horrible jolting 
of his measure, and the repeated shocks of impossible 
rhymes. There is nothing subtle in Butler’s satire, 
nothing to tempt the reader into accepting opinions 
which, normally, he would not believe. His verses are 
hearty and direct, whatever their subject. Whether, for 
instance, he is condemning or supporting the puritanical 
attitude (and he is perfectly able to do both without mis- 
giving), the same vigorous dogmatic spirit runs through 
his verses. His comments upon current events reveal him 
as a witty journalist, somewhat after the manner of Ned 
Ward and Tom Brown. It is a pity that he wrote so little 
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prose. The fashion of his age was to blame for that; had he 
lived thirty years later, almost certainly he would have 
written more. The few examples given in this volume, and 
the passages from his note-books which Waller printed, 
are evidence that he was a better and, to modern tastes, 
a more entertaining writer of prose than of verse. 


F. S. Bach: a Biography, by Charles Sanford Terry. (Oxford 
University Press. £1 1s.) This book, as the author himself 
says in his preface, is in no way a critical appreciation of 
Bach’s music, but a record of his career. As such it could 
hardly be bettered. It is amazingly detailed—well docu- 
mented, and must represent a quite remarkable amount 
of labour. 

Hardly a book for the layman, it should be invaluable 
to the scholar. It is well produced, has a pleasing supple- 
ment of over seventy photographs and engravings of 
places connected with Bach’s career. 


The Life of Sir Peter-Paul Rubens, by Anthony Bertram 
(Davies. 8s. 6d.), is an attempt to fill the gap left by Max 
Rooses’s monumental two-volume survey of the painter’s 
life and work. Rather than as an artist, Mr. Bertram’s 
object, he writes, has been ‘to present Rubens as a private 
individual and as a diplomat’; he wishes to stress the 
“greatness’ of Rubens’s character, the wideness of his scope, 
the completeness (in both spheres) of his achievement. 
While he cannot be said to have made, in either respect, 
any considerable addition to our knowledge of or sym- 
pathy with this portentous creator and man of affairs, 
undoubtedly he has performed an extremely useful service 
by giving us a concise, clearly written account of Rubens’s 
multifarious activities. The manner of the telling, though, 
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provokes several criticisms; his English is often slipshod, 
and he inclines to the use of exasperating and generally 
quite savourless colloquialisms. 


Never Again! and other Stories: translated from the French of 
Claude-Foseph Dorat by Eric Sutton. (Chapman & Hall. 215.) 
The twelfth and last volume of the eighteenth-century 
French Romances, edited by Mr. Vyvyan Holland, a 
series commendable for its beautiful production, apart 
from other interests. Dorat’s three stories are typical of the 
late rococo age—naughty summer afternoon stuff which 
the first cold wind was bound to scatter. Mr. Sutton’s 
prose seems to me to have caught the Louis XVI manner, 
decorously immoral and maliciously sympathetic, to 
perfection. 


The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummings (Cape. 7s. 6d.), is 
a book which should sooner or later pass through the 
hands of every pacifist or comdemner and despiser of 
nationalistic rabies. It is a young American poet’s ac- 
count of his experiences in a French prison-camp; it is 
incidentally a very ill-written book, not ill-written in the 
same sense as, say, The House of the Dead, but disappoint- 
ing by its complete lack of plan, its slovenly distribution 
of emphasis, some passages being heavily underlined, 
others lightly slurred over, but always irregularly and 
unsystematically. A notebook stuffed full of grotesque and 
painful memories; moving as any naked recital of fact 
must invariably be moving; excellent propaganda, and a 
quarry of unshaped literary material. What a pity Mr. 
Cummings himself should have made no proper use of it! 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE EDITOR 


LITERARY TABOOS 


Since the last number of Life @ Letters appeared an event 
has occurred which a magazine of this kind ought to 
discuss, namely, the suppression of Miss Radclyffe Hall’s 
The Well of Loneliness. This novel was attacked as a 
poisonous production by a Sunday newspaper; its pub- 
lisher then appealed for advice to the Home Secretary, 
who indicated in reply that it must be withdrawn from 
circulation. And this was immediately done. The Home 
Secretary’s letter has not. been published, but we may 
take it for granted that it was emphatic. There was, of 
course, no legal authority behind such a letter com- 
pelling the publisher to obey: he could have waited till 
the book was prosecuted and fought the matter in the 
Courts, but presumably he was told pretty frankly that he 
would lose his case. This proceeding is on a par with other 
recent interferences with the liberty of the subject in such 
matters. Many people have had taken away from them at 
the Customs, when returning from abroad, books which 
some one has decided are not good for them. ‘Though there 
is a law which enables the Post Office as a Public Service 
to refuse to carry literature declared to be indecent, why 
should the law forbid a private person to carry a book 
which he has bought for his own use? He may not sell an 
indecent book, but it is not yet a criminal offence to 


possess one. 
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Now, in Ireland, a Bill has been laid before the Dail 
Eireann called the Censorship of Publications Bill, which 
appoints a board of five members to advise the Minister 
for Justice, who shall henceforth have the power to 
suppress any book or printed publication on the ground 
of ‘indecency’; and ‘the word indecent’, I quote the Bill, 
‘shall be construed as including calculated to excite 
sexual passion or to suggest or incite to sexual immorality 
or in any other way to corrupt or deprave’. Any person 
bringing, without a special permit, such a book or paper 
into Ireland will be liable henceforth to a fine of £50 or 
six months’ imprisonment. No book or newspaper which 
advocates ‘or which might reasonably be supposed to 
advocate’ birth control, or which contains any reference 
‘to any disease affecting the generative organs of either 
sex... or to the prevention of irregularities of menstru- 
ation... or to treatment’, shall henceforth be allowed 
into the country! 

People in England no longer take much notice of what 
goes on in Ireland, but they will be interested to see how 
thoroughly they are carrying out there the principles of 
Censorship and Inquisition. The whole literature is to be 
put at the mercy of five men; for almost any passage may 
be interpreted as ‘calculated to excite sexual passion, or 
in any other way to corrupt’, by four out of five persons 
selected, presumably, for their interest in public morals; 
while to introduce, say, a copy of The Times which con- 
tains a letter on the prevention of venereal disease or birth 
control will also be a criminal offence. Since the motives 
behind this extravagantly foolish and disastrous Bill are 
similar to those behind the more surreptitious and mod- 
erate methods employed in this country, it is worth while 
to raise the whole question of Censorship. I therefore 
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submit the following reflections to the consideration of 
my readers. 


THE YOUNG PERSON 


“A fool will be a fool with the best book, yea, or without book.’ 
Mitton (Areopagitica). 


I remember many years ago travelling in a railway- 
carriage full of undergraduates. One of them drew a 
photograph from his pocket, which he handed round for 
inspection. I waited with some curiosity for it to reach my 
neighbour so that I, too, could see what was provoking 
some signs of sly and salacious delight: it was a photo- 
graph of a Sir Joshua lady. This was an instance of a 
truth which many readers’ memories will probably con- 
firm (I certainly might have deduced it from my own), 
namely, that human beings, in certain circumstances, will 
seek anywhere for something to stimulate their lubricity, 
or at certain ages to satisfy their curiosity. If the most 
rigid censorship were exercised over fiction and poetry in 
sex matters, any poem or novel which went a step beyond 
the confines of a Bzbliothéque Rose would still be sought out 
for that purpose. In a novel which has recently appeared, 
which is a study of American adolescence, The Rampant 
Age, by Robert S. Garr (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), you will 
find the boys looking for stimulus in The Idylls of the King: 
‘they pretty nearly do some hot neckin’ in a couple of 
places, only they never quite make it,’ one of them re- 
marks, after reading Lancelot and Elaine. You cannot keep 
rooks out of a park by shutting the gates. Some would not 
wish even these facts about adolescence to be known: 
vulgarity is not pleasant. But the facts bear on this most 
vital question. If we are prepared to sacrifice the ad- 
vantages of free-writing, we must be certain, first, that it 
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is any use. Is anyone prepared to prosecute The Idylls of 
the King? 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT WANT CERTAIN 
MATTERS DISCUSSED 


The behaviour of the Censor of Plays is instructive on this 
point. Apart from rules limiting the vocabulary of play- 
wrights, he is guided by certain taboos. Plays must not 
deal with certain subjects. He has a considerable body of 
public opinion behind him. Many people not only do not 
wish to see such plays themselves, but also to prevent others 
from seeing them. Why? Before attempting to answer this 
rather difficult question, let us watch the behaviour of the 
Censor. For thirty or forty years the performance of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts was forbidden on the ground that it dealt with 
venereal disease, and contained a suggestion of incest. 
The interest in Ibsen has declined and the performance of 
Ghosts is now allowed. Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession was 
banned because it was an exposure of ‘ white-slave traffic’; 
now that the public is mainly interested in new Shaw 
plays, and the subject of it is openly discussed elsewhere, 
it is permitted to be performed. The case of Brieux’s 
Damaged Goods is still more instructive. It was, in effect, a 
lecture on the dangers of venereal disease. The Censor 
forbade us to hear it; but during the war, when for 
military reasons wide-spread knowledge on that subject 
was desirable (though, of course, it was desirable also 
before), the performance of this play was encouraged. 
What can we deduce from this behaviour on the part of 
the Censorship? Clearly, that there is no conviction behind 
its decisions, no principle, such as can even pretend to 
justify the muzzling of the artist, the social reformer and 
the thinker. New plays, however, on the same topics con- 
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tinue to be liable to the same treatment, for the motive 
is to avoid as much ‘unpleasantness’ as possible. And this 
brings us back to the question, Why do people wish 
certain questions not to be discussed? The emotional 
force behind such objection derives, it appears to me, 
from two sources. Society is genuinely afraid ‘of moral 
results which may follow from discussion, and, secondly, 
in some cases this fear is enormously strengthened by its 
bad conscience. There are many questions which people 
are reluctant to see raised because they are not certain 
if their own attitude towards them is honest, or what it 
really is, and to ascertain that would complicate life and 
entail a painful candour towards themselves. This is not 
a respectable reason for maintaining a taboo, but it is one 
of the reasons why taboos are backed by a specially 
strong emotion in matters concerned with sex. Examples 
of a bad conscience having prevented discussion in 
other directions can be found. Take only one: when, in 
1848, a Public Health Bill was before Parliament, The 
Economist (a most enlightened paper, under a most en- 
lightened editor) attacked it on orthodox laissez faire 
principles, but refused to discuss details, on the ground 
that to do so would involve printing many offensive 
words. Society did not want to be reminded of the results 
of its own neglect of the housing problem: incest, animal 
promiscuity, filthy sanitary conditions, disease. Bad con- 
science consequently took the form of feeling that to use 
words which described the facts was an anti-social offence. 
The man, be he novelist or pamphleteer, who clears dirt 
out of the corners of a room into the middle of it where it 
can be seen, is always liable to be accused of having made 
the mess himself, and to be treated as an enemy of society 
in consequence. Such moral indignation on the part of 
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the public is not, of course, the sign of moral conviction 
but of a bad conscience. 


MORE RESPECT-WORTHY FEARS AND THEIR 
RESULTS 


But the desire to keep others in ignorance of facts about 
human nature or society does not spring alone from the 
above cause. It has also a more respect-worthy foundation. 
If certain topics are debated, even with detachment and 
discretion, and even if the conclusions reached are ap- 
proved, still, the mere fact of airing them will, it is feared, 
destroy a proper abhorrence of them. Things are only 
felt to be utterly evil so long as they are.treated as too bad 
to be mentioned. This, I think, is true. It is impossible to 
continue to feel the same terrified aversion from anything 
that is talked or written about openly. I believe this to be 
the explanation of Mr. James Douglas’s reaction to such 
a book as The Well of Loneliness, in which there is not an 
indecent word: familiarity breeds tolerance. This fear, 
no doubt, would lead him and the Home Secretary to 
suppress, if they could, also Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s last 
novel, Extraordinary Women; although that book is not a 
cry of loneliness from one caught in an abnormal predica- 
ment, but an exposure of the rasping and mean emotional 
muddles which are consequences of it. Now, granted that 
those who wish to maintain literary taboos in order that 
as large a number as possible of the community may 
continue to feel towards many manifestations of sex the 
same kind of instinctive abhorrence which is felt by clean 
people towards excrement—an abhorrence which is apt, 
as we know, to turn sometimes into a kind of fascination— 
the question still remains, Is abhorrence the best atti- 
tude towards anything which morality not only con- 
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demns but wishes to cure? We should not think well of a 
doctor who encouraged in himself those revulsions which 
are thought appropriate in a nice person. And if the 
retort follows: We are not all doctors, the reply to that is 
that so far as our own moral lives are concerned we are, 
and that, though others may help us, every teacher of 
humanity since the world began has insisted that our cure 
lies in our own hands. Knowledge of ourselves and human 
nature is therefore necessary to us, while panic fears are, 
as every psychologist or spiritual director knows, worse 
than useless. The ground for wishing to suppress certain 
books is that they put ideas into people’s heads which, so 
would-be Censors think, would never have otherwise got 
there. This is not by any means always true—but let that 
pass. Do they never stop to reflect that for some cases in 
which this may happen there may be others in which the 
same book discovers to men and women the direction in 
which they are unconsciously going and do not wish to 
go? No: knowledge is to be kept away from as many as 
possible, for fear knowledge should breed tolerance, and 
this fear has led to the suppression of even scientific 
books. The case of Havelock Ellis’s book on The Psychology 
of Sex, recognized throughout the world as work of the 
first order, is instructive. It was not meant for general 
circulation, but it was suppressed because it might be 
read as a stimulus to sex excitement. 


THE CASE OF HAVELOCK ELLIS 


It will be as well to quote a passage from his writings, 
which shows the spirit in which he undertook these 


investigations: 
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‘Now that I have at length reached the time for beginning to publish 
my results, these results scarcely seem to me large. As a youth, I had 
hoped to settle problems for those who came after; now I am quietly 
content if I do little more than state them. For even that, I now think, 
is much: it is at least the half of knowledge. In this particular field 
the evil of ignorance is magnified by our efforts to suppress that 
which never can be suppressed, though in the effort of suppression 
it may become perverted. I have at least tried to find out what are 
the facts, among normal people as well as among abnormal people; 
for, while it seems to me that the physician’s training is necessary in 
order to ascertain the facts, the physician for the most part only 
obtains the abnormal facts, which alone bring little light. I have tried 
to get at the facts, and, having got at the facts, to look them simply 
and squarely in the face. If I cannot, perhaps, turn the lock myself, I 
bring the key which can alone in the end rightly open the door: the 
key of sincerity. That is my one panacea: sincerity. 

‘I know that many of my friends, people on whose side I, too, am 
to be found, retort with another word: reticence. It is a mistake, they 
say, to try to uncover these things: leave the sexual instincts alone, to 
grow up and develop in the shy solitude they love, and they will be 
sure to grow up and develop wholesomely. But, as a matter of fact, 
that is precisely what we cannot and will not ever allow them to do. 
There are very few middle-aged men and women who can clearly 
recall the facts of their lives, and tell you in all honesty that their 
sexual instincts have developed easily and wholesomely throughout. 
And it should not be difficult to see why this is so. Let my friends try 
to transfer their feelings and theories from the reproductive region to, 
let us say, the nutritive region, the only other which can be compared 
to it for importance. Suppose that eating and drinking was never 
spoken of openly, save in veiled or poetic language, and that no one 
ever ate food publicly, because it was considered immoral and im- 
modest to reveal the mysteries of this natural function. We know what 
would occur. A considerable proportion of the community, more 
especially the more youthful members, possessed by an instinctive 
and legitimate curiosity, would concentrate their thoughts on the 
subject.. They would have so many problems to puzzle over: How 
often ought I to eat? What ought I to eat? Is it wrong to eat fruit, which 
I like? Ought I to eat grass, which I don’t like? Instinct notwithstand- 
ing, we may be quite sure that only a small minority would succeed 
in eating reasonably and wholesomely. The sexual secrecy of life is 
even more disastrous than such a nutritive secrecy would be; partly 
because we expend such a wealth of moral energy in directing or 
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misdirecting it, partly because the sexual impulse normally develops 
at the same time as the intellectual impulse, not in the early years of 
life, when wholesome instinctive habits might be formed. And there 
is always some ignorant and foolish friend who is prepared still 
further to muddle things. Eat a meal every other day! Eat twelve 
meals a day! Never eat fruit! Always eat grass! The advice emphati- 
cally given in sexual matters is usually not less absurd. than this. 
When, however, the matter is fully open, the problems of food are 
not, indeed, wholly solved, but everyone is enabled by the experience 
of his fellows to reach some sort of situation suited to his own case. 
And when the rigid secrecy is once swept away, a sane and natural 
reticence becomes for the first time possible.’ 


He goes on to say that secrecy has not always been main- 
tained, and ‘that when the Catholic Church was at the 
summit of its power and influence, it fully realized the 
magnitude of sexual problems, and took an active and 
enquiring interest’. He gives as an instance of such 
treatises Sanchez’s De Matrimonio, in which the whole 
sexual life of men and women is analysed in its relation- 
ships to sin. “Everything is set forth, as clearly and con- 
cisely as it can be—without morbid prudery or morbid 
sentiment—in the coldest scientific language.’ In spite of 
that and of being written from a theological point of view, 
such a book would not escape now the fate of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s The Psychology of Sex. There would be the 
same risk of its being read with the wrong motive. 

On May 27th 1898, a disguised detective bought a copy 
of The Psychology of Sex from the publisher, Mr. George 
Bedborough, who was then put in jail and charged with 
‘publishing an obscene libel with the intention of cor- 
rupting the morals of Her Majesty’s subjects’. ‘The case 
finally came up at the Central Criminal Court. (For a full 
account of the proceedings, see Havelock Ellis, by Houston 
Peterson, Allen & Unwin.) The accused pleaded guilty, 
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as he was convinced the decision would go against him, 
and had ascertained that he would, if he pleaded 
guilty, be treated leniently. He was therefore condemned 
for publishing ‘a certain lewd, wicked, bawdy, scan- 
dalous, and obscene libel, in the form of a book entitled 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex’, and the Recorder, in giving 
judgement and binding him over, said, ‘I am willing to 
believe that in acting as you did, you might at the first 
outset perhaps have been gulled into the belief that some- 
body might say that this was a scientific work. But it is 
impossible for anybody with a head on his shoulders to 
open the book without seeing that it is a pretence and a 
sham, and that it is merely entered into for the purpose of 
selling this obscene publication.’ 

‘For us on the Continent,’ an eminent criminologist 
wrote to Ellis, “such a proceeding is altogether incompre- 
hensible. What would become of science and its practical 
applications if the pathology of sexual life were put on 
the Index? It is as if Sir Spencer Wills were to be classed 
with Jack the Ripper.’ 

This case shows clearly the dilemma with which society 
is ‘faced. There is no doubt that the book might, as the 
Recorder saw, have put lewd thoughts into a reader’s 
mind; also, no doubt that it was the most important con- 
tribution yet made to a knowledge of sex. Has society so 
little faith in the value of knowledge that it is prepared to 
prosecute and punish anyone who publishes an enquiry 
into the nature of sex, because that enquiry may inci- 
dentally excite obscene thoughts in some readers’ minds? 
No educated person would say that investigation must be 
stopped; but many would say that such subjects must be 
kept out of fiction. Why? 
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It is impossible to keep sex out of fiction, drama, and 
poetry. No one disputes that. It is also impossible to ensure 
that the manner in which it is treated will be approved 
by all. A passage which strikes one person as harmless, 
seems to another indecent. And not only has every short 
period had its own standard of reticence, but at any one 
time different groups of people have had different stand- 
ards of decency. It is so of course to-day. Nevertheless, 
there is at any rate a vague agreement (very vague it 
certainly is) that this or that treatment of a subject is 
reprehensible. Such a consensus of opinion exercises a 
most powerful influence upon literature at any moment. 
It sets the tone; though there have always been some 
authors who have flown in the face of it—usually with the 
approval of a few, and the disapproval of many. Literary 
history shows, however, that this general consensus is 
always changing; and since mankind preserves the litera- 
ture of the past, books of every degree of licence exist 
together. Therefore, unless one generation is prepared to 
destroy its literary heritage, and, say, to insist that 
Shakespeare is only to be published in expurgated 
editions, and some masterpieces not allowed to circulate, it 
seems hardly worth while to call in the police to prevent 
a contemporary author going half-way as far as older 
authors in over-stepping the conventions of the moment. 
It was ludicrous on the part of the countrymen of 
Rabelais to penalize Flaubert for writing Madame Bovary, 
especially as a few years later ‘the general tone’ altered 
so much that it was quite impossible to insist upon the 
book being any longer banned. ‘The tone’ is changing 
very rapidly in England to-day, both in literature and in 
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conversation. Everybody notices it; many regret it. The 
old standards of reticence (they were not very old) have 
lost their authority. Miss Rhoda Broughton, at the end of 
her life, used to say amusingly, ‘When I began to write I 
was a Zola, now Iama Charlotte Yonge’. There was not, 
of course, an improper word in-her novels, but the 
heroines were described as feeling passionately when in 
love, and even as falling in love with a man before he was 
in love with them. There are many people still alive who 
remember in their youth the works of Charlotte Bronté 
being withheld on that account. It seems startling at first 
sight, but those who locked up copies of Fane Eyre were 
prompted by the same feelings as those. who now have 
just banned The Well of Loneliness. They wished that Jane 
Eyre should not be read because it made people, especially 
young people, aware that women existed whose ex- 
perience of love is passionate. They did not wish know- 
ledge of facts to spread for fear that readers should 
recognize the emotions described. They knew these facts 
themselves, but they conceived it was bad for the com- 
munity that they should be more generally known. In the 
case of The Well of Loneliness the passion described is 
abnormal; it is the story of a woman who falls in love with 
another woman. That there is a very small percentage of 
human beings of both sexes whose love-life is centred on 
members of their own sex is a fact about human nature 
which is well known; why should it not be generally 
known? What harm can a book do which deals with the 
unfortunate complications which result from such aber- 
rations? Here and there it might suddenly reveal a reader 
to herself. It might again suddenly explain to a reader of 
another kind the behaviour of some one else towards her. 
Why should this be bad for them? Is there not, on the 
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contrary, a possibility that such a book may be of service, 
helping them to recognize traits in themselves and in 
others, and so know more surely where they are? Again, 
if it is true that these abnormal tendencies are mixed, as 
in the case of normal instincts in normal people, with 
emotions which the abnormal person recognizes as the 
noblest he, or she, is capable of feeling, ought not their 
fellow human beings to know this? If people are treated 
as inhuman monsters, they become monsters; and what is 
more serious, those who mistakenly think themselves ab- 
normal (in youth this mistake is easy) conceive themselves 
as only fitted to associate with those who really are. The 
fear that if such novels are not at once suppressed the 
book-market will be flooded with them, is empty. A 
curiosity sale is soon over. In my youth, when the tone of 
the times was stricter both in conversation and in print, 
Moll Flanders and translations of Maupassant and Flaubert 
were purchased and read furtively for the sake of the 
suggestions a few passages might carry to an eager 
curiosity. Now those books are read, as they ought to be, 
for their merits. The same thing would happen in the 
case of such books as The Well of Loneliness. History shows 
that only those communities have flourished in which men 
were allowed to pool their experience and comment 
freely on life, and that the suppression of freedom is a 
graver risk to civilization than the circulation of any 
particular book to morality. 
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WORDSWORTH IN THE 
TROPICS 


In the neighbourhood of latitude fifty north and for the 
last hundred years or thereabouts, it has been an axiom 
that Nature is divine and morally uplifting. For good 
Wordsworthians—and most serious-minded people are 
now Wordsworthians, either by direct inspiration or at 
second hand—a walk in the country is the equivalent of 
going to church, a tour through Westmorland is as good 
as a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. To commune with the fields 
and waters, the woodlands and the hills, is to commune, 
according to our modern and northern ideas, with the 
visible manifestations of the ‘Wisdom and Spirit of the 
Universe’. 

The Wordsworthian who exports this pantheistic wor- 
ship of Nature to the tropics is liable to have his religious. 
convictions somewhat rudely disturbed. Nature under a 
vertical sun, and nourished by the equatorial rains, is not 
at all like that chaste, mild deity who presides over the 
gemiithlichkeit, the prettiness, the cosy sublimities of the 
Lake District. The worst that Wordsworth’s goddess ever 
did to him was to make him hear: 


Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod; 


and to make him realize, in the shape of ‘a huge peak, 
black and huge’, the existence of ‘unknown modes of 
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being’. He seems to have imagined that this was the worst 
Nature could do. A few weeks in Malaya or Borneo would 
have undeceived him. Wandering in the hot-house dark- 
ness of the jungle, he would not have felt so serenely 
certain of those ‘Presences of Nature’, those ‘Souls of 
Lonely Places’, which he was in the habit of worshipping 
on the shores of Windermere and Rydal. The sparse in- 
habitants of the equatorial forest are all believers in 
devils. When one has visited, in even the most superficial 
manner, the places where they live, it is difficult not to 
share their faith. The jungle is marvellous, fantastic, 
beautiful; but it is also terrifying, it is also profoundly 
sinister. There is something in what, for lack of a better 
word, we must call the character of great forests—even in 
those of temperate lands—which is foreign, appalling, 
fundamentally and utterly inimical to intruding man. 
The life of those vast masses of swarming vegetation is 
alien to the human spirit, and hostile to it. Meredith, in 
his Woods of Westermain, has tried reassuringly to persuade 
us that our terrors are unnecessary, that the hostility 
of these vegetable forces is more apparent than real, 
and that if we will but trust Nature, we shall find our 
fears transformed into serenity, joy, and rapture. This 
may be sound philosophy in the neighbourhood of Dork- 
ing; but it begins to be dubious even in the forests of 
Germany—there is too much of them for a human being 
to feel himself at ease within their enormous glooms; and 
when the woods of Borneo are substituted for those of 
Westermain, Meredith’s comforting doctrine becomes 
frankly ridiculous. 

It is not the sense of solitude that distresses the wan- 
derer in equatorial jungles. Loneliness is bearable enough 
—for a time, at any rate. There is something actually 
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rather stimulating and exciting about being in an empty 
place where there is no life but one’s own. Taken in 
reasonably small doses, the Sahara exhilarates, like al- 
cohol. Too much of it, however (I speak, at any rate, for 
myself), has the depressing effect of the second bottle of 
Burgundy. But in any case it is not loneliness that op- 
presses the equatorial traveller, it is too much company; 
it is the uneasy feeling that he is an alien in the midst of 
an innumerable throng of hostile beings. To us who live 
beneath a temperate sky and in the age of Henry Ford, 
the worship of Nature comes almost naturally. It is easy to 
love a feeble and already conquered enemy. But an 
enemy with whom one is still at war, an unconquered, 
unconquerable, ceaselessly active enemy—no; one does 
not, one should not, love him. One respects him, perhaps; 
one has a salutary fear of him; and one goes on fighting. 
In our latitudes the hosts of Nature have mostly been 
vanquished and enslaved. Some few detachments, it is 
true, still hold the field against us. There are wild woods 
and mountains, marshes and heaths, even in England. 
But they are there only on sufferance, because we have 
chosen, out of our good pleasure, to leave them their free- 
dom. It has not been worth our while to reduce them to 
slavery. We love them because we are the masters, be- 
cause we know that at any moment we can overcome 
them as we overcame their fellows. The inhabitants of the 
tropics have no such comforting reasons for adoring the 
sinister forces which hem them in on every side. For us, 
the notion ‘river’ implies (how obviously!) the notion 
‘bridge’. When we think of a plain, we think of agricul- 
ture, towns, and good roads. The corollary of mountain 
is tunnel; of swamp, an embankment; of distance, a rail- 
way. At latitude zero, however, the obvious is not the same 
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as with us. Rivers imply wading, swimming, alligators. 
Plains mean swamps, forests, fevers. Mountains are 
either dangerous or impassable. To travel is to hack one’s 
way laboriously through a tangled, prickly, and venom- 
ous darkness. ‘God made the country,’ said Cowper. In 
New Guinea he would have had his doubts; he would 
have longed for the man-made town. 

The Wordsworthian adoration of Nature has two prin- 
cipal defects. The first, as we have seen, is that it is only 
possible in a country where Nature has been nearly or 
quite enslaved to man. The second is that it is only 
possible for those who are prepared to falsify their im- 
mediate intuitions of Nature. For Nature, even in the 
temperate zone, is always alien and inhuman, and oc- 
casionally diabolic. Meredith explicitly invites us to ex- 
plain any unpleasant experiences away. We are to 
interpret them, Pangloss fashion, in terms of a precon- 
ceived philosophy; after which, all will surely be for the 
best in the best of all possible Westermains. Less openly, 
Wordsworth asks us to make the same falsification of im- 
mediate experience. It is only very occasionally that he 
admits the existence in the world around him of those 
‘unknown modes of being’ of which our immediate 
intuitions of things make us so disquietingly aware. 
Normally, what he does is to pump the dangerous Un- 
known out of Nature and refill the emptied forms of hills 
and woods, flowers and waters, with something more re- 
assuringly familiar—with humanity, with Anglicanism. 
He will not admit that a yellow primrose is simply a 
yellow primrose—beautiful, but essentially strange, hav- 
ing its own alien life apart. He wants it to possess some 
sort of soul, to exist humanly, not simply flowerily. He 
wants the earth to be more than earthy, to be a divine 
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person. But the life of vegetation is radically unlike the 
life of a man; the earth has a mode of being that is cer- 
tainly not the mode of being of a person. ‘Let Nature be 
your teacher,’ says Wordsworth. The advice is excellent. 
But how strangely he himself puts it into practice! Instead 
of listening humbly to what the teacher says, he shuts his 
ears and himself dictates the lesson he desires to hear. The 
pupil knows better than his master; the worshipper sub- 
stitutes his own oracles for those of the god. Instead of 
accepting the lesson as it is given to his immediate in- 
tuitions, he distorts it rationalistically into the likeness of 
a parson’s sermon, or a professorial lecture. Our direct 
intuitions of Nature tell us that the world is bottomlessly 
strange; alien, even when it is kind and beautiful; having 
innumerable modes of being that are not our modes; al- 
ways mysteriously not personal, not conscious, not moral; 
often hostile and sinister; sometimes even unimaginably, 
because inhumanly, evil. In his youth, it would seem, 
Wordsworth left his direct intuitions of the world 
unwarped.. 
The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountains and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. 


As the years passed, however, he began to interpret them 
in terms of a preconceived philosophy. Procrustes-like, he 
tortured his feelings and perceptions until they fitted his 
system. By the time he was thirty, 
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the immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls... , 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered clouds and regions of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 


‘Something far more deeply interfused’ had made its 
appearance on the Wordsworthian scene. The god of 
Anglicanism had crept under the skin of things, and all 
the stimulatingly inhuman strangeness of Nature had be- 
come as flatly familiar as a page from a text-book of 
metaphysics or theology. As familiar and as safely simple. 
Pantheistically interpreted, our intuitions of Nature’s end- 
less varieties of impersonal mysteriousness lose all their 
exciting and disturbing quality. It makes the world seem 
delightfully cosy, if you can pretend that all the many 
alien things about you are really only manifestations of 
one person. It is fear of the labyrinthine flux and com- 
plexity of phenomena that has driven men to philosophy, 
to science, to theology—fear of the complex reality driving 
them to invent a simpler, more manageable and, there- 
fore, consoling fiction. For simple, in comparison with 
the external reality of which we have direct intuitions, 
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childishly simple is even the most elaborate and subtle 
system devised by the human mind. Most of the philo- 
sophical systems hitherto popular have not been subtle 
and elaborate even by human standards. Even by human 
standards they have been crude, bald, preposterously 
straightforward. Hence their popularity. Their simplicity 
has rendered them instantly comprehensible. Weary with 
much wandering in the maze of phenomena, frightened 
by the inhospitable strangeness of the world, men have 
rushed into the systems prepared for them by philosophers 
and founders of religions, as they would rush from a 
dark jungle into a haven of a well-lit, commodious house. 
With a sigh of relief, and a thankful feeling that here 
at last is their true home, they settle down in their snug 
metaphysical villa and go to sleep. And how furious they 
are when anyone comes rudely knocking at the door to 
tell them that their villa is jerry-built, dilapidated, unfit 
for human habitation, even non-existent! Men have been 
burnt at the stake for even venturing to criticize the colour 
of the front door or the shape of the third-floor windows. 

That man must build himselfsome sort of metaphysical 
shelter in the midst of the jungle of immediately appre- 
hended reality is obvious. No practical activity, no 
scientific research, no speculation is possible without some 
preliminary hypothesis about the nature and the purpose 
of things. The human mind cannot deal with the universe 
directly, nor even with its own immediate intuitions of the 
universe. Whenever it is a question of thinking about the 
world or of practically modifying it, men can only work 
on a symbolic plan of the universe, only on a simplified, 
two-dimensional map of things abstracted by the mind 
out of the complex and multifarious reality of immediate 
intuition. History shows that these hypotheses about the 
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nature of things are valuable even when, as later ex- 
perience reveals, they are false. Man approaches the un- 
attainable truth through a succession of errors. Confronted 
by the strange complexity of things, he invents, quite 
arbitrarily, a simple hypothesis to explain and justify the 
world. Having invented, he proceeds to act and think in 
terms of this hypothesis, as though it were correct. Ex- 
perience gradually shows him where his hypothesis is un- 
satisfactory, and how it should be modified. Thus, great 
scientific discoveries have been made by men seeking to 
verify quite erroneous theories about the nature of things. 
The discoveries have necessitated a modification of the 
original hypotheses, and further discoveries have been 
made in the effort to verify the modifications—discoveries 
which, in their turn, have led to yet further modifications. 
And so on, indefinitely. Philosophical and religious hypo- 
theses, being less susceptible of experimental verification 
than the hypotheses of science, have undergone far less 
modification. For example, the pantheistic hypothesis of 
Wordsworth is an ancient doctrine, which human ex- 
perience has hardly modified throughout history. And 
rightly, no doubt. For it is obvious that there must be 
some sort of unity underlying the diversity of phenomena; 
for if there were not, the world would be quite unknow- 
able. Indeed, it is precisely in the knowableness of things, 
in the very fact that they are known, that their funda- 
mental unity consists. The world which we know, and 
which our minds have fabricated out of goodness knows 
what mysterious things-in-themselves, possesses the unity 
which our minds have imposed upon it. It is part of our 
thought, hence fundamentally homogeneous. Yes, the 
world is obviously one. But at the same time, it is no less 


obviously diverse. For if the world were absolutely one, it 
B 
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would no longer be knowable, it would cease to exist. 
Thought must be divided against itself before it can come 
to any knowledge of itself. Absolute oneness is absolute 
nothingness; homogeneous perfection, as the Hindus per- 
ceived and courageously recognized, is equivalent to non- 
existence, is Nirvana. The Christian idea of a perfect 
heaven that is something other than a non-existence is a 
contradiction in terms. The world in which we live may 
be fundamentally one; but it is a unity divided up into a 
great many diverse fragments. A tree, a table, a news- 
paper, a piece of artificial silk, are all made of wood. But 
they are, none the less, distinct and separate objects. It is 
the same with the world at large. Our immediate in- 
tuitions are of diversity. We have only to open our eyes 
to recognize a multitude of different phenomena. These 
intuitions of diversity are as correct, as well justified, as is 
our intellectual conviction of the fundamental homo- 
geneity of the various parts of the world with one another 
and with ourselves. Circumstances have led humanity to 
set an ever-increasing premium on the conscious and 
intellectual comprehension of things. Modern man’s be- 
setting temptation is to sacrifice his direct perceptions and 
spontaneous feelings to his reasoned reflections; to prefer 
in all circumstances the verdict of his intellect to that of 
his immediate intuitions. ‘L’homme est visiblement fait 
pour penser,’ says Pascal; ‘c’est toute sa dignité et toute 
sa mérite; et tout son devoir est de penser comme il faut’. 
Noble words; but do they happen to be true? Pascal seems 
to forget that man has something else to do besides think; 
he must live. Living may not be so dignified or so 
meritorious as thinking (particularly when you happen to 
be, like Pascal, a chronic invalid); but it is, perhaps un- 
fortunately, a necessary process. If one would live well, 
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one must live completely, with the whole being—with the 
body and the instincts, as well as with the conscious mind. 
A life lived, as far as may be, exclusively from the con- 
sciousness and in accordance with the considered judge- 
ments of the intellect, is a stunted life, a half-dead life. 
This is a fact that can be confirmed by daily observation. 
But consciousness, the intellect, the spirit, have acquired 
an inordinate prestige; and such is men’s snobbish respect 
for authority, such is their pedantic desire to be consistent, 
that they go on doing their best to lead the exclusively 
conscious, spiritual, and intellectual life, in spite of its 
manifest disadvantages. To know is pleasant; it is exciting 
to be conscious; the intellect is a valuable instrument, and 
for certain purposes the hypotheses which it fabricates are 
of great practical value. Quite true. But therefore, say the 
moralists and men of science, drawing conclusions only 
justified by their desire for consistency, therefore all life 
should be lived from the head, consciously, a// phenomena 
should at a// times be interpreted in terms of the intellect’s 
hypotheses. The religious teachers are of a slightly 
different opinion. All life, according to them, should be 
lived spiritually, not intellectually. Why? On the grounds, 
as we discover when we push our analysis far enough, that 
certain occasional psychological states, currently called 
‘spiritual’, are extremely agreeable, and have valuable 
consequences in the realm of social behaviour. ‘The un- 
prejudiced observer finds it hard to understand why these 
people should set much store by consistency of thought 
and action. Because oysters are occasionally pleasant, it 
does not follow that one should make oysters one’s ex- 
clusive diet. Nor should one take castor oil every day 
because castor oil is occasionally good for one. ‘Too much 
consistency is as bad for the mind as it is for the body. 
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Consistency is contrary to Nature, contrary to life. The 
only completely consistent people are the dead.Consistent 
intellectualism and spirituality may be socially valuable, 
up to a point; but they make, gradually, for individual 
death. And individual death, when the slow murder has 
been consummated, is finally social death. So that the 
social utility of pure intellectualism and pure spirituality 
is only apparent and temporary. What is needed is, as 
ever, a compromise. Life must be lived in different ways 
at different moments. The only satisfactory way of exist- 
ing in the modern, highly specialized world is to live with 
two personalities. A Dr. Jekyll that does the metaphysical 
and scientific thinking, that transacts business in the City, 
adds up figures, designs machines, and so forth. And a 
natural, spontaneous Mr. Hyde to do the physical, in- 
stinctive living in the intervals of work. The two per- 
sonalities should lead their unconnected lives apart, 
without poaching on one another’s preserves, or inquiring 
too closely into one another’s activities. Only by living 
discretely and inconsistently can we preserve both the 
man and the citizen, both the intellectual and the 
spontaneous being, alive within us. The solution may not 
be very satisfactory; but it is, I believe now (though once 
I thought differently), the best that, in the modern cir- 
cumstances, can be devised. 

The poet’s place, it seems to me, is with the Mr. Hydes 
of human nature. He should be, as Blake remarked of 
Milton, ‘of the Devil’s party without knowing it’—or 
preferably with the full consciousness of being of the 
Devil’s party. There are so many intellectual and moral 
angels battling for rationalism, good citizenship, and pure 
spirituality; so many and such eminent ones, so very vocal 
and authoritative! The poor Devil in man needs all the 
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support and advocacy he can get. The artist is his natural 
champion. When an artist deserts to the side of the angels, 
it is the most odious of treasons. How unforgivable, for 
example, is Tolstoy! Tolstoy, the perfect Mr. Hyde, the 
complete embodiment, if ever there was one, of non- 
intellectual, non-moral, instinctive life—Tolstoy, who be- 
trayed his own nature, betrayed his art, betrayed life itself 
in order to fight against the Devil’s party of his earlier 
allegiances, under the standard of Dr. Jesus-Jekyll. 
Wordsworth’s betrayal was not so spectacular; he was 
never so wholly of the Devil’s party as Tolstoy. Still, it was 
bad enough. It is difficult to forgive him for so utterly 
repenting his youthful passions and enthusiasms, and be- 
coming, personally as well as politically, the Anglican 
Tory. One remembers B. R. Haydon’s account of the 
poet’s reactions to that charming classical bas-relief of 
Cupid and Psyche. ‘The devils!’ he said malignantly, after 
a long-drawn contemplation of their marble embrace. 
“The devils!’ And he was not using the word in the com- 
plimentary sense in which I have employed it here; he was 
expressing his hatred of passion and life, he was damning 
the young man he himself had been—the young man who 
had hailed the French Revolution with delight and be- 
gotten an illegitimate child. From being an ardent lover 
of the nymphs, he had become one of those all too 
numerous 
woodmen who expel 
Love’s gentle dryads from the haunts of life, 
And vex the nightingales in every dell. 


Yes, even the nightingales he vexed. Even the nightin- 
gales, though the poor birds can never, like those all too 
human dryads, have led him into sexual temptation. Even 
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the innocuous nightingales were moralized, spiritualized, 
turned into citizens and Anglicans—and along with the 
nightingales, the whole of animate and inanimate Nature. 

The change in Wordsworth’s attitude towards Nature 
is symptomatic of his general apostasy. Beginning as what 
I may call a natural esthete, he transformed himself, in 
the course of years, into a moralist, a thinker. He used his 
intellect to distort his exquisitely acute and subtle in- 
tuitions of the world, to explain away their often dis- 
quieting strangness, to simplifiy them into a comfortable 
metaphysical unreality. Nature had endowed him with the 
poet’s gift of seeing more than ordinarily far into the brick 
walls of external reality, of intuitively comprehending the 
character of the bricks, of feeling the quality of their being, 
and establishing the appropriate relationship with them. 
But he preferred to think his gifts away. He preferred, in 
the interests of a preconceived religious theory, to ignore 
the disquieting strangeness of things, to interpret the 
impersonal diversity of Nature in terms of a divine, 
Anglican unity. He chose, in a word, to be a philosopher, 
comfortably at home with a man-made and, therefore, 
thoroughly comprehensible system, rather than a poet 
adventuring for adventure’s sake through the mysterious 
world revealed by his direct and undistorted intuitions. 

It is a pity that he never travelled beyond the bound- 
aries of Europe. A voyage through the tropics would have 
cured him of his too easy and comfortable pantheism. A 
few months in the jungle would have convinced him that 
the diversity and utter strangeness of Nature are at least 
as real and significant as its intellectually discovered 
unity. Nor would he have felt so certain, in the damp and 
stifling darkness, among the leeches and the malevolently 
tangled rattans, of the divinely Anglican character of 
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that fundamental unity. He would have learned once 
more to treat Nature naturally, as he treated it in his 
youth; to react to it spontaneously, loving when love was 
the appropriate emotion, fearing, hating, fighting, when- 
ever Nature presented itself to his intuition as being, not 
merely strange, but hostile, inhumanly evil. A voyage 
would have taught him this. But Wordsworth never left 
his native continent. Europe is so well gardened that it 
resembles a work of art, a scientific theory, a neat meta- 
physical system. Man has re-created Europe in his own 
image. Its tamed and temperate Nature confirmed 
Wordsworth in his philosophizings. The poet, the Devil’s 
partisan, was doomed; the angels triumphed. Alas! 
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There is an aspect of fiction of so delicate a nature that 
less has been said about it than its importance deserves. 
One is supposed to pass over class distinctions in silence; 
one person is supposed to be as well born as another; and 
yet English fiction is so steeped in the ups and downs of 
social rank that without them it would be unrecognizable. 
When Meredith, in the Story of General Ople and Lady 
Camper, remarks ‘He sent word that he would wait on 
Lady Camper immediately, and betook himself forthwith 
to his toilette. She was the niece of an Earl’, all of British 
blood accept the statement unhesitatingly, and know that 
Meredith is right. A General in those circumstances would 
certainly have given his coat an extra brush. For though 
the General might have been, we are given to understand 
that he was not, Lady Camper’s social equal. He received 
the shock of her rank upon a naked surface. No Earldom, 
baronetage, or knighthood protected him. He was an 
English gentleman merely, and a poor one at that. There- 
fore, to British readers even now it seems unquestionably 
fitting that he should ‘betake himself to his toilette’ before 
appearing in the lady’s presence. 

It is useless to suppose that social distinctions have 
vanished. Each may pretend that he knows no such re- 
strictions, and that the compartment in which he lives 
allows him the run of the world. But it is an illusion. The 
idlest stroller down summer streets may see for himself the 
charwoman’s shawl shouldering its way among the silk 
wraps of the successful; he sees shop-girls pressing their 
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noses against the plate glass of motor-cars; he sees radiant 
youth and august age waiting their summons within to 
be admitted to the presence of King George. There is no 
animosity, perhaps, but there is no communication. We 
are enclosed, and separate, and cut off. Directly we see 
ourselves in the looking-glass of fiction we know that this 
is so. The novelist, and the English novelist in particular, 
knows and delights, it seems, to know that Society is a nest 
of glass boxes one separate from another, each housing 
a group with special habits and qualities of its own. He 
knows that there are Earls and that Earls have nieces; he 
knows that there are Generals and that Generals brush 
their coats before they visit the nieces of Earls. But this is 
only the A B C of what he knows. For in a few short pages, 
Meredith makes us aware not only that Earls have nieces, 
but that Generals have cousins; that the cousins have 
friends; that the friends have cooks; that the cooks have 
husbands, and that the husbands of the cooks of the friends 
of the cousins of the Generals are carpenters. Each of 
these people lives in a glass box of his own, and has pecu- 
liarities of which the novelist must take account. What 
appears superficially to be the vast equality of the middle 
classes is, in truth, nothing of the sort. All through the 
social mass run curious veins and streakings separating 
man from man and woman from woman, mysterious pre- 
rogatives and disabilities too ethereal to be distinguished 
by anything so crude as a title, yet impeding and disor- 
dering the great business of human intercourse. And even 
so, when we have threaded our way carefully through 
all these grades from the niece of the Earl to the friend of 
the cousin of the General, we are still faced with an abyss; 
a gulf yawns before us; on the other side are the working 
classes. The writer of perfect judgement and taste, like 
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Jane Austen, does no more than glance across the gulf; she 
restricts herself to her own special class and finds infinite 
shades within it. But for the brisk, inquisitive, combative 
writer like Meredith, the temptation to explore is irre- 
sistible. He runs up and down the social scale; he chimes 
one note against another; he insists that the Earl and the 
cook, the General and the farmer shall speak up for them- 
selves and play their part in the extremely complicated 
comedy of English civilized life. 

It was natural that he should attempt it. A writer 
touched by the comic spirit relishes these distinctions 
keenly; they give him something to take hold of; some- 
thing to make play with. English fiction without the nieces 
of Earls and the cousins of Generals would be an arid 
waste. It would resemble Russian fiction. It would have 
to fall back upon the immensity of the soul and upon the 
brotherhood of man. Like Russian fiction, it would lack 
comedy. But while we realize the immense debt that we 
owe the Earl’s niece and the General’s cousin, we doubt 
sometimes whether the pleasure we get from the play of 
satire on these broken edges is altogether worth the price 
we pay. For the price is a high one. The strain upon a 
novelist is tremendous. In two short stories Meredith 
gallantly attempts to bridge all gulfs, and to take halfa 
dozen different levels in his stride. Now he speaks as an 
Earl’s niece; now as a carpenter’s wife. It cannot be said 
that his daring is altogether successful. One has a feeling 
(perhaps it is unfounded) that the blood of the niece of an 
Earl is not quite so tart and sharp as he would have it. 
Aristocracy is not, perhaps, so consistently high and 
brusque and eccentric as, from his angle, he would 
represent it. Yet his great people are more successful than 
his humble. His cooks are too ripe and rotund; his farmers 
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too ruddy and earthy. He overdoes the pith and the sap; 
the fist-shaking and the thigh-slapping. He has got too 
far from them to write of them with ease. 

It seems, therefore, that the novelist, and the English, 
novelist in particular, suffers from a disability which 
affects no other artist to the same extent. His work is in- 
fluenced by his birth. He is fated to know intimately, and 
so to describe with understanding, only those who are of 
his own social rank. He cannot escape from the box in 
which he has been bred. A bird’s-eye view of fiction 
shows us no gentlemen in Dickens; no working men in 
Thackeray. One hesitates to call Jane Eyre a lady. The 
Elizabeths and the Emmas of Miss Austen could not 
possibly be taken for anything else. It is vain to look for 
dukes or for dustmen—we doubt that such extremes are 
to be found anywhere in fiction. We are, therefore, 
brought to the melancholy and tantalizing conclusion 
not only that novels are poorer than they might be, 
but that we are very largely prevented—for after all, 
the novelists are the great interpreters—from knowing 
what is happening either in the heights of Society or in its 
depths. There is practically no evidence available by 
which we can guess at the feelings of the highest in the 
land. What does a King feel? What does a Duke think? 
We cannot say. For the highest in the land have seldom 
written at all, and have never written about themselves. 
We shall never know what the Court of Louis XIV looked 
like to Louis XIV himself. It seems likely indeed that the 
English aristocracy will pass out of existence, or be merged 
with the common people without leaving any true picture 
of themselves behind. 

But our ignorance of the aristocracy is nothing com- 
pared with our ignorance of the working classes. At all 
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times the great families of England and France have de- 
lighted to have famous men at their tables, and thus the 
Thackerays and the Disraelis and the Prousts have been 
familiar enough with the cut and fashion of aristocratic 
life to write about it with authority. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, life is so framed that literary success invariably 
means a rise, never a fall, and seldom, what is far more 
desirable, a spread in the social scale. The rising novelist 
is never pestered to come to gin and winkles with the 
plumber and his wife. His books never bring him into 
touch with the cat’s-meat man, or start a correspondence 
with the old lady who sells matches and bootlaces by the 
gate of the British Museum. He becomes rich; he becomes 
respectable; he buys an evening suit and dines with peers. 
Therefore, the later works of successful novelists show, if 
anything, a slight rise in the social scale. We tend to get 
more and more portraits of the successful and the dis- 
tinguished. On the other hand, the old rat-catchers and 
ostlers of Shakespeare’s day are shuffled altogether off the 
scene, or become what is far more offensive, objects of 
pity, examples of curiosity. They serve to show up the 
rich. They serve to point the evils of the social system. 
They are no longer, as they used to be when Chaucer 
wrote, simply themselves. For it is impossible, it would 
seem, for working men to write in their own language 
about their own lives. Such education as the act of writing 
implies at once makes them self-conscious, or removes 
them from their own class. The anonymity, the uncon- 
sciousness in the shadow of which writers write most 
happily, are the prerogatives of the middle class alone. It 
is from the middle class that writers spring, because it is 
in the middle class only that the practice of writing is as 
natural and habitual as hoeing a field or building a house. 
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‘Thus it must have been harder for Byron to be a poet than 
Keats; and it is as impossible to imagine that a Duke 
could be a great novelist as that Paradise Lost could be 
written by a man behind a counter. 

But things change; class distinctions were not always so 
hard and fast as they have now become. The Elizabethan 
age was far more elastic in this respect than our own; we, 
on the other hand, are far less hidebound than the 
Victorians. Thus it may well be that we are on the edge 
of a greater change than any the world has yet known. In 
another century or so, none of these distinctions may hold 
good. The Duke and the agricultural labourer as we know 
them now may have died out as completely as the bustard 
and the wild cat. Only natural differences such as those 
of brain and character will serve to distinguish us.General 
Ople (if there are still Generals) will visit the niece (if 
there are still nieces) of the Earl (if there are still Earls) 
without brushing his coat (if there are still coats). But 
what will happen to English fiction when it has come to 
pass that there are neither Generals, nieces, Earls nor 
coats, we cannot imagine. It may change its character so 
that we no longer know it. It may become extinct. Novels 
may be written as seldom and as unsuccessfully by our 
descendants as the poetic drama by ourselves. The art of 
a truly democratic age will be—what? 
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BELINDA 


(A TALE OF AFFECTION IN YOUTH AND AGE) 


[Continued from last issue] 


Vi 


Sir Robert, as he left for town, was delighted to observe 
the warmth with which his daughter received her com- 
panion, whom, indeed, she had not infrequently met in 
Bath when accompanying her cousin, Miss Hackman, 
upon errands of mercy. Her welcome argued success for 
his plans, and when, after warm embraces and benedic- 
tions, he fondly took his leave, he felt secure of her comfort 
until his return. 

And, indeed, Miss Curll was assiduous in her attentions 
to her charge, immediately took over all household duties 
and surprised the domestics by her lack of hesitation in 
the ordering of the household. Belinda accepted her 
solicitous advice on health and hours, and felt—after so 
many emotions—a sort of luxury in transferring the reins 
and relaxing into a complete vacuity from domestic cares. 

But the more free was her mind from daily rounds, the 
more did the chief object of her thoughts return to her in 
a mixture of longing and delight. Soon (she mused) her 
ordeal would be at an end. Her dear papa would applaud 
her constancy—and meanwhile . 

That same afternoon, a little pele dinner, at about 
four o’clock, Miss Curll (who was standing at the window 
while Belinda read a book, reclining at ease upon a 
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canopy) observed a figure, not of the household, ap- 
proaching at some distance down the fields from the 
direction of Halston. 

She turned without haste to her charge. 

‘My dearest,’ she said (she was already on such terms), 
“You will excuse me, will you not? I shall take the air. I 
need it, and there is but a moment before we must dress 
for dinner, which I have postponed to the hour of five.’ 

She kissed the charming face, and, descending, strolled 
out towards the iron gates of the garden and on to the 
path through the park, as though careless of her steps. 

The youth, whom she met half-way across the park field 
on the way to the wood saluted her awkwardly and would 
have passed. She stopped him with a smile, and asked 
him whither he was bound. 

He told her that he bore a note from his master, 
Mr. Horatio Maltravers, for Miss Montgomery, and that 
he had not been desired to await a reply. 

‘It is well,’ answered Miss Curll graciously. ‘I am glad 
to have met you; for Miss Montgomery is at this moment 
reposing, and I can convey this letter to her in due time, 
when she shall descend from her boudoir.’ With that, in 
a genteel gesture which marked her early training, she 
withdrew the folded paper from the youth’s hand, and 
smiling again with courteous confidence, placed it in her 
bosom. The lad, well pleased to be relieved of further 
duty, touched his forehead in rustic fashion and turned 
back the way he had come. Miss Curll slowly retraced her 
steps towards the mansion, humming in a somewhat worn 
but subdued voice one of those airs which Mr. Moore, 
the Irishman, had rendered familiar to the nobility and 
gentry, and which is now widely known as “The Minstrel 
Boy’. 
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She regained her room. She opened a small casket of 
cedar wood, wherein her poor trinkets were kept. She was 
on the point of depositing therein the letter, unopened, 
when she paused, possessed by a desire which she was 
ashamed to admit even to her inmost soul, but weak 
enough to gratify. 

It has been remarked by acute observers of the human 
species that the female is more prone to the vice of 
curiosity than the male. This impoverished gentlewoman 
was no exception to her sex. Her loneliness, her distant 
acquaintance with the wealthy, her soured memories of 
happier days, perhaps some faded phantasm of romance, 
conspired to tempt her. 

If, as the Papists monstrously pretend, an angel were 
deputed guardian for each of us, to defend us from evils 
which our own resolute wills should suffice to contest, such 
an imaginary being would have wept to observe the 
struggle in the soul of Miss Curll and its lamentable 
catastrophe. 

She gently forced open the sealed and folded sheet with 
every imaginable precaution; none the less was it slightly 
torn. At this accident she shrugged her shoulders im- 
perceptibly under her Castilian shawl; she knew that it 
prevented any retreat or later subterfuge. She boldly 
opened the paper and was amused, interested, absorbed, 
to read these lines, penned in the bold and hasty hand of 
an impassioned lover: 


‘It is a word from your most honoured father which 
permits me to dare—to adventure—thes words. I know 
not, in my perturbation, how to begin. I fear lest— 
once entered upon such a path—I cannot bring myself 
to end. The same indulgence which has granted me the 
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supreme felicity of addressing you has informed me that 
we may not meet—for an eternity of days: at the 
earliest upon Sir Robert’s return from the Metropolis. 
My agony is enhanced by his communication of its 
cause. What! You are suffering, and I may not be near 
you? You languish, and I may not fly to your side? I 
went this morning to the ferns, to the pines, to the 
streamlet—although I knew I should not find you there. 
Believe me, the woods were fragrant with your presence, 
and all the sun-lit world was filled with you. I say no 
more: I dare not. But oh! if the sacred moment which 
has transformed my life be not a cheat and an illusion, 
grant me one written word to support me in my fixed 
attention for the blessed, the distant moment in which 
I shall hear your living voice again, and, with its first 
accent, enter Paradise. I dare not write more: with 
what a thirst I long for but the briefest phrase from the 
quill your hand has held you may not know. It will be 
the sole sustenance of Horatio: it is life to him who 
now, and for ever more, must offer his soul to your 
keeping.’ 


The letter was refolded: hidden in its receptacle, and 
locked away. Some trace of a cold tear rose to the eye of 
the unhappy woman who had thus betrayed her trust. 
She soon mastered that passing sentiment. She rose and 
moved towards Belinda’s room. 

Her charge was asleep as she noiselessly entered the 
apartment. She sat herself down at the window and, tak- 
ing her wool and knitting-needles from the table where 

she had left them, occupied herself in the silent task until 
a delicate harmonious sigh revealed the awakening of her 
young companion. 
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‘Miss Curll,’ said Belinda, in a drowsy voice, ‘is that 
you?’ Then, fully awake, she added, ‘I trust you enjoyed 
your stroll?’ 

‘It was delightful, my dear,’ replied the spinster with a 
pleasing glance. ‘Silent communion with Nature is my 
chief joy; and I was pleased to discover that at such an 
hour I had the park to myself. No one stirred. I returned 
as I came, alone. The very leaves were at rest.’ 

Once more (but this time more deeply, and fully con- 
scious) Belinda sighed. She rose from her couch, in spite 
of Miss Curll’s remonstrance, and moved towards the 
window: there she stood pensive, watching the golden 
light in the west, her eyes unconsciously turning to the 
distant trees that hid the aged walls and crumbling 
turrets of the Maltravers’. 

Though but this one first day of separation was passing, 
she had hoped—-she had dared to hope—that some sign 
would have come already from that house in all these long 
hours. She turned away and was silent. 

“You are fatigued, my love,’ said Miss Curll, implant- 
ing a kiss upon the pale brow. ‘You shall dine in your 
room and then early seek repose.’ 

‘I will do so,’ said Belinda resignedly. ‘To-morrow I 
shall be completely recovered, believe me. To-night I 
must rest.’ 

x x x * 


With the next day an undimmed sun displayed the 
ancient groves and illumined the venerable precincts of 
Marlden Towers. Belinda, rising late, found herself, for 
the first time, unresponsive to the glorious sky. Her hours 
were passed in an increasing ill-ease to which she could 
give no name, while her desire to conceal it from her 
companion rendered it the more burdensome. It was not 
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hers to let her thoughts dwell . . . yet dwell they would... 
on why ...on whether... 

She told herself that two days were not a long delay 
upon such an occasion. That a letter or message from 
Horatio would come, must be patiently awaited. Next a 
hasty, passionate thought interrupted her melancholy— 
no sooner eritertained than banished. With the fall of 
evening her feverish mind suggested to her the folly that 
her father might have overstated his indulgence in the 
account he had given her of his note to Horatio: that some 
harsh word of Sir Robert’s might have abashed the younger 
man and rendered him silent: nay, that Sir Robert might 
even have hinted against any correspondence, though he 
had himself assured her they were free to write. 

She crushed the thought. It was followed by a miser- 
able, unworthy dread lest even so short a separation 
should have changed Horatio’s mind. This dread in turn 
yielded to what might in one less gifted, have verged on 
peevishness. At one moment it was with difficulty that she 
restrained her tears: at another her anger. 

Darkness fell upon her unstable and feverish mood. A 
second night was passed in broken slumber. 

The third day she was resolved to discover the cause— 
absence, neglect, illness... or chivalry?—the cause of 
that silence which had made her so to mourn. 

She seated herself at her desk about midday, and, after 
making many a halt, many an inner consultation, she 
made bold to write as follows: 


‘IT take my pen—with what hesitation you best will 
know; with what eagerness (Yes, let me write it!) you 
best will understand. Yet it is only to ask you, Horatio, 
for such news of yourself as you have so often given me 
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during the many years of our neighbourhood—of our 
acquaintance. My father has written to you—he has 
told me so. He has informed you of my indisposition, 
which forbids me to walk abroad or to receive. It will 
soon be gone—indeed, with his return a fortnight hence 
I shall be free as ever. But, in the interval, he would not 
(he assured me) have me neglect to hear from you. I 
have feared a little lest some passing illness may have 
postponed your writing: if that be so, then send me 
word, that I may write again... but now... but 
now ... 1 can write no more. You know what spirit 
moves my pen, as it signs my name for you, 

: ‘Belinda.’ 


When she had read and re-read this simple letter—now 
dreading her daring, then emboldened by that inward 
flame—she took the step; she sealed it with her own ring; 
she summoned her maid. 

Then, at a second thought, she determined to avoid 
anything that might by any misinterpretation seem clan- 
destine, and boldly taking it to Miss Curll—for it was she 
who administered the household—begged her to see that 
a groom should at once bear the missive to Horatio. 

“I will see to it without delay, my dear,’ that lady 
assured her. ‘But you must not leave your room without 
precautions—and so early! Remember,’ she added archly, 
‘that I am your jailor and that your health is my great 
concern! Come, let me lead you back. I will return in a 
moment, and we will take our refection together in your 
apartments.’ 

Poor Belinda rewarded her with a sweet smile, and, 
after so trying an hour, lay down to rest, assured that a 
reply to her billet could not be long delayed. 
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Alas! My reader knows too well what the next action of 
the elderly companion could not fail to be! She hastened 
to her own room, locked the door, and with now eager, 
unhesitating fingers broke the seal, and perused those 
words which were meant for another, and for that other 
alone. This done, she put the letter hastily away in the 
casket, locked it, and returned to her ward. So true is it 
that one evil deed leads to another, and that what first 
our conscience will hardly permit we soon repeat with 
shameless ease! 

* * %* * 

Meanwhile, in the cobwebbed and decaying woodwork 
of his ancient hall, Horatio Maltravers feverishly paced, 
marvelling, as the hours dragged on and day succeeded 
day, how it was that no word had reached him from The 
Towers. Now he was in an agony of doubt lest that dear 
frame should be tortured by fever, now in wonder 
whether a letter might not have miscarried; at last, when 
full inquiry had assured him that the illness of his adored 
was slight and mending, that no letter had come to him 
from the neighbouring house, he nerved himself to write 
once more. His excuse was ample: five days had passed 
since his first message: five days without a word. 

He wrote with a soul disturbed; he wrote unevenly, 
hesitating for expression, destroying brouzllon after brouallon 
until at last he had composed these lines—these feverish 
lines: 


‘Belinda, if I have offended you in aught reveal it to 
me and I will make amends for life! If some ill rumour 
has reached you, which stains my honour in your eyes, 
briefly detail it to me and I will clear myself. If for 
any reason whatsoever you are prevented from send- 
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ing notice of yourself, from letting me receive and 
worship the traces of your hand—oh! let me know it, 
and set at rest this tortured heart! But if you must still 
be obstinately silent, then believe, be sure, that I con- 
clude my heaven to have been a brief illusion—your 
love (oh! my beloved) never to have answered mine. 
Yet, even so, respond! respond! I cannot be, I do not 
live, till I know even the worst: but oh! at least reply!’ 


This message, sealed and (how tenderly!) directed, he 
entrusted to the same messenger, then, relieved in some 
measure by such a paroxysm of the soul, he retired to rest 
in his ancestral chamber. In dreams he saw his appeal 
touched by divine hands, and compassion entering those 
pure eyes which had in them also the hidden fires of 
Heaven. It was but a dream; that letter, like its fellows, 
was intercepted; one more missive lay buried in the now 
crime-laden casket of Miss Curll. 

Beyond those neighbouring elms, amid the well-ap- 
pointed recesses of Marlden Towers, in her own luxurious 
apartments Belinda blushed and wept, self-tortured, as 
the days drew on. 

Was it for this she had broken every rule of her condition 
and sex, outraged the tradition of the Montgomerys, 
and lowered herself to originate a correspondence with a 
gentleman? Was she thus to be disdained, nay, ridiculed? 
Then (with the next morn and after a troubled sleep) 
other counsels returned. It was an error; an accident! 
He was absent! Ill, perhaps! And as this idea rose in 
her mind, her being stretched forth through airy space 
to seek, to console him. 

Or again... Or? .. . Or what dread explanation of his 
silence? 
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It was no longer to be borne! She took once more in 
hand that long goose quill of rosy tint, her soul’s good 
instrument, and, in the very moments when Horatio 
Maltravers was penning her his piercing cry, Belinda 
Montgomery was inditing, through blinding tears, this 
touching, this memorable appeal: 


‘Horatio, My Horatio,—I have abandoned all for 
you. I put my very soul into these words... Ah! Why 
have you given me no sign? Why do I write? I know not 
what I write or how I write it. If you will not heed me, 
if you remain thus obstinately turned away—why then 
I write no more nor, indeed, exist. Forget, forgive the 
unfortunate Belinda.’ 


Such were the effects of passion and disappointment 
upon the unhappy maid. Alas! That words so distraught 
(yet so profoundly moving!) should have been lost in their 
turn. Within an hour they were locked away in the keeping 
of that treasonable companion. 


In Halston’s venerable halls Horatio Maltravers woke 
from a fevered sleep to one more unhappy, uncompan- 
ioned day. The moments dragged like weeks; the morning 
halfa year. He could not endure the silence: he walked to 
the very edges of his domain, still expecting against expect- 
ation some messenger at last. He returned morose to his 
table. After a meal untasted, wine barely sipped, hesat back 
silent in his chair and alone, considering a great resolution. 
At last he rose, approached his desk, took pen, ink, paper, 
sand, taper, wax, andseal, andcomposed this terrible adieu: 


‘Belinda—I call you by your name: it is as though I 
spoke to you, soul of my soul; for even to write your 
name is a benediction. Belinda, you remain deaf to my 
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entreaty, dumb to my poor request for one whispered 
word. You have thought better of a foolish moment, 
and, indeed, what right had I to envisage the escalade 
of heaven? 

‘Forgive, forget, the unfortunate Horatio.’ 


He sealed the folded sheet and, summoning a menial, 
bade it be at once delivered at Marlden Towers. ‘Saddle 
me Crusader!’ he cried (naming the stoutest in his poor 
stable). ‘Bring me saddle-bags: I will fill them myself. I 
ride to-night.’ 

The domestics of the shrunken household discussed in 
awed and lowered voices their master’s strange de- 
meanour. As for him, he put up but a small change of 
linen with a rouleau of one hundred guineas (his sole re- 
serve), left with his housekeeper a short word announc- 
ing an absence of indefinite duration, and in this feverish 
fashion, rode out into the night. 

For such is youth! Irresponsible to itself and others, a 
cause of ceaseless concern to age; but stirred with 
primeval fires. 


Vil 


Upon the morrow of his departure, in the balmy morning 
following repose in a wayside inn, Horatio halted his 
mount a moment on the summit ofa grassy down, whence 
could be surveyed the counties of Wiltshire and Somerset 
spread out to the westward far below. He turned in the 
saddle to scan from so far off among the hazy hills the 
scenes of his childhood. How familiar were those distant 
woods, those farewell heights of home—and yet how 
changed! The newly-risen sun illumined the prospect with 
a tender veil of cool and level light: it illumined that 
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prospect in vain! For one seraphic hour, those slopes and 
vales, those forests and those meads, had shone transfigured 
with the hallowed name of Belinda. Their glory had now 
departed, and they were nothingness. The flame in the 
Janthorn was extinguished; the fields, the trees, were empty 
strangers all. 

With drooping head and slackened rein Horatio re- 
sumed his eastward way across the high greensward. 

So day after day he proceeded by the chalk pastures, 
with the plains of England below him upon either side, 
his straining progress only checked by regard for the dumb 
friend that bore him on. With each succeeding stage along 
the lonely uplands, the fever of his mind increased. The 
few shepherds whom he passed in his career shrank back 
affrighted (with their flocks) from those eyes, too bright, 
that heated brow; such was his demented aspect that the 
very gipsies by the rare woodsides shuddered at the spec- 
tacle, and muttered charms against ill-omen as the dark 
horseman swept past their miserable encampments. 

So for two weeks and more he ceaselessly pursued his 
purpose, by Hampshire holdings and Sussex hamlets 
hidden in their combes, by causeways over the unpeopled 
marshes of Romney, by the Kentish gardens, until, from 
the heights of Shakespeare’s cliff, he beheld beneath him 
upon a stormy morning, the crowded haven and sound- 
ing strand of Dover. 

From far out to sea the billows chased one another to 
the shore in foaming tumult; the skies above raced in low 
scudding clouds. Horatio recked nothing of it all. What to 
him were the commotions of Nature, in whose heart a 
wilder tempest raged? Rather did the universal mood of 
conflict seem attuned to his own, and the fury of the 
heavens but an echo of his tumultuous soul. 
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Sitting erect upon his horse at the quay-side, he ac- 
costed a humble mariner upon the decks of the packet for 
Boulogne (from the serrated coronet of whose chimney 
coal smoke already rose), and asked at what hour she 
would sail. 

‘Sir,’ replied the sailor respectfully, as he noted the 
haughty demeanour of the young cavalier, to whom grief 
had lent an added dignity, ‘if, indeed, the gale, in its in- 
creasing violence, permit us to attempt the passage, we 
should heave anchor in some two hours, for tis then the 
tide will serve. Yet I doubt me,’ he added, as he turned a 
practised eye upward to the forbidding skies, ‘but ’twill go 
hard with us in mid-channel, for itis the turn o’ the moon.’ 

‘Tis well,’ replied Horatio, with gloomy decision; and, 
flinging a gold piece to the grateful seaman, he turned 
his horse’s head towards a neighbouring hostelry, the 
ornaments and proportions of which promised something 
superior to the common run of a seaport town; and, 
indeed, Horatio remembered that Dover was a place of 
passage familiar with many of the nobility and gentry in 
their progress to and from the Continent, and that the 
Envoys of Foreign Powers not infrequently graced it with 
their presence. 

The landlord, standing at the door to welcome a guest 
whose distinguished bearing he had justly appreciated at 
his approach, bowed low to receive him, and asked what 
service he might render. 

‘Let my horse,’ answered the gentleman, dismounting, 
‘be led to his stable, whither I will accompany the groom 
to see that all is in order: the saddle and its bags carefully 
lodged aside, the creature’s coat well rubbed down, a rug 
provided, and an ample feed of good oats—for a man’s 
first duty is to his mount. Next I will ask you for a simple 
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meal with a bottle of your best, and that disposed, I will 
beg a word with you.’ 

His collation consumed in silence, Horatio beckoned 
the inn-keeper (dutifully attendant a few paces aside) 
and addressed him as follows: 

‘I would be brief. You have seen me accompany to his 
stall my last friend.’ (His host would have protested. 
Horatio checked him with uplifted hand.) ‘I noted the 
care you have bestowed on your own chaise-horses, their 
glossy coats, the kindly nature of your groom. Take, 
take, I pray you, this steed of mine—the final object of 
my domestic affections—for I depart from England, and 
for ever! He is worthy of your acceptance: bred on my 
own land by a sire, Bayard, of Lord Garling’s own stud, 
out of my mare Rosamonda. Five summers have barely 
passed over his proud head, nor has he a vice, unless it be 
some tendency to prefer the left- over the right-hand 
turning. He is gentle of disposition, of great endurance, of 
an easy yet elastic gait withal, and broken to harness.’ 

At these words the astonished innkeeper could not but 
fall back in confusion: 

‘By what right, Sir, canI...’ he stammered. ‘An hour’s 
acquaintance.. .!’ 

‘You will give him the home I desire,’ imperiously in- 
terrupted his stranger guest. ‘With you he will be secure 
from the sloth, the folly, the cruelty of bad horse-masters. 
Reasonable exercise will preserve him in good health, yet 
shall his powers be never overstrained. I leave him in 
good hands. I ask no more. . . . For I must abandon him 
. .. | go abroad for long, for long indeed. If you will 
harbour my gallant, my faithful Crusader, it is upon me 
that the boon is conferred.’ 

He was silent. 
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‘Sir,’ replied the host, in deep tones of ill-concealed 
emotion. ‘I shall keep him not as a gift, but as a trust, 
until I have the honour and pleasure of seeing your face 
again. But, since you are determined thus to depart, will 
you not tell me where your baggage lies in the town, that 
I may send my lads to bring it hither?’ 

Horatio Maltravers fixed him with his mournful but 
determined eye. 

‘I take no scrip,’ he answered darkly. ‘I propose to 
pursue my way in poverty, abandoned and alone: nor 
seek to turn me from my purpose.’ 

‘Stay! Stay at least,’ his anguished host implored, ‘till 
yon threatening storm be past and a milder zephyr play 
upon the face of ocean!’ 

But Horatio sprang to his feet: ‘Detain me not!’ he 
cried. ‘I cross this very hour the waters that begird our 
inviolate land. I seek a foreign clime where none shall 
know my name, therein to lie forgotten till Death shall 
resolve my sufferings in his august oblivion.’ 

With these words he strode from the kindly threshold 
of that English inn, and resolutely embarked upon the 
vessel which was to bear him for ever from his native 
shores. 

Even within the shelter of the haven the packet, as 
warps were cast off, heaved somewhat to the roll entering 
from without, but as she passed the pierheads the vessel 
began to pitch and stagger in the most alarming manner. 
Within a few moments the winds embraced her in full 
violence, and for the first half-hour the alarms of the few 
passengers rose to an extreme, while the experienced sea- 
men themselves could ill conceal their anxieties in the 
unbridled charges of the elements. 

The clanking of the mighty engines, the hoarse cries of 
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command, the thunder of huge breakers against the 
timbers, nay, more than once, spray whirled across the 
decks, mingled with the shrieks of the blast through the 
rigging to add horror to the scene. 

The waves rose mountains high as the shore receded 
into the murk, nor were occasions lacking when one 
paddle-wheel would actually leave the water, its oppos- 
ing confrére plunging deeply into the seething foam. 

The Captain (whose name was Beaver) affirmed, with 
rough sea-oaths, that in all his 317 crossings of the Channel 
he had never known so fearful a hurricane, and in the 
thickness of the flying scud the white sea-walls of England 
turned ghostly as though leagues away. 

Throughout this wild commotion Horatio stood gloomy 
and unappalled. Grasping with his right hand a shroud to 
hold firm against the blast, his left he extended in an im- 
passioned gesture towards the fading ramparts of his 
country, which have looked with scorn for so many cen- 
turies upon the puny efforts of her foes. 

‘Adieu!’ he exclaimed. ‘Adieu! Tall Cliffs of Albion! 
Though Fates implacable demand my exile and forbid 
me to see ye more, yet be assured that my soul remains 
within your keeping. Fade! Fade! O Shores of My 
Country! Her son will retain his heritage in your name so 
long as Britannia grasps the Trident and the immortal 
shade of Nelson sleeps in glory beneath the cupola of 
St. Paul’s!’ 

The ordeal continued unabated. The embattled seas 
wrestled with English Oak and the Progress of Science 
for the mastery; but such is the power of Steam that in a 
short three hours, against tide and storm, the packet 
gallantly threaded the narrow passage of Boulogne 
Harbour. 
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Horatio landed. His knowledge of the French language 
stood him in good stead with the grotesque Dowaniers and 
Gens d’armes, who questioned him in their surprise at his 
lack of luggage. He glanced with contempt at the paltry 
foreign coins which he received in exchange for his sturdy 
English gold, and with yet greater disdain upon the puny 
troopers who lounged in disgraceful negligence before the 
doors of the estaminet where he eat an evening meal to the 
accompaniment of most indifferent wine. 

‘What!’ thought Horatio at the sight. ‘Can it be before 
such grimacing mannikins as these that the armies of 
Europe trembled? I have heard, indeed, that General 
Bonaparte was of insufficient stature, but I had yet to 
learn that he was followed by regiments of dwarfs!’ 

Delaying no more upon such unworthy beings, the 
young Englishman paid his score, manfully took the first 
main road apparent, and strode off southward through 
the summer evening. No matter to him which direction 
chance might assign, what halting-place he might attain. 
He desired no goal but to lose himself and his inhabiting 
despair in the voids of this vast world. 

As darkness gathered, a signpost informed him that he 
was upon the chaussée for Montrool. 

Horatio had covered but few miles; the last dusk of a 
summer night was fading into darkness, the tall trees along 
the chaussée side stood hardly distinguishable against the 
sky, when Horatio heard the approach of a carriage 
arriving by a cross-road. The place was lonely, and in the 
silence of the still, warm evening, the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs, the rumble of the wheels, resounded close at hand. 
He turned his head. The coach was now so close to its 
junction with the highway that he could distinguish the 
postillions on their mounts under the glare of the twin 
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lamps, and that he was in the act of stepping back to let 
the equipage pass him, when, suddenly, harsh cries rent 
the solitary air and dark forms sprang from their hiding 
in the fosse beside the curb. One could be distinguished 
grasping the near leader’s rein and throwing him back 
upon his haunches, another shook the handle of the door, 
from the hand of a third darted the blinding flash of a 
firearm, whose formidable report reverberated over the 
deserted fields. Further ruffians were joining in the 
assault; the horrid oaths, the stamp of hoofs on the spark- 
ing stones, the shouts of the terrified postillions, all raised 
an uproar inexpressible, through which could clearly be 
heard the agonized appeals of a female in distress. 

‘O Ciel! Horreur! Au secours! Brigands!’ such were the 
passionate appeals which rang above the din; and even 
in so confused a moment Horatio could distinguish that 
the high notes were those of a rich contralto voice, touched 
with an edge of age. 

Our hero sprang at once into the fray. Though the 
assailants were half a dozen or more, he attacked them 
with invincible vigour. A second shot rang out, to the 
shrieks of the affrighted lady within the vehicle. The 
bullet grazing his arm did but rouse him to greater 
prowess. He laid about him with such right good will 
that the miserable foreigners fell sprawling upon every 
side. In less time then it takes to write these lines, the 
cowardly dogs had taken to their heels, and Horatio stood 
victor over the stricken field. 

His first act was to recall the trembling postillions to 
their duty in their own language not unmixed with stern 
epithets of his own; his next to present himself with a low 
bow at the door of the carriage, and to salute the white, be- 
jewelled hand extended to him through the window, while 
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the musical, if vibrant, voice addressed him (to his 
astonishment) in the English tongue, spoken with native 
ease, though touched, however, faintly with French 
usage. 

“My deliverer!’ it murmured. 

‘Madam,’ replied Horatio, modestly, ‘I did but do my 
duty!’ 

‘Ah! My heroic Fellow-Countryman . . .” began the 
Marquise (for such was her title), as she gently laid that 
hand upon his arm. ‘But, oh! Heaven!’ she abruptly cried, 
‘you are wounded!’ Indeed, she had discovered in this 
gesture the blood that trickled to his wrist. ‘Georges!’ she 
continued loudly in the French language to her domestic, 
‘Unloose a lantern at once! Show dispatch! Bring it, and 
turn it hither!’ 

With that the door opened, and under the light now 
streaming upon it, the young gentleman beheld a tall 
figure, regal in deportment and of a full commanding 
presence, in no way diminished by the burden of over 
fifty years. Her features, of a Bourbon haughtiness, and 
with the full lips of this kind, were not the less handsome 
for their benignity and were instinct with the habit of com- 
mand. ‘They were crowned with a noble diadem of hair, 
now white, but as abundant as in youth, and a heavy 
pendant of diamonds, the natural ornament of her rank, 
which hung from her neck, enhanced with its magni- 
ficence a nobility which alone could support such gems. 

As the servant hastened to lower the steps, and she 
more leisurely to descend, Horatio discovered turned 
upon him such fine brown eyes of a deep and tender 
humour as had, in days long past, profoundly moved the 
last courts of the ill-fated Louis, and had later disturbed 
in their brief interludes from battle the warriors of 
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Austerlitz. At this moment they were filled with a tender 
solicitude, an anxious admiration, which brought a blush 
to the ingenuous cheeks of Valour. Putting eagerly forth a 
priceless handkerchief of old Alengon, she bound it, despite 
his protests, over the wounded arm, and next insisted 
that he must enter at her side, that she might drive him 
to his destination: for she would not hear of his continuing 
his way afoot in such a condition. 

‘Destination,’ he answered low, after a long pause. ‘I 
have none. I am a wanderer, self-exiled from the home of 
my childhood. I seek but the next hostelry, thence to 
continue through the world my trackless and lonely way.’ 

‘Nay,’ said she decidedly, in that clear voice to which 
its mere hint of a French habit added a subtle charm, 
“then our course is plain. You must accompany me to my 
Chateau, which is near at hand, and there remain till you 
are healed of your wound. I will take no denial. That you 
are a gentleman your idiom, your gait, your accoutre- 
ment assure me. That you are the bravest of the brave’ 
(she concluded, with an assuring glance) ‘you have your- 
self proved.’ 

She commanded, he yielded and was grateful; for he 
already felt some weakness from his adventure and its 
consequence. For no long space they drove through the 
night till they turned off the chaussée to follow a long 
avenue of ancient trees, at the distant end of which could 
be discerned the lights of a great mansion. They entered 
by a mighty courtyard, flanked with pilasters of an earlier 
age, they passed together into high rooms wherein hung 
tapestries from the border towns and Flanders, represent- 
ing the rape of Persephone, the triumph of Constantine 
the Great, and the misfortunes of Actzon. 


To the guest every attention was shown. In a bedroom 
Cc 
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filled with the carven oak of a fashion now a century 
past, his wound was skilfully dressed by an aged serving- 
woman, Fanchette by name, with simples that cooled and 
allayed the fever of the blood. He found fine linen pro- 
vided for him, buckled shoes for his feet, and all the 
appurtenances ofa luxurious toilet, so that, upon descend- 
ing to the hall, it seemed to the Wanderer as though he 
had found a home. 

Supper was immediately ordered, and at the meal his 
hostess, while avoiding with careful tact too close an in- 
quiry so early in their acquaintance, asked after his 
journey, his fortune at sea in the gale, and more than once 
demanded an assurance that his bandaged arm was eased 
by the cares which had been devoted to it. She made 
plans for his re-equipment, careful not to smile at the 
fantasy of youth, which can thus start out into the world 
unfurnished; for life had taught her with what generous 
moods such follies are entwined. 

Of herself she spoke more freely, holding that he should 
be at ease for whatever stay his recovery might require. 
She told him her name—de la Ferronniére; her state, the 
widow of the late Marquis, whom she had wed in the very 
year of the Bastille; her English birth. As she spoke, she 
dwelt, when his eyes were averted, upon his dark curling 
hair, his strong but easy frame, and thought within herself 
how such a one might have sat there as her son to com- 
panion her age, had Heaven willed it and had the great 
war spared him. 

The hour was late; the fatigues of his day had been 
extraordinary; she would not weary him further with 
converse, but bade him sleep well, and left him in a deep- 
ening mood of security and repose. 


* * * * 
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At his tardy waking upon the morrow, Horatio’s first 
feelings were of wonder. In what apartment did he lie? 
What bed, what curtains were these? Who had trans- 
ported him to a foreign land? With full consciousness the 
memories of yesterday returned to him, but with these a 
throbbing in his arm recalled to him his wound, the pain 
of which he had lost in the oblivion of sleep. It increased, 
and with it a certain faintness, which he attempted to 
master—but in vain. 

Alarmed, he would have cried for aid; but his voice 
failed him. Happily, at this moment, there came a knock 
at the door and Fanchette, appearing with chocolate, was 
in the act of drawing the curtains of his couch, and bidding 
him the ‘bon réveil’, when she started so strongly at his 
changed appearance as almost to drop the tray she bore. 
In a broken whisper he informed her of his condition. She 
flew to her mistress, who had eagerly awaited news, and 
in a moment the Marquise was at his side. Her noble 
features indicated the poignant anxiety of a new friend, 
her eyes the profound affection of a mother, and her whole 
bearing the gratitude of the Female rescued by Chivalric 
Daring from the direst peril. She did not disdain to kneel 
at the bedside; she smoothed his pillow; she bent over him 
to catch such tenuous words as he could utter in his fail- 
ing powers: they were those of thankfulness for her hospi- 
tality and of regret that he could not rise, but must, for 
the time, be a burden upon her goodness. 

‘Ah me!’ exclaimed the Chatelaine, rising to her feet. 
‘Would that we could summon the services of some 
famous medical man to attend your necessity! We have 
but a worthy country surgeon at our call; but at least he 
is of an age to have learned his trade in the older and better 
days, and his judgement will be sound.’ 
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The doctor arrived. His conclusions were favourable. 
The bullet had but abrased the emphobely and caused 
superficial lesion of the lesser capillary ducts, without 
organic disturbance of the lymphatics, or serious reduc- 
tion of the camboloid process; while the thapsus major 
had not been touched, and its integuments were wholly 
immune. 

Profound was the relief of the Marquise on hearing 
these words, and even Horatio’s courage permitted him a 
wan smile of satisfaction. For, though life was now no- 
thing to him, yet he was loth to be an encumbrance, and 
still, in his weakness, expected the moment when he 
should take the road with strength renewed and bury his 
broken spirit in the wild. 

His convalescence was tardy. Days passed. ‘The wound 
mended; but a numbness and rigor of the limb succeeded, 
and, to restore its pristine suppleness, continued treatment 
was demanded. 

Rarely during this period of relaxation and gradually 
returning health was the Marquise absent from Horatio’s 
side. She watched over him with a tender solicitude 
which his earlier years had never known. From the rich 
store of her experience she unrolled for him the tales of 
the great years, and his imagination was enriched by 
recitals of royal pomp, ofimperial blazonry, of triumphant 
armies returning from all the battlefields of Europe; of the 
Restoration, and the splendid Court in the Tuileries. A 
woman of the world, a great lady, renewed and enlarged 
him with that art which a knowledge of Society inspires, 
which a life well lived deprives of evil. 

When first her guest was permitted to take the air, she 
accepted his arm in slow pacings through the alleys of her 
park; and now could Horatio admire the elevation of the 
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Chateau, its moat, the classic statuary upon the bridge 
thereof, its remaining turret of the Dark Ages, its later 
Mansard roof, and all the majestic architecture of the 
XIV‘ Louis, mellowed by more than a hundred years. 
Now could he mark its consonance with the solemn 
towering trees which ringed about the wide lawn before 
him, as though with the mystery of some primeval forest. 
Here, also, in the midst of the sward, a graceful fountain 
high tossed its crystal fronds in the air, which, falling with 
ceaseless undulatory splash upon the trembling pool below, 
attuned the mind to repose. The bronze dolphins upon its 
marble round, streaked with water weeds, recalled both 
antiquity and endurance. Over the young man there 
spread the sense of home. 

Yet was his heart not healed. Profound, a living flame 
in the depths of his being, the anguish of irreparable loss 
consumed him. For, as the poet has written: 


‘This sleep I swear shall last the length of day; 

Not noise, not chance, shall drive this dream away; 
Not time, not memory, not good fortune, no, 

Not all the weight of all the tears of the world.’ 


One day his sheltering conductress led him upwards by 
a winding stair to the battlements of the turret, whence all 
the prospect of the Picard woods and their champaign 
lay stretched before him, and beyond them the broad belt 
of sea. 

The air was strangely clear from recent showers. Far 
off upon the northern horizon could be discerned, how 
faintly blue, some traces of land. They were the hills of 
England. He gazed on them enrapt, and his eyes filled 
with tears. She watched him fixedly as he thus stood 
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transfixed in memory, and all unconscious of her regard. 
‘Would you return?’ she murmured. He awoke at her 
voice. ‘Never!’ he firmly answered. ‘I will not commit 
the sacrilege of a question,’ came her warm tones; ‘let 
time be good to you, nor vex yourself with my concern— 
deep though it be—for your felicity: for an alleviation of 
your secret sorrow.’ 

Horatio paused a full moment ere he could bring him- 
self to reply. 

‘Madam,’ he said, at last, in tones of low solemnity, 
which yet were thrilled with passion, ‘ your goodness com- 
mands my obedience; my gratitude urges areply .. . But, 
spare, oh, spare this heart! A goddess—nay, a woman, 
and a woman faithless . . .’ With that his utterance 
choked, and he was silent. 

‘I understand,’ the musical voice replied with infinite 
tenderness, and even as its tones fell in balm upon his 
heart he felt the light touch of her hand upon his shoulder. 
‘Say no more, but rather accept my profound, my com- 
prehending . . .” She would not continue. 

‘And yet,’ he murmured to himself (inaudibly, as he 
believed; steeped once more in his own memories), ‘what 
motive intervened? My poverty?’ (he clenched his hands). 
“Yet was the House of Halston not unworthy of alliance 
with an heiress of the Montgomerys!’ 

But at that word his companion moved most suddenly. 
She gasped with a slight, an almost imperceptible but an 
abrupt and stricken sound. She laid a hand upon her 
heart. Horatio looked up sharply in alarm. ‘It is naught,’ 
she said, with a catch in her breath, ‘. ..itis naught. Iam 
recovered. Come, let us return.’ And she led him down to 
the halls below. 


But as she went the Inexorable had swept the chord of 
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life within her. She was far off and very young. Her 
earliest springtime had returned: her eighteenth year. It 
was in the old days ere ever Revolution had marred the 
dignity of the world. She was in her mother’s garden, in 
her English home, and the clear Thames slid by. The 
stately union designed for her had been announced, the 
highborn foreigner who stood so conspicuous in the service 
of the French king had honoured her parents with a de- 
mand for her hand, and they had welcomed so great an 
alliance. By her side a young soldier of her own people 
stood silently imploring, and she had begun to know too 
late that his face would remain with her for ever. 


VIII 


Sir Robert, during his legal transactions in the metro- 
polis, had been increasingly disturbed, as had his cousin 
Miss Hackman, by the occasional letters from home. He 
was impatient to return. For Miss Curll, who was assid- 
uous in the duty of correspondence as in every other, 
could not conceal from him the tardiness of Belinda’s 
return to health. Indeed, from certain guarded phrases, 
he had gathered that his child, far from advancing, was 
sinking farther into the distemper which had so gravely 
alarmed him. 

On his return his worst fears were confirmed. He found 
the beloved daughter so far extenuated with a mysterious 
decline that it would seem as though some malign con- 
sumption had marked her for its prey. Kneeling in 
anguish beside the sofa upon which the fair but now frail 
form so pathetically lay, he held her hands with such 
gentleness as his own rough grasp could assume, blamed 
himself for his absence, necessary though it had been, 
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implored her to tell him in what way he might alleviate 
her distress, and suggested with all the incapacity of his 
sex a hundred distractions, to which for all her dutifulness 
she could reply with nothing but a sweet despairing smile. 
In vain did Miss Curll assure him that the indisposition 
had made no fatal progress. In vain did Miss Hackman, 
secure in over forty years of robust health, protest that 
such fantasies were negligible, and even declaim against 
the vagaries of modern youth. The father’s heart too truly 
informed him that a deep-seated cause was at work, 
which must be exorcised if tragedy were not to follow. 

It was not till the third day that, in a_passionate fit of 
weeping, which alarmed but confirmed his judgement, 
she confided to him in one sobbing word, if confidence it 
could be called, the true source of her defection. She had 
pronounced the word ‘Horatio’, and had added, in a 
breath that he could hardly hear, ‘My Horatio!’. 

Then he learnt all: how no word had come from 
Halston, how—with what hesitation, with what anguish 
did she confess it—she herself had written, and had been 
met with silence. 

Dark was the Baronet’s brow when he returned from 
his daughter’s presence, and could unbend in the privacy 
of his study. Anger succeeded to disdain, fury to anger, as 
he turned in his mind the indignity offered to the name 
of Montgomery, the nameless conduct of one to whom he 
had shown a perhaps culpable indulgence. At last his 
resolution was taken. Putting his hat upon his head, 
grasping the ashen plant which he invariably carried, and 
summoning the faithful hound who was his inseparable 
companion, he strode forth in a fever upon the path to the 
house of the Maltravers’. But as he came through the belt 
of trees and approached the venerable if melancholy pile, 
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not a few indications perplexed him. The flag was absent 
from its customary staff. He could see that in the main 
windows blinds were drawn. There was no recent trace of 
wheels upon the approach; and when he thundered upon 
the great door (for in his wrath, now mixed with be- 
wilderment, he had so far forgotten his breeding as to use 
this form of summons) none answered. In vain did he strike 
again; hollow echoes only answered him from within. 

His anger rising still higher, Sir Robert strode to the 
offices at the back, and finding there in the courtyard a 
dull, gaping youth, with no other domestic about, he 
stormed at him to inquire why his summons had been 
neglected, and asked what days were these in which 
gentlemen could be so treated! He even went so far as to 
seize the trembling youth by both shoulders, and to de- 
mand with vigorous bousculade where his master was, 
bidding him find the young gentleman that instant or it 
would be the worse for him. 

“My master?’ stammered the unhappy youth, between 
his rattling teeth. ‘Mr. Horatio? He has gone, Sir, gone 
this great while.’ 

‘And whither, lad?’ shouted the infuriated Squire. 

‘Oh, sir, we know not,’ replied the menial. ‘He left no 
word, but rode away on that very evening, after I had 
taken his last letter to your house.’ 

‘A letter to my house? A letter from Mr. Maltravers to 
my house?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I had already taken such. This was the last.’ 

‘And to whom, pray, were they addressed? I have re- 
ceived none. I found none awaiting me on my return.’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ confessed the unfortunate lad, too terrified 
for concealment, ‘the writing outside was to her young 
ladyship your daughter, to Miss Montgomery herself.’ 
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‘What say you?’ cried Sir Robert. ‘To Miss Mont- 
gomery! Have you the face to tell me that you delivered 
these missives into my daughter’s hand?’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ gasped the distracted fellow. ‘I gave them to 
that lady whom I met in the park’; and by his description 
the Baronet was thunderstruck to recognize the portrait 
of the woman Curll, and stood for a moment dumb. 

‘It is well,’ he at last enounced in measured tones, the 
lowered timbre of which very greatly relieved his victim’s 
terrors. ‘I know enough.’ 

Inwardly repenting of so much violence, now that he 
had attained his ends, Sir Robert was fain to offer the 
youth a considerable largesse, which was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and turning his steps homeward he marched with 
less speed than he had come, but full of purpose, along 
the path which led him back to his distracted home. 

Ere he would take a further decision, he once more 
approached Belinda, with infinite care and delicacy. But 
her confession had relieved the poor child, and his heart 
filled at her renewed affection and freedom of discovery. 
He learnt, indeed, once more her ignorance of Horatio’s 
appealing letters: he did not as yet inform her of them; but 
he also learnt for the first time how, with her high and 
candid honour, she had herself entrusted to Miss Curll the 
poor lines which she blushed to admit having written to 
Halston. 

Her father, in leaving her, imprinted a long kiss upon 
her pale brow, assuring her, with as hearty a smile as he 
could call up, that all would be well—little as his judge- 
ment agreed; and, first seeking Miss Hackman and telling 
her the results of his inquiries, he proceeded with that 
lady to the interrogation of the culprit upon whom all the 
vials of his indignation were ready to be poured. 
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The Baronet and his cousin, not omitting a well-bred 
tap upon the door of her boudoir and her permission to 
enter, advanced abreast into Miss Curll’s retreat, or 
rather, into that small but exquisitely furnished apart- 
ment which her Patron’s goodness had put at her dis- 
posal. Sir Robert coughed: Miss Hackman cleared her 
throat, so much as gentility permitted. With this intro- 
duction the head of the household engaged the difficult 
task. 

*Miss Curll,’ he said, in a slow and steady voice, ‘I have 
certain questions to ask of you.’ 

‘Of me,’ cried that lady, half rising. 

‘Of you,’ solidly repeated her employer. ‘I will waste 
no time—neither my time nor yours—in any lengthy 
approach to the subject. Innocence is easily maintained. 
Guilt,’ and here Miss Curll could not refrain from a 
sudden movement, ‘betrays itself by the just dispositions 
of Heaven upon the nervous system of this our mortal 
frame.’ At the word frame the person thus addressed 
turned away her features, whether from modesty or in- 
ability to meet the eye of her judge. ‘They that lie under 
a false accusation or even under but the supposition 
thereof will easily manifest by their indignation and by 
the ingenuous heat of their denial how wrongly they are 
suspected. But they,’ he continued, in louder and deeper 
tones, ‘who find opposed to them the accusing finger of 
their own conscience are ina different case . . . Miss Curll, 
it has been suggested to me, nay, it has been affirmed, 
that you have intercepted correspondence between Mr. 
Maltravers and your tender charge my daughter: between 
my daughter, your tender charge, and Mr. Maltravers... 
Speak! It is false or true?’ 

For a moment the wretched woman hesitated between 
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avowal and a falsehood whereby she would have lost all 
consideration in this world, her immortal soul in that to 
come. Then, appreciating, with the rapid intuition of 
women, that denial would be of no service, that confession 
might mitigate to her the consequences of her crime, she 
clasped her hands, she bowed her head, and answered in 
clear, excruciating tones: ‘It is true! God help me! It is 
true!’ With a slight but rapid gesture she pushed towards 
him the casket containing the letters of the two lovers, 
the contents of which the Baronet perused for some 
interval before thrusting them into his coat. 

For a few moments he dared not trust himself to speak. 
When he did, his words were terrible. 

‘Monster!’ he cried, as though he would blast in one 
bolt of vengeance the abominabletreason of his dependant. 

‘Indeed, you are greatly to blame,’ added Miss Hack- 
man, in restrained tones, as she coldly eyed the shrinking 
form of her protegée. 

‘Woe is me!’ sobbed the unfortunate gentlewoman, 
rocking upon her knees and wringing her hands in a 
frenzied mixture of penitence, alarm, and shame. ‘What 
a return have I made for so much goodness! What a 
recognition of such abundant charity. But oh! Sir!’, to 
Sir Robert, “Oh, Madam!’, to Miss Hackman, ‘’twas my 
poverty, my desperation, drove me to this crime! ‘The 
enormous sum of twenty-five pounds in a Bank of England 
note offered me by Lawyer Fox. . .? 

‘By Lawyer Fox?’ interrupted the astonished Baronet. 

*,.. urged on, as I believe, by Sir Henry Portly .. .’ 

‘By Sir Henry Portly?’ repeated Sir Robert, with flash- 
ing eye and flaming brow. 

‘. . . this,’ concluded the unfortunate gentlewoman, 
‘was the lure that drew me to my ruin!’ 
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With that the wretched being buried her face in her 
hands and wept unrestrainedly. Sir Robert considered for 
a brief moment, and then delivered his sentence. 

‘You are not unaware,’ said he, solemnly, checking 
with his hand a motion of his cousin’s, ‘that I am a 
Justice of the Peace, and might severely visit your un- 
speakable misdemeanour. It is in part consideration for 
your victim, in part some recognition of the birth which 
you have disgraced, which bids me hold my hand. Be- 
gone!’ he pointed to the door. ‘ Leave on foot, by the high- 
way, to your lodgings in Bath, a roof the hospitality of 
which you have so treasonably abused. Your effects shall 
follow before nightfall in my cabriolet.’ 

With bowed head and hands deplorably pendant at 
her side, the stricken sinner passed through those portals 
for ever. 

* * * * 

At her departure the Baronet fetched a deep sigh, and 
preventing the comments of his cousin by an inhibiting 
gesture, made at once for his desk in his private room, 
where, after no little communion with himself, he indited 
the following letters. 

He penned to Lawyer Fox the first stern missive: 


‘Sir, 

‘I have heard from Miss Curll that you have tempted 
her with an extravagant bribe to intercept my 
daughter’s letters. I will condemn no man unheard. 
But I desire an immediate explanation or disproof of 
such conduct; failing which, I shall take whatever 
action the situation demands. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient Servant to command, 
‘Robert Montgomery (Bart.), J.P.’ 
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To Sir Henry Portly he adopted a different strain, and 
worded his letter in phrases less peremptory, but equally 
decisive. He recollected that this correspondent was after a 
fashion his equal, and couched his demand as follows: 


‘Sir Henry, 

‘I am informed by the unhappy culprit herself that 
Mr. Fox, the Lawyer of Bath, has bribed my daughter’s 
governess, Miss Curll, to intercept her letters. That she 
has done so there can be no doubt; she has confessed, 
the missing documents have been discovered and now 
lie before me. But she adds her belief that the crime was 
committed at your instigation. I will condemn no man 
unheard, but I desire an immediate explanation or dis- 
proof of such conduct, failing which, I shall take what- 
ever action the situation demands. 

‘I am, Sir Henry, your neighbour to command, 
| “Robert Montgomery.’ 


These letters, duly sealed with the crest of the Mont- 
gomerys, he dispatched, the one by his groom, John, on 
Beauty, the other by his huntsman, Charles, on Diamond, 
bidding the one post to the office of Lawyer Fox, the 
other.to Molcombe Abbey. 

He awaited the replies. Never was he to receive them! 

* * * * 

Lawyer Fox, ever cautious, upon hearing the clatter of 
galloping hoofs in the street without, and the sudden 
reining up of the steed by its rider, astutely divined the 
arrival of some important communication. Important? 
That word, for the deep and secretive mind of such aman, 
spelt also ‘Suspected’. None but himself must receive it. 
Contrary, therefore, to his usual custom, he passed swiftly 
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through his clerk’s room and was already at the door by 
the time Sir Robert’s servant had knocked. He personally 
accepted the sealed and folded sheet. 

Not till he was safe within his own office (the door of 
which he had silently bolted), not till he had glanced over 
each shoulder to make sure that no witness could observe 
the contents, did he break the seal. A moment’s rapid 
perusal was enough. His naturally pallid cheeks took on 
a ghastlier shade of grey. For a moment his heart stopped 
beating. Then, through clenched teeth, he muttered: ‘The 
villain! Portly has done this! Thinking to steal a march 
upon me, tempted by Montgomery’s gold, he has be- 
trayed our common cause! I must away to deal with this 
at once!’ 

He donned the large and low-brimmed hat, the dark, 
mysterious cape, which were proper to such an occasion, 
sent immediately to Mr. Groper’s, the liveryman, for the 
first mount available, and, indifferent horseman though he 
was, he spurred at breakneck speed for Molcombe Abbey. 

Within those princely halls Sir Henry Portly, their 
ruined owner, sat poring over Sir Robert’s minatory 
lines, which had reached him (such was the distance be- 
tween the two houses) a full half-hour after Lawyer Fox’s 
departure from Bath. 

Pursing his dark brow, his strong shoulders bent for- 
ward in the contemplation of his purpose, the prime 
mover in these catastrophies pondered his revenge or 
flight. 

‘Fox has done this!’ he hissed, between half-parted 
lips. ‘He would have the better of me at the last, as he has 
had the better of me year after year, until I lie with 
broken fortunes, as I now do. For what motive? For the 
toadying of Montgomery, or—who knows?—in his pay: 
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It now remains...’ but even as he rose at these words to 
determine between a fell purpose and ignominous flight, 
Lawyer Fox strode into the room, his arms folded beneath 
the ample sweep of the dark cape flung across his shoulder, 
his eyes glaring with a diabolical light upon the hated 
features of his prey. 

‘So, Portly! I have found you!’ were the words he 
launched, with the cold venom of a calculated hate. 
Portly stood back a moment with crisped hands clawing 
in challenge. Then, with one bound, he sprang at his 
oppressor’s throat. 

The contrast between the two men might well have 
caused an expert in the art of self-defence to determine 
victory for the gentleman as a foregone conclusion. But 
the solicitor, though slight in build, was of an iron sinew, 
and of a ferocity more than human. Even as Sir Henry’s 
powerful fingers grasped Fox’s throat, the lawyer’s own 
two hands were met upon his enemy’s. 

Neither could cry out; each stifled, with half-heard 
guttural gasps, under the pressure of an implacable 
avenger—for each was impelled by a more than human 
power, and each was the dreadful instrument of Divine 
Vengeance. The couple swayed, thus locked, in horrid 
mutual effort, for a space of time which might have seemed 
to an onlooker eternal, which to the protagonists, as the 
choked brain grew dull lost measure. They swayed, I say, 
they staggered; at last they fell with a crash to the floor, 
the fingers of each still straining at the other’s neck. Only 
a few convulsive movements still betrayed some lingering, 
instinctive dregs of life. These in their turn, twitched and 
grew still. There for hours, through the declining after- 
noon, through the advancing evening, the corpses lay 
clutched in their act of mutual doom. 
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The butler bringing in the candles sprang back in 
horror at the sight which met his eyes. The household was 
summoned, and after a brief, whispered, terrified debate, 
it was determined to send for Sir Robert, who, in his 
capacity of Magistrate, should take cognizance of the 
fearful scene. 

Standing with his bare head bowed, that good man 
paused a moment over the dead; then, calling for a paper, 
he took details of all that could be told him, sent word 
at once by the fleetest of the Molcombe stable to the 
Coroner, and for a full half-hour sat meditating upon that 
Final Justice which it behoves us all to dread, and which 
these unhappy men had defied. 

‘In what times do I live!’ he murmured to himself, as 
he rode homewards from the appalling scene. Much was 
needed to shake so stout a heart, who in a long life of 
pursuing the fox and bringing down wild-fowl of every 
kind, had not known fear. But that evening his hand 
trembled as he lifted his wine-glass at dinner, and recited 
to his cousin the dreadful business of the day. 

Upstairs Belinda slept more easily and with a more 
contented brow than for many days she had known. It 
was but exhaustion after so fierce an ordeal. The Baronet 
and his cousin conferred at table upon their next duty. 

‘Robert,’ said Miss Hackman, in tones more kindly but 
not less decisive than her wont, ‘two things would I pro- 
pose to you. First that for some little time these tragic 
happeningsshall be withheld from ourdearest charge—yes, 
even the faithfulness of her lover, and the interception of 
his and her effusions. Only this—his departure—should 
be communicated. Next, that as soon as may be—nay, 
before there is chance of her hearing—the very next 
day, even to-morrow if it may be, we shall take her away 
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out of these scenes which have so affected her spirit, to 
distant renovating travel amid the quaint peoples and the 
sublime scenery of the Continent of Europe. Believe me, a 
few weeks, two months, or three at the most, of such 
invigorating change, will restore to us our beloved 
Belinda in all the freshness of her youth. Then shall she 
have the strength to hear what has passed (which we may 
feign to have but recently heard). Then also, with the 
lapse of time, there shall be dimmed the image of this— 
this young man whom, presumably, we shall never see 
again.’ 

Heavily as it bore upon his paternal heart, Sir Robert 
could but accede to so wise an advice. His only fear was 
lest the daughter of the house were not fit to undertake a 
voyage. He was assured by his cousin, with the superior 
experience of her sex, that in easy stages the distance to 
Dover could be covered with impunity, especially as the 
novelty of air and scene would rapidly restore the strength 
of the invalid. 

When, the next day, Sir Robert broke this proposal to 
his child, with what pleasure did he not see her almost 
eager acceptation of the change. She even spoke with 
something of interest upon the towns they might visit, the 
adventures they might enjoy; and the high opinion 
already held of his cousin by her father rose to increased 
respect at the operation of her plan. 

She it was who superintended all preparations, pressing 
the servants to renewed efforts; she who chose and ar- 
ranged the means of transport, marked on the map the 
stages of their way to Dover, procured from the office of 
the Mail the hours of sailing, made a list of the hostelries 
at each halt, and even discovered the prices to be de- 
manded. 
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She it was also who, with admirable forethought, had 
provided that the Reverend John Atkins should accom- 
pany the party as ghostly adviser and comforter—an 
arrangement vastly to the comfort and spiritual ease of 
their beloved charge. 

A Locum Tenens—the Reverend Mr. Caley of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford—was provided for six months at 
a moderate expenditure; and though this young priest 
had imbibed perhaps too many of the new sacerdotal 
notions unfortunately prevalent in his University, it was 
remarked that the inconvenience of an over-elaborate 
ritual would not fall in the Squire’s absence upon his 
household, but only upon the farmers and lower orders of 
the parish, whose place it is to accept such ministrations 
as their betters may see fit to provide. 


IX 


On the appointed morning a considerable column might 
have been seen rolling eastward down the road which led 
to the first stage at Warminster, whence it was proposed 
to advance without haste through Salisbury, Winchester, 
Petworth, and Hastings, to the Port of Dover. A chaise 
followed by humbler vehicles led the van of the procession 
in clouds of dust. It contained Sir Robert, his daughter, 
her confidential maid, and Miss Hackman, whose energy 
and foresight were responsible for all these arrangements. 
As they must proceed abroad by relays of horses at the 
maisons de poste, this conveyance was conducted, so far as 
the harbour of departure, by postillions newly clad in the 
uniform of the Montgomerys, and presenting a most im- 
pressive sight to the awed stare of the populace in the 
towns through which they rode. 
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In asecond vehicle followed Sir Robert’s valet, Belinda’s 
second maid, Miss Hackman’s and the clergyman. In the 
third, which was of stouter build and moved with a 
prodigious clatter, a vast pile of luggage rose high and 
broad (so large, indeed, as to suggest a cottage on wheels), 
the necessary equipment for those of Family proposing a 
long absence in foreign parts. The whole was covered by a 
sort of sea-cloth which made clear to all observers that it 
was the purpose of the travellers to traverse the Main. 

Such was the outset of the journey for which Sir Robert 
—or rather, Miss Hackman—had laid out an itinerary 
which should include the sights of Paris, the waters of 
Auvergne, the Italian Lakes, and all that variety which 
an intelligent exploration of the Continent should afford. 
For Dover thus they made across the summer beauties 
of South England. 

With each day’s progress the health of the beloved 
daughter improved. The novel scenes, the numerous slight 
adventures of each changeful day, the air of the higher 
lands, and the very diversity of lodgings, distracting the 
mind from a contemplation of itself, were the causes of 
the grateful phenomenon. With bodily vigour mental 
resilience returned. ‘The young lady would now smile with 
happier lips upon the parent whose every thought was 
wrapped up in her welfare, and, ere the week was ended, 
a droll incident at a fair which they visited in Midhurst 
provoked the charming girl to the first true laughter to be 
heard from her lips since the unforgettable day. 

Sir Robert eagerly embraced the opportunities thus 
offered for the entertainment of his offspring. He pointed 
out all objects of interest upon the road, the seats of the 
gentry, with their names, the spires of the churches, and 
such sites of historic moment as their path might approach. 
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At Hastings they delayed a couple of days to explore the 
interesting ruins of the Castle, and to be conducted for a 
morning over the battlefield where the Norman William 
so fatally defeated the gallant but unfortunate Harold. 
At Rye they curiously noted the field where once rose the 
shipping of a crowded haven; at Romney the expanses 
over which, in the days of the great Elizabeth, the waters 
of the deep had rolled, but which Time and art have 
transformed to rich pastures maintaining their hundred 
flocks. At Dover itself Sir Robert ordered several days’ 
repose, that the best weather might be chosen for crossing, 
the most convenient tide, and that the dear invalid might 
be fully rested after her journey. At last, upon a sunlit 
morning, with the waters dancing in tiny wavelets, the 
wind but a balmy breeze which left the level of the seas 
unmoved, they embarked for the Gallic shore. 

Strange, dark coincidence! Upon that watery track 
which Belinda now followed, Horatio had passed those 
few short days before! Her eyes beheld those very cliffs 
to which he had addressed his long farewells; and by some 
influence her heart was more profoundly—though con- 
fusedly and vaguely—troubled than it had yet been since 
the stimulus of travel had begun to relieve it. But with 
every beat of the engine her country, the scene of those 
despairing memories, receded farther into the haze. Cape 
Grinny could be discovered far off; it grew clearer; they 
approached the strand; at last, with a majestic glide, they 
passed into the harbour of Boulogne, and the eyes of 
Beauty were enlivened by the prospect of a new land. 

Sir Robert conducted the ladies immediately in a hired 
cabriolet to the upper town, where, at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, its master (who had had ample warning by 
foreign post from Miss Hackman) obsequiously received 
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his distinguished guests. The equipages were dealt with in 
a hangar upon the quay, to which the Baronet proposed 
to return when all was ready, and his cousin and daughter 
refreshed by a long rest, upon the morrow. The plan was 
laid to make the first stage to the Hotel de France at 
Montrool, thence to the Téte de Boeuf at Abbeville, thence 
(in a longer day) to Amiens, where they might enjoy the 
quaint but striking form of the Cathedral; and so, in a 
week’s unhasting advance, to the Metropolis. 

That evening the father and daughter watched the 
fading light under the venerable avenue of the ramparts; 
their peace and silence promised a night of deep repose, 
and long before the hour which Fashion dictates to her 
votaries as the moment for retiring, Belinda was sunk in 
a slumber which should have lasted to the freshness of 
the morning. 

But evil intervened. In the dead of night, when (it is 
whispered) the flood of life is at the ebb and mortal 
powers are at their least to resist the unseen enemies of the 
mind, a dream disturbed her spirit. Its influence increased. 
A nameless air of dread and piercing dereliction filled the 
obscure, imaginary place wherein her awful fancy wan- 
dered. She trod a gloomy shore, where barely could be 
discerned the shapes of sea and land under grey shadow- 
ing mists, and where the waters broke noiselessly in long 
and sluggish lines upon the sand. There, there, too far, 
turned from her, a departing ghost, stood Horatio. In 
vain did she stretch forth her hands in piteous appeal. In 
vain would she have called, so that he could not but have 
turned to her. Her voice gave no sound: in that land of 
shades an impotent effort alone replaced it. His face she 
might not see; his presence as it abandoned her was 
instinct with the sense of passing, and a mighty somewhat 
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in the core of her being uttered in silence the dreadful sen- 
tence: Lost! Lost! Lost! The sword was through her heart. 

She woke with violence, and stared at darkness, half- 
raised with one hand upon her pallet. There was no moon. 
The small casement made but a square of doubtful 
greyness upon the black night around. Not he, not he, but 
all Nature, all the scheme of things, was gone and utter 
isolation had arrived. 

Then that beneficent power which will not abandon 
youth in its agonies, the keenness of which age never knows, 
let loose in her a flood of weeping. With her face buried in 
her arm upon the troubled pillow, she poured out un- 
utterable griefs, her glorious hair a cloud about her, 
shaken in a storm of sobs. It lessened. Her very self was 
dissolved, the source of suffering exhausted, and she 
passed for hours into a dead and dreamless sleep. 

* * * * 

It was not till after the midday meal of the morrow 
that the journey was resumed. Sir Robert employed the 
morning in seeing to the dowane with the luggage, in be- 
speaking horses, drivers and postillions for the first stage 
to Montrool (a matter of four hours only), and making 
the necessary purchases in the town. 

When he rejoined the ladies he noted, indeed, the 
wearied eyes of his daughter, and was concerned to mark 
some return of her fatigues; but he set all down to the 
strain of an unaccustomed voyage, and, calm as had 
been the sea, to the vibration of the steamship and the 
wearing formalities of landing. Miss Hackman confirmed 
him in this, and upon his asking Belinda with careful 
tenderness whether she would not benefit by another 
day’s delay, she eagerly assured him that she far preferred 
an immediate departure; and indeed she shuddered to 
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recall the night, and longed for the relief of unfamiliar 
and varied days. 

In early youth, before his twentieth year, the Baronet 
had made the Grand Tour in company with a tutor hired 
for him by a provident sire, a gentleman of long lineage 
fallen upon evil days, though formerly an officer in the 
French service. He was thus familiar not only with the 
language, but the customs of the country he now revisited, 
after so many years filled with civil turmoil and foreign 
war. Hearty as was his justified contempt for what the 
great Duke of Wellington well styles ‘the beggarly nations 
of the Continent’, he was not without a cultured interest 
in their antiquities, and even some approved features of 
their social life. Especially had he been impressed by the 
great country houses of the French nobility—now sadly 
decimated!—and he readily admitted the refinement and 
grandeur d’dme of their occupants. 

It was, therefore, with an appetite recalling earlier 
years that he looked forward to revisiting scenes familiar 
to him at a more impressionable age. He pointed out to 
the ladies from the windows of the chaise the height on 
which Bonaparte had gathered his army in a futile and 
insolent menace of invasion, which the mighty genius of 
Pitt, aided by the City of London, had deflected on to the 
unfortunate battalions of Austria. He recalled the fact 
that Boulogne was the last resting-place of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the valiant leader of the’Crusade, as also of 
numerous English gentlemen compelled to foreign resi- 
dence through financial misfortune. In passing Port de 
Briques he pointed out the plain (then a lagoon) whereon 
had floated the galleys of Caesar, and so improved every 
moment of their progress with instructive conversation 
and comment. 
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All thus went well with the party until, when they were 
already some miles from the town and in a district 
peculiarly deserted, with no house or barn apparent upon 
the empty fields, a fearful shock appalled the travellers. 
The chaise rocked violently, and almost upset as it came 
to an abrupt halt. The carriage following was pulled up 
barely in time to avoid a collision, the heavy baggage 
train was checked in its turn. Sir Robert leapt to the 
ground, and was alarmed to observe the near leader 
struggling furious upon the favé, to which the blundering 
postillion had thrown him, while that varlet, unhappily 
immune from the broken limbs that were his due, 
struggled to his feet and attempted to hold the plunging 
off-leader, who stamped and pulled in mad terror at the 
fate of his companion. With difficulty was the fallen 
animal brought trembling to his feet, and when at last 
this was accomplished, the fullness of the disaster was 
apparent. Not only was it clear that the poor beast’s 
power to continue his functions was at end—blood 
stained his broken knees, and he was hopelessly lame— 
but the traverse of the vehicle was broken and, in the 
shock, had wrecked the supports of the front axle. 

The Squire, as he cut the traces and released the suffer- 
ing steed, showered upon the clumsy fool before him such 
epithets of abuse drawn from the vocabulary of the camp, 
and caught from his revered tutor in his teens, that the 
Gallic victim marvelled, even in his terror, where an 
Englishman could have acquired so intimately the vocabu- 
lary of the Old Guard. Then, recalling the necessities of 
the moment, he gave orders. He had the remaining 
horses unharnessed from the chaise; the last two carriages 
drawn up by the roadside, and with careful eye scanned 
all the countryside for succour. 
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I have said that no habitation was apparent. But upon 
a more careful scrutiny, he could discern, beyond a dense 
group of trees at the end of a cross road, some lines of a 
high roof, which he rightly judged to be those of a noble 
mansion. His decision was instantly taken. Much though 
it jarred upon his high breeding to violate the privacy of 
an equal, he must appeal in person as best he might to 
the owners of the Demesne, and trust to their sympathy 
with a Gentleman for the necessary loan of a horse that 
might complete the stage to Montrool. Bidding his valet 
mount guard over the ladies, and conjuring the postillions 
with the most dreadful menaces to maintain their post, he 
strode off to cover the half-mile which separated him 
from the Chateau. 

Arrived, he was received with solemn courtesy by a 
stately major-domo, whose sumptuous livery witnessed to 
the greatness of the family he served, and who had grasped 
at once, with trained eye, the rank of the visitor. The 
Baronet, careful of French custom, asked what house he 
had the honour of entering, presented his carte de visite, 
and begged that it might be taken to the master of the 
house as from an English Gentleman whose family and 
train had met with an accident upon the highway and 
who. craved assistance. 

‘I will at once acquaint Madame,’ replied the other, 
with an obeisance. ‘As for our house, it is known as the 
Chateau de Rosny, and my mistress’s name is the 
Marquise de la Ferronniére.’ He motioned witha sweep of 
the hand to a neighbouring apartment where the dis- 
tinguished guest might await his hostess, when he saw 
with surprise that the Englishman did not, for the mo- 
ment, move; for Sir Robert was leaning, with his left hand 
pressed open upon a pillar, as one that had received a 
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heavy blow and would recover breath. He collected him- 
self with an effort, advanced into the neighbouring 
apartment, and sank into a chair beside a table, with his 
head supported on his hand. Almost would he have re- 
called his card, but the major-domo had already gone. 

They err who pretend that the years, though they may 
obscure, can eliminate a primal passion. The soul is 
immortal. If once it suffer the imprint of that one emo- 
tion which links time with eternity, the imperishable mark 
remains. ‘The flood will return in full, unconquerable 
might, provoked by a tone, a scent, a glance, a name. This 
man, so far advanced in the business of living, already 
conscious of the grave, had suffered a resurrection from 
the dead. He had heard the name of Ferronniére. 

All was unreal about him. The transition was too 
sudden, the surge of life too high. He heard a voice, he 
rose and trembled, the great doors were ceremoniously 
opened, and the woman appeared. 

* * * * 

The ladies had not waited long. The Baronet was seen 
advancing across the fields, and at his side two lackeys, 
one of whom led a grand horse of the Berrichon breed. 
The keen eye of Miss Hackman, the filial affection of 
Belinda, each noted in Sir Robert’s gait a new deliberation, 
and his head was bowed. 

‘My darling,’ he began in an altered voice ‘ (Cousin, 
forgive me, I should have helped you to alight... [am 
distracted). My darling, come with me.’ He turned upon 
her a long regard. ‘We must come to the Chateau... 
There you shall be refreshed and recover from the trepi- 
dations of this adventure. Cousin, come with us. The Lady 
who there presides . . .” he paused. He had difficulty in 
continuing. He conquered himself and proceeded, ‘The 
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Chatelaine insists, with high generosity (she is of English 
birth), in offering us the shelter of her roof till our means 
of transport shall be repaired. Mr. Atkins, pray follow 
with the others. These honest fellows will harness, and 
all is to be driven to .. . to our hostess’s manége—all shall 
be entertained.’ 

So went they back to the great house. Miss Hackman 
wondered, but was wisely silent in the presence of her 
relative’s strange emotion. Belinda, with simple trust, 
smiled lovingly upon her father and took his arm. “Thank 
you, dear papa,’ she whispered for his ear alone. “I shall 
be grateful for rest. I fear the accident has moved me 
more than I knew.’ 

He put his hand on hers and slackened his pace to spare 
her steps. The house stood wide open to the summer air 
for their reception, and the three entered together by its 
ancient gates. 


X 


The presentations had been made, the Baronet, with the 
restraint of a forgotten world, had formally pronounced 
the name of their generous hostess to his daughter, who 
had dropped, as the occasion demanded, a deep rever- 
ence in honour of that commanding but gracious pres- 
ence. Next Miss Hackman had been greeted with the 
kindest words, and even the Reverend Mr. Atkins had 
been accosted with so much savoir faire, such due respect 
for his cloth, as might have deceived an onlooker with the 
illusion of a conversation between equals. 


‘The heat of thatdeep afternoon had stilled the very leaves 


upon the poplar trees; all was steeped in the drowsy sum- 
mer haze. Above, Miss Hackman, in her room, permitted 
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herself (what was rare with her) some relaxation in 
déshabillé. Below, in a boudoir where the finest canvasses 
of Boucher challenged the exquisite sensibility of Greuze, 
Sir Robert and the Marquise told each other all. She 
learnt that story of his long fidelity, his late marriage, his 
widowhood, his only child. He her life at Court and 
in diplomacy (of which echoes had reached him in the 
intervals of the wars), and of the long retirement here 
at Rosny, since the great gentleman who had given her 
his name had left the Court of Louis XVIII for that of 
Heaven. 

She gave him details of her household, wherein she 
begged that for some little space they might reside, even 
mentioning her recent reception ofa brave young English- 
man who had been wounded in her defence, who for the 
moment was riding out in the forest, but would for dinner 
be returned. His name she had deliberately refused to 
require, but that he was of high birth she could be sure, 
and that his company would please them she made no 
doubt. His wound was wholly healed; in a few days he 
also (she sighed) would be gone. 

In the fetit salon upon the ground floor in the western 
wing of the house, Belinda, reposing in a chazse-longue, 
restored her serenity from the agitations of the day. 

Into the court of the manége, by the offices near the 
basse-cour, the young rider dismounted, threw the reins to 
a groom, and advanced with leisured steps towards the 
house. He noted with surprise the newly arrived vehicles, 
the number of horses in the stables, the strange servants 
mixing with those of the household. He prepared to meet 
visitors, and for that purpose strode to the Salon d’honneur. 
Its gilded fauteuils were unoccupied: the room was de- 
serted, the great house silent. He rang, and at his 
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summons a domestic appeared. He asked who might have 
arrived. The footman did not know their names; it was an 
English Milord and his suite who had met with a mis- 
adventure, and whom the Marquise was good enough to 
entertain while awaiting the repair of his equipage. He, 
his daughter, and another lady, some relative of his, 
would be present at dinner, and at least for that night. In 
his clear tones Horatio continued to inquire on the 
mishap, the man respectfully to reply. 

Those tones were heard! From the chaise-longue wherein 
she reclined, Belinda started with a wild surmise. She 
sprang to her feet, she listened, she was assured .. . It 
was, it was the beloved voice! 

Oh! Heavens! Incredible! Here? Here ina foreign land? 
By what miracle .. .? But steps approached. He would in 
a moment be at the door. The enormity of his conduct, 
the violence of her pristine passion, engaged in mortal 
conflict. 

A trembling seized Belinda. She mastered it. Her frame 
was in such a tumult of wounded pride (and of, alas! what 
tenderness!) that she could barely compose herself for 
that which every rule of female deportment demanded 
she should perform. 

He entered. He checked himself. He stood still as a 
stone. ‘hose eyes looked on her again. But they looked 
on her with disdainful pride. That form stood once more 
before her, living, real, but with an erect carriage of 
inward anger which, though restrained by the strength of 
lineage, informed his whole frame. 

‘Sir!’ (she first spoke—and with an icy intensity) ‘We 
meet again.’ ‘Madam!’ he answered, on a grave and 
solemn note, ‘we meet again.’ 

‘I ask,’ ran Belinda’s measured tones, ‘no explanation 
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of your conduct. I have forgotten it. But I am grateful 
indeed that your lack of all chivalric feeling has saved 
me from an uncongenial fate.’ 

‘Nor will I seek an explanation of your words,’ he 
replied in his turn, inclining his head sedately. ‘I make no 
reproaches to a woman. When I found my poor letters 
unworthy of reply . . .” He stood back, every pulse of his 
beating heart demanded the beloved, but pride had the 
greater power. 

* Your letters!’ cries Belinda. ‘/—it was —ah, Heaven! 
that I should have thus demeaned myself!—It was J that 
penned in vain those two successive billets to your 
direction, and was rewarded for my folly by your silence, 
your contempt, your departure!’ 

A wild glance of confusion and dawning discovery 
lighted the dark eyes of Horatio. An eager doubt mixed 
more and more with joy illumined the heavenly blue of 
Belinda’s shining orbs. Each hesitated, each simultane- 
ously exclaimed: 

‘What! You wrote? You wrote, and I never knew?’ 

‘What! You did not hear? You could not guess?’ 

‘Ah,’ cried he in sudden passion with arms outstretched, 
‘my Belinda—nay, I will use that phrase—forgive the 
wretch who doubted—who dared to doubt—your divine 
loyalty, your unfailing heart! Would that I had perished 
by my own hand ere I stooped to admit such treason to 
my breast!’ Thereat he fell upon one knee, with bowed 
head, and his lovely partner—Reader! Impute it not to 
immodesty in a tender Virgin—gently laid her hand upon 
his hair and murmured: ‘Horatio...’ 

At this very moment Sir Robert and the Marquise 
entered in search, the one of his daughter, the other of her 


guest. 
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‘Zounds!’ cried the Baronet, rooted to the spot by the 
spectacle before him. 

‘ Tiens!? murmured the Marquise, as she surveyed the 
couple amusedly through a long /orgnon of the purest gold 
which she held to her eyes with head thrown back in all 
the nonchalance of the bien née. 

* * * * 

The weeks are past: the bridal day approaches. The 
date which has been fixed for the union is near at hand. 
Sir Robert and his hostess, in conference, were discussing 
all plans and details, opening the one to the other their 
roles in this affair. 

‘I had hesitated,’ confessed the Baronet, ‘to sanction 
these young people’s alliance when first my daughter 
confided to me the secret of her heart. "Tis I that am to 
blame for all that followed. My worldly mind designed 
for her a partner—now happily deceased—who would 
have proved most criminally unworthy, but who (so I 
imagined) would give her a greater place in our society. 
For this son of my old friend Maltravers is of narrow 
means: indeed, ofa substance insufficient even to maintain 
his ruined house. I should have remembered my own 
ample fortune and the nature of a woman’s heart; but I 
was engrossed with terrestrial considerations, and so I 
sinned. Heavily have I been punished.’ 

‘Fear nothing, Robert,’ replied his companion. ‘My 
decision, gradually formed, has now for many days been 
fixed. I had long determined to adopt, if I could so 
persuade him, and to make my heir the youth whom 
Providence had sent beneath my lonely roof. The move- 
ment was not precipitate. During the days of his con- 
valesence I marked his manly step, his ingenuous regard. 
I dwelt upon his air of true gentility, the fire of his 
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generous impulse, the restraint of his converse in a 
woman’s presence, the assiduous care with which he 
would attend inferiors and superiors alike. Here (said I) 
is an occasion advanced by the all-seeing Providence of 
the Creator! For years I have remained secluded, denied 
the conversation of my countrymen. Before God!’ (she 
exclaimed vehemently) ‘I have seen no true gentleman 
since the return of your prisoners in’14! And whom should 
I make my heir? I have no child!’ (her voice trembled). 
“The late Marquis...’ 

Her companion could not refrain from an imperceptible 
gesture of sympathy, but the ardent woman continued: 
“The years pass. Did I delay, caprice might divert my 
judgement, old age corrupt it. I have chosen the in- 
heritor of my vast wealth—I have chosen,’ she repeated, 
emphatically, with pride, ‘and I have chosen well.’ 

‘IT doubt it not, Esmeralda.’ 

Heartily did the Baronet thank Heaven in his heart 
(that night in his chamber upon his knees) for the sin- 
gular mercy his Creator had shown to the devoted object 
of his daughter’s affections. Bitterly did he reproach him- 
self, as he prayed, for the disdain he had felt for Horatio’s 
former poverty. Nor could he now murmur his name at 
the Throne of the Almighty without the respect due to so 
considerable an increase in the young man’s station 
among the gentry of the county. 

But these were the later exercise of his retirement. Now, 
ere the fall of the day, another matter concerned him. He 
would approach it. It was the settlement of their affairs 
when the bride should have returned from her brief 
absence with her husband, and all should depart together 
for England. He learned, to his profound satisfaction, that 


Madame de la Ferronniére would accompany them. She 
D 
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proposed to pass the greater part of the year in their 
neighbourhood. She inquired whether a Dower House 
were not to be obtained on his estate. Montgomery could 
refrain no longer. 

‘Esmeralda!’ he exclaimed, ‘may we not seal those 
early vows of ours now at last, at once, and for ever? To 
you it was—to you and to none other—that my youth 
burnt in an incense of adoration, and to-day the same 
consuming worship stands unalterably true. Yes, now, 
before me, the very turn of your rejecting hand recalls 
your gesture in my twentieth year.’ 

So spake he with the pardonable fervour of a man who 
for the moment was in another world. 

As is the way with women, she preferred a devious 
reply. 

‘Do you remember, Robert, oh! do you remember,’ 
she began, “that night in May when we wandered in the 
gardens during intervals of the dance at my mother’s villa 
upon the Thames at Putney? Then did we first know 
dimly what we now know too well.’ 

‘I remember,’ he answered with falling eyes. 

‘Do you remember,’ she continued, ‘the lawn sloping 
down to the majestic stream, the lights upon the dark 
waters, and how, as you gazed upon them, you bade me 
with some melancholy remember that the waters flow out 
for ever and return no more? It was in that same night 
that first you called me by my name.’ 

‘By your name, Esmeralda? That name still rings like 
a chime of magic bells in my poor heart. My being 
implores, demands. . .” In his eagerness he had risen, and 
stretched forth his hands. She, too, rose and held them 
clasped in her own. 
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‘Let us not add to these words, my dear, my very dear,’ 
the gracious, aged voice replied, ‘nor tempt that Power 
in Whose Omnipotence lie alike our griefs and our loves. 
We have been living once again, in a brief moment of 
reminiscence, a long-dead youth, but our habitation is 
now fixed in age. Its tedium, its backward gaze upon the 
past, may be shared in friendship. But the sanctity of 
that friendship will be the better preserved if we speak no 
more upon the matter which stirred us both like music— 
long ago; if we pursue no more that road which, a life- 
time since, was closed on us by Providence. We may, 
without peril, be companions, our lives adjoining yet un- 
fettered; for the rest that seeming-far, that decorous 
relation can well sustain us, nor injure the prospect of the 
living, nor anger our dead, nor ape the irrecoverable days 
that never can return.’ 

“You are right,’ he said. 

She gently released his hands. He offered her his arm. 
Together they walked out in the dignity of years down 
the great avenue of limes; and, as they went, it seemed 
as though a mellowness of autumn had touched the 
summer light. 

From an open casement of the Chateau the young 
people observed their elders thus formally advancing 
along the allée, engaged, apparently, in some talk well 
pleasing to them, and finding a welcome recreation in 
each other’s companionship. 

‘Oh, look! Horatio!’ Belinda cried. ‘Papa has by now 
made fast friends with the Marquise!’ 

‘He has, indeed, I am glad to say,’ answered her lover, 
as he turned from throwing them a careless glance to fix 
his eyes most ardently upon the object before him. 
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‘T must call them in,’ she said. ‘They are so deep in talk 
that they will forget the hour when the table is prepared.’ 

‘T will await your return,’ he answered. He took her 
hand a moment as she turned to go. He bent over it in 
silence, longing with all his soul for the morrow and the 
hour when the hymeneal knot should permit him to press 
his lips to hers. 

x x ** * 


That evening at a spinet, which gracefully adorned 
with its ancient form the room in which Youth and Age 
were assembled, Belinda sang at her hostess’s request a 
simple old Court song, the leaves of -which Horatio 
successively reversed with adoring hand: 


Madame la Marquise 
Votre pied est bien fait, 
Votre taille est bien mise, 
Et votre bras parfait. 
Mais songe toute belle 
Que peut-étre a instant 
Notre grande Isabelle 
Reviendra du Couvent! 
Adieu! les succés & la Cour 
Il faut que chacun ait son tour. 
Adieu! les succés a la Cour 
Il faut que chacun ait son tour! 


The song continued. ‘The lady’s riposte gave equal tribute 
to the Marquis, but bade him also remember that: 


... peut-étre a Pinstant 
Notre grand Alexandre 
Revient du régiment. 
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And in the finale the moral was drawn in reconciliation: 


Je crois voir ta tournure 

Marquise 4 dix-huit ans! 

Je crois voir ton allure 

Marquis, dans ton printemps! 
Adieu! les succés a la cour. 


So the song ended, and the last night fell upon that 
chequered wooing which now was reaching haven. 
* xx x x 


The early summer dawn rose, grew splendid over the 
rim of the world, and waxed effulgent in the luminous 
arch of heaven. Belinda woke. From her opened windows, 
which looked upon the east, she watched enthralled the 
broadening of the light. 

All was still. The living things of that abundant soil lay 
hushed in preparation and attendance: the venerable 
trees, the lawns, the corn that ripened for harvest, beyond 
the woodlands far away. A gentle mist hardly concealed 
in its benediction the stretches where it lay, and something 
of enlargement and of birth was brooding over all. The 
generative earth lay in an ecstasy of expectation for her 
lord the sun. 

Belinda extended her pure arms as though in antique 
prayer, and raised to the now radiant skies a face trans- 
figured by that mighty influence which enkindles life 
universal. It was her wedding morning. 

As she stood thus, immobile, the first strong shaft of 
light shot upwards, struck the turret heights, burned 
through the embrasured firmament, andit was day . . . She 
dropped her hands, her head, and turned back to slumber. 
Even as she so turned, she saw—or did she see?—-against 
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the trees, for one fleeting moment, a saffron robe. Had 
she perceived them, had they vanished, the features of that 
lady from overseas who had smiled on her with eyes almost 
maternal in the fields of home? . . . All the long hours till 
her attendants came to attire her lovely limbs for bridal 
Belinda slept beatified. 

* %* * * 

In the room which had been set aside for the chapel of 
the ceremony, and recently furnished by the Chatelaine 
for that purpose with assiduous care, the household was 
assembled, the Reverend Mr. Atkins vested and pre- 
pared. He had required, he had demanded, he had 
obtained, a glass of port wine and a biscuit, which it was 
his invariable custom to consume before a Celebration in 
protest against the Romish novelties of certain colleagues. 
As, with practised intonation, he recited the profound 
phrases of the Marriage Service, the Marquise, who had 
missed for so long the beautiful Liturgy of her youth, 
was deeply moved; while old Fanchette, the only French 
domestic not a Papist and, therefore, privileged to attend, 
was equally affected by the sacred scene, though, being 
ignorant of the English tongue (a Huguenot from the 
Vaudois), she could do no more than reverently follow the 
rhythms of the sacred office. 

Averse though he was to the extempore usage of the 
Caledonian Communion, Mr. Atkins did not forbear to 
add at the end of his ministration a short but heartfelt 
prayer of his own for the young people, who would 
eventually unite in their combined patronage the two 
livings of Halston and Marlden. Tears stood in the eyes of 
the good old man as he alluded with a native delicacy to 
the possibility of offspring. Himself a celibate, and, there- 
fore (as we must believe), unblessed with children (for the 
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emoluments of his office were insufficient to a matri- 
monial venture), the more pathetically did he extend both 
hands in benediction over the bowed heads of the kneel- 
ing couple, while his uplifted eyes sought Heaven in a 
prayer for their fruitful happiness. 


* * * * 


Such, gentle reader, were the loves of Belinda and 
Horatio; tried as by fire, torn asunder, rejoined, they 
attained at last to wedded felicity under an ancestral roof, 
until, after the brief accidents of this our mortality, they 
were united forever in Paradise. 


FINIS 
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READERS’ REPORTS 


The Readers’ Guides: to be had, free of charge, by regis- 
tering with a bookseller or from the National Book 
Council, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2, is an enterprise 
which I commend to the notice of readers. The Guides 
are to appear quarterly (the first issue has just been pub- 
lished), in twelve sections, each containing a classified list 
of new and forthcoming books in the department with 
which it deals. The set now in my hands strikes me as 
being very well done; the notes are enough to show the 
scope of each book, and to make things as easy as possible 
for us, each number contains a form on which the books 
can be ordered by reference numbers only. In fact, 
except poverty, no excuse is left us for not proceeding at 
once to form a library of modern literature.—|Edittor. ] 


In the Beginning, by Norman Douglas. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. net.) A fantastic tale of gods and kings in the time- 
less past. Pretty and gay to begin with, when the per- 
sonages are young, it turns rather suddenly to nastiness 
when they grow senile. I suspect a moral somewhere, but 
I was not sufficiently interested in the tale to look for it, 
and the style, neat and lively as of old, strikes me as 
sounding tinny. In fact, by no means a good specimen of 
Mr. Douglas’s work. 


Stbyls and Seers, by Edwyn Bevan. (George Allen & Unwin. 
75. 6d. net.) A compact, learned, and interesting account 
of ancient ideas—Hebrew, Greek, and Roman—as to 
communication between the human and the other world. 
To early man, living things are the advance guard, the 
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visible fringe, of a vast ‘spiritual’ universe, into which, 
though rarely, a man may be transported, as St. Paul was, 
and out of which gods or angels may appear, voices may 
be heard, or even a letter may be dropped. The history 
of one such heavenly letter, as traced by Mr. Bevan, is 
very curious. It is first heard of in the sixth century, when 
it was at once denounced by the Bishop of Carthage as a 
forgery. It won its way, however; was constantly repro- 
duced in manuscript and even in print, and in the War 
was circulated to an enormous extent in the German 
Army as a charm against wounds. The refinement of these 
primitive conceptions leads to the notion of purely 
spiritual intercourse between the two sides, the God 
‘breathing’ a thought into the chosen medium, often a 
reluctant and resisting medium like the Sibyl in Virgil, 
or the medium in trance or ecstasy coming as it were into 
direct contact with the spiritual order itself. The relation 
between these phenonema and the disintegrated person- 
alities of modern psychology is fairly obvious. Mr. Bevan 
indicates it, but wisely leaves the explanation open. This 
is a most exceptional book of essays from the points of 
view of scholarship, judgement and style. 


The Legend of Tyl Ulenspiegel, by Charles de Coster; trans- 
lated by F. M. Atkinson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) The 
Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegel, by Charles de Coster: 
the English Version by Geoffrey Whitworth, with twenty wood- 
cuts by Albert Delstanche. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) Of 
the two versions Mr. Whitworth’s is, on the whole, the 
easier and more idiomatic, though I have noticed a 
certain number of mistranslations. It is also a curtailment 
of the original, against which the purchaser gets M. Del- 
stanche’s illustrations, some of which are charming. 
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Mr. Atkinson’s is vouched for by the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse, and, indeed, both translators seem to me to have 
hit the manner successfully. 

There is nothing in English folk-lore equivalent to Tyl 
Ulenspiegel, a creation of the peasant imagination of 
north-western Europe—the mother-wit of the country in 
conflict, usually successful conflict, with the intelligence 
of the town. Nor is there anything in English literature 
quite like the style of Rabelais. Above all, there is nothing 
in English history corresponding to the epic struggle be- 
tween the Protestant Low Countries and Catholic Spain. 
But if Maurice Hewlett had written a novel about the 
Peasants’ Rising, and inlaid it with the traditional stories 
of Robin Hood, the result would have been something like 
Coster’s book, long neglected after its appearance in 1867, 
and now accepted as the national romance of Belgium. 
As such it justifies itself, though it is not a European 
masterpiece of the first order. As a foreigner, to whom 
the landscape, the symbolism, and even the history mean 
very little, I found myself reading it with sympathy 
rather than interest, but with respect for the author’s skill 
in episodes, and in the general shaping of his saga and 
for what can only be called the dignity of his patriotism. 


Princes of the Night, by Joseph Kessel. (Richards Press. 75.6d.) 
The best short story in a volume of stories by Joseph 
Kessel, published some months ago, dealt with the life of 
Russian emigrés in Paris. Here is a full-length novel on 
the same theme, Nuits des Princes, a title which Mr. Jack 
Kahane, otherwise an extremely efficient translator, has 
for some reason rendered as Princes of the Night. It is not, 
of course, a novel of first-rate importance, but it has all 
the virtues which English novels of an equal calibre do 
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not usually possess. It is unsentimental; the writer ob- 
viously knows his business. He may not be a consummate 
novelist, but he is, at all events, an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic critic of human affairs. Thus the story he unfolds is 
always credible, often moving, and even attains to an 
occasional flash of beauty. The characters described do 
not emerge into very salient perspective; but as far as they 
do emerge, they are solid and genuine enough. I shall 
never expect to hear that Joseph Kessel has written a 
masterpiece; but after Wuzts des Princes I shall look forward 
with pleasure to the appearance of his books. 


Another very efficient piece of work is Eric Sutton’s 
English rendering of Georges Courteline’s Messieurs les 
Ronds-de-Cuir, translated as The Bureaucrats (Constable. 
7s. 6d.), in its way an even worthier performance, since it 
would have seemed impossible that any foreign writer 
could so nearly catch the accent of Courteline’s delight- 
ful book. The English version stresses, but does not 
exaggerate, the element of cruelty always present in 
Courteline’s humour; it makes the most of the air of 
extravagant fantasy in which he manages to envelop his 
description of a French Circumlocution Office: its inter- 
minable nightmare corridors and mysterious doorways, 
behind which slumber an array of grotesque personages, 
some of them doting and one maniacal. Here a petitioner 
wanders hour after hour, equally incapable of reaching 
his destination or of gaining the outer daylight. The 
story culminates in a burlesque assassination. This is a 
book which may be recommended to all lovers of extrava- 
ganza, particularly to those readers, and they must be 
numerous, who find the work of modern English 
humorists more of a soporific than a stimulant. 
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Spider Boy, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf. 7s. 6d.), is a 
flimsy, disappointing book. It has reminded mea little of 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie in his comic vein, of Poor 
Relations, say, or Rich Relatives. The theme is similar, but 
the execution is far less capable and the satire far more 
pretentious—yes, pretentious—in all the implications of 
the word. It leaves behind, as it were, a stale odour of 
cheap Turkish cigarettes. 


Brevity is the arch-foe of dissimulation, and, while it 
would present no particular difficulty if I had several 
thousand words at my disposal, in the compass of ten 
lines I cannot hope to conceal my ineradicable dislike of 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s novels. Dreiser’s characteristic 
megalomania either does, or does not, stir some similar 
chord in your own emotional and intellectual com- 
position. The Titan (Constable. 7s. 6d.) is, I can see, a 
considerably better novel than, for example, the much- 
vaunted American Tragedy; the writing is more even; the 
manner is less melodramatic, the characterization less 
superficial. That does not make it a good book. Dreiser’s 
sincerity, on the other hand, though it cannot excuse, does 
—there is no doubt of it—largely palliate the effect of his 
obvious narrative deficiencies. This literary heavyweight 
is as bluff, as good natured and well-intentioned as Gene 
Tunney himself. In the rough integrity of its purpose, his 
novel rises above the rank and file gf contemporary fic- 
tion, like a grain-elevator above a row of suburban 
cottages. 


For the modest price of seven and sixpence, Messrs. 
Benn will provide you with what we are most of us agreed 
to call the fine flower of Mr. Wells’s achievement as an 
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artist—with Kipps, that is to say, Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
Mr. Polly, and with Bealby, a characteristic though less 
admirable piece of work—all bound up in a single well- 
printed, durable looking volume. Mr. Wells’s detractors 
should take advantage of the present opportunity: their 
criticisms are sometimes apt to display a rather super- 
ficial knowledge of the earlier and best works of their 
subject. 


Mr. Martin Armstrong, when he adventures into 
fiction, is well-served by his previous training as a poet. 
In his new novel, St. Cristopher’s Day (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) his 
manner is admirably quiet and restrained. That reticence, 
indeed, is its chief virtue. It deals with the events of a 
single day, the protagonist’s birthday. He wakes up, 
quarrels with his wife, goes off to business, spends a truant 
afternoon, comes home to dinner, and, after dinner, 
packs his bag and leaves home and wife for good. A 
shadowy little theme, treated with due tenderness and 
precision. 


Condemned to Devil’s Island, by Blair Niles (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d.), is the appropriate sequel to the book, noticed 
here a month back, which described a young American 
poet’s experiences while interned in a French prison camp. 
Mrs. Blair Niles’s material is equally authentic but, unfor- 
tunately, she has seen fit to give it a dramatic form and 
embody her observations in the life history of a single 
imaginary convict. Or fortunately, perhaps: otherwise, 
the book would be too painful. It is dreadful enough as 
it is—a terrible indictment of the French penal settle- 
ments. Compare the account given by Dostoievsky of 
Russian prison life, brutal but, relatively, how indulgent! 
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French judicial cruelty has the horrible, pettifogging 
automatism of some ill-functioning piece of clockwork. 


Charles Dickens: a portrait in pencil by Ralph Straus. 
(Gollancz. 16. net.) Mr. Ralph Straus has written an inter- 
esting Life of Dickens. At the beginning the style will be 
judged by some too chatty, and the author is always rather 
prone to imaginative passage in the modern manner (I can 
well picture the scene, etc.). On the other hand, he is never 
trivial and eschews the facetious sentimentality almost 
invariably associated with his subject. He is dispassioned 
in his approach, and convincing in his portrayal of a man 
whose restlessness and excitability continually verged on 
madness, and who was probably suffering from high 
blood-pressure for a long period of years. Mr. Straus 
suggests, in his preface, that he could well have been more 
‘indiscreet’ than he has chosen, which leads the reader 
to suppose that the book will be more indiscreet than in 
fact it is. An elaborate account is given of Dickens’s early 
love-affair, when he was jilted by Miss Beadnell, and of 
their coming together later in life, with Dickens’s con- 
sequent disillusionment. Mr. Straus thinks, and probably 
thinks rightly, that this unfortunate experience had an 
important effect on his later emotional life. But, on the 
whole, Mr. Straus’s originality consists rather in his atti- 
tude of mind than of any important new information 
which he produces. He perhaps finds the avenues of in- 
formation closed to him. Dickens emerges as a demon of 
energy, restless, hysterical, with unhealthy high spirits, 
followed by attacks of equally unhealthy melancholia. 
The fact that Dickens failed to get on permanently with 
his wife was treated with such portentous solemnity by 
himself that it is difficult for the most level-headed 
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biographer not to make an unnecessary fuss about it. The 
phenomenon is sufficiently common in the world, and one 
looks forward to a biography in which the fact is stated in 
a couple of lines and then dismissed. An original feature of 
Mr. Straus’s book is his estimate of the influence of Wilkie 
Collins on Dickens’s life. Here, one suspects, Mr. Straus’s 
self-imposed discretion has played an important part. 

This book was well worth writing, and a large public 
should enjoy reading it. 


THRILLERS 


The art of the ‘thriller’, ‘shocker’, or ‘adventure story’, 
is in some ways very much more difficult than that of the 
**tec.’. It has at once greater heights and greater depths. 
After all, many of the earliest and greatest stories in the 
world are ‘thrillers’. The Odyssey is a thriller; so is the 
Argonautica; so are the Norse sagas. The Thousand and One 
Nights is a better collection of thrillers than any of the 
one-volume compendia now being issued by enterprising 
publishers. The detective novel needs the complications 
and science of modern civilization to make it possible: the 
thriller does not, and is therefore independent of time 
and the tyranny of a particular epoch. To make it good 
it needs nothing but quality. 

But, conversely, if it lacks quality there is nothing to 
prevent it being very, very bad. Even the poorest de- 
tective novel in the real sense implies some equipment, in 
the novelist, of knowledge and intellectual capacity. But 
to write a thriller—of a sort—one needs no more than a 
capacity to put one word after the other, and to think of 
a certain number of incidents. That is why the genus 
‘thriller’ shares with the genus ‘simple love-story’ the 
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power to produce more unadulterated tripe than any 
other kind of novel. In both cases, the reason is the same: 
that independence of time and social environment which 
enables them to touch both the heights and the depths 
with equal readiness. 

The writer of a ‘thriller’, then, has at once oppor- 
tunities and dangers denied to the safer life of a writer of 
detective novels. The final touchstone, of course, is one of 
quality; and his quality is just what the writer can, in 
general, least affect. It is to be presumed that most writers 
of poor quality would improve their quality if they could; 
nor is there any evidence, in spite of Henry James’s hero, 
that good writers often strain themselves to produce bad 
books. But, quality being taken for granted, there are still 
a number of choices open to the writer of thrillers. In the 
first place, he may direct his attention primarily to the 
story or primarily to the telling of it. He may, that is to 
say, aim at keeping the reader always alert with desperate 
uncertainty of what is going to happen; or at fascinating 
him with the descriptions of what actually did happen. In 
either event, he will find certain pitfalls too obvious to be 
pointed out. 

Again, he may elect to be either marvellous, or matter- 
of-fact. He may choose to pile Pelion upon Ossa, and 
dazzle our minds with the incredible and inconsequent 
structures of a dream, making his tale the Alarming Ad- 
ventures of Prince Huckaboo, or some such person, in whom 
no one believes and no one is intended to believe; or he 
may choose the most prosaic person he can find—say one 
Robinson Crusoe, mariner—and keep strictly to the ex- 
periences and emotions which fit such a man’s character. 
During the last two centuries, with the growth of com- 
merce and democracy, the latter method has, perhaps, 
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become the more favoured of the public. Defoe, as has 
already been indicated, started it, with his marvellous 
gift for matter-of-fact romancing; and Alice in Wonderland 
and Mr. Polly seem to have gone far towards replacing 
Achilles and Roland as heroes of romance. For most of 
us there is an added piquancy in the vision of Quelqu’un 
moving among giants and miracles; but the danger 
is, of course, that whereas the paladin’s adventures 
decayed into mere gorgeousness, those of the clerk may 
end in being nothing but dull or depressing, unless the 
author’s imagination comes to his aid. Some of Mr. Wells’s 
earlier novels were splendid thrillers, but in Christina 
Alberta’s Father he denied his poor hero the help of his 
imagination, with the result of depressing his whole story. 

Most of these tendencies are well illustrated in the books 
which are before us this month. In The Short Stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), we have not, by 
any means, the cream of Stevenson, but one of those very 
valuable collections of stories for which publishers are 
much to be commended. Stevenson, of course, was one of 
the world’s greatest writers of thrillers—he has fallen into 
undeserved disrepute with this generation, partly because 
princes, even Prince Florizel, are no longer in such high 
demand as characters—but the bulk of his short stories are 
by no means so good as his novels. In this volume two 
stories—Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde and The Beach at Falesd— 
are in the first class; but, in general, it is clear from his 
lesser works that Stevenson cared far more for the style 
than the story. The actual writing of all these stories is 
fascinating in its accuracy and point; each separate 
sentence is a pleasure. But the plot, even—may one 
suggest—in .The New Arabian Nights, is too often not 
worth the trouble; and one rises with the slight feeling of 
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dissatisfaction caused, by having been promised an enter- 
tainment and received only a demonstration in the art of 
writing. 

As far as romance goes, that fellow-Scot, Colonel John 
Buchan, is obviously in the Stevensonian tradition; but 
he has no particular pretensions to style, and cannot, 
when his invention fails, envelop its failure in a robe of 
jewelled phrases. Neither in word nor in thought, in fact, 
has Colonel Buchan any gift for romantic happenings. 
His best work, and some of it is very good—centres 
around plain prosaic heroes who adventure their way 
over physical grounds, such as the West of Scotland, 
which Colonel Buchan obviously knows very well indeed. 
But his romantic figures, his princes, his princesses, and 
his villains—above all, his villains—are pasteboard crea- 
tures of the most obvious kind, only brought in for the 
hero to gape at, and then hastily removed, to the great 
advantage of the story. His new book, The Runagates’ Club 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.), may serve to pass an idle 
half-hour; but it cannot seriously be recommended as a 
good specimen. It is to be feared that Colonel Buchan, 
with success, is becoming careless; at any rate, the short 
stories of which this book is composed are almost all flatly 
incredible, and the author cannot, like his master, com- 
pensate with fine phrase. 

With Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Extremes Meet (Cassell. 
75. 6d.), one comes to a book which aims frankly at veri- 
similitude, and which also belongs to the type which 
assumes that verisimilitude must involve a certain ad- 
mixture of dirt. This novel of a spy in the Great War seems 
to one speaking without direct experience, to be at least 
five hundred per cent. more like the actual life of secret 
services than any other of the thousand or so that have 
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been written about them. The slight squalor, the faintly 
disreputable surroundings, the boredom and the continual 
futility, are absolutely convincing, and all is written up 
with Mr. Mackenzie’s great command of English. For the 
rest, the novel reminds one of a very skilfully composed 
drink—a ‘Mackenzie Cobbler’. There is all the acute 
awareness of physical sensations such as the feel of silk, 
the interest in rather sordid intrigue, the atmosphere, faint 
again, of heat and sweat, and an insufficient attention to 
laundry, and the necessary redeeming touch of high ideals 
in the characters, which one finds in all Mr. Mackenzie’s 
work. Some find this particular compound nauseating; 
some do not. Whichever your particular view, Extremes 
Meet will bear it out. 

Next comes a spy story of completely opposite type, The 
Havering Plot, by Richard Keverne (Constable. 7s. 6d.). Here 
is nothing common or unclean; an attempt to steal the 
plans of an aeroplane by a German who wants to sell them 
to Russia—an admirable combination, this, of the old 
enemy with the new!—is foiled by clean, great-hearted 
Britons; and the inevitable girl takes the inevitable extra 
risk and is inevitably suspected by the hero, though not, 
of course, by the reader. It is quite competently done, for 
those who like that sort of thing; but it is distinctly less 
good than Mr. Keverne’s last book, and it is regrettable 
that he seems to have lost the knowledge which he then 
possessed, that spying is not always a pretty trade. He 
should read Mr. Mackenzie. 

Lastly we have two essays in the fantastic, one in action 
and one in words. In Mr. S. Fowler Wright, the author 
of The Island of Captain Sparrow (7s. 6d.), Messrs. Gollancz 
have a writer who should repay them. There is something 
very attractive in the pleasant cynicism of this story of an 
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island ‘settled’ by the disreputable crew of a disreputable 
old buccaneer. It is originally conceived and well written 
and worked out. There are two criticisms only. Mr. Wright 
should find a new style of writing to use when he wants to 
be impressive. The incident of the man being eaten by 
the birds fails in its effect because the author’s ‘sub-acid 
tone’ cannot possibly convey to us any impression of 
horror. Secondly, there are parts of the book, notably 
those in which the naked heroine is on the scene, which 
are strongly reminiscent of the late W. H. Hudson. Now, 
Hudson was a very great writer; but his greatness often 
trod the narrow track between sublimity and bathos; and 
he is not a safe writer to imitate. . 

The other book, The passage in Park Lane, by J. de la 
Mare Rowley (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.), is the work of 
a gourmand in words. The characters are nothing—flat 
figures taken out of a drawer; even the final dénouement 
is so wrapped up in words as to be almost unintelligible; 
everything has gone to atmosphere and writing. And the 
result is not by any means contemptible. Mr. Rowley uses 
too many words: each section of his story would have been 
more effective if it could have been pruned by one-third. 
And his choice of Meredith for a Master, while it is a 
pleasant change in these days, does not make for easy 
reading. His book is not everybody’s book; some will be 
thoroughly bored, and all will want it to get on a little 
faster. But it has quality and atmosphere: brains have 
gone to its making; and its author knows how to be 
fantastic—a gift not too common. All this, in a writer 
obviously so young, should encourage us to look out for 
his next book. 
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DONNE 
Supplementary Note 


The following should be added to the books mentioned in 
the Bibliography given in the July Number: 


A Study of the Prose Works of Fohn Donne. E. M. Simpson. 
Oxford. 1924. 


E. P. Wilson, in the Review of English Studies, 1927, adds 
some new biographical facts. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


Only a few important and representative books are named 
here, those who wish to examine the field in greater detail 
may be referred to the catalogue of the library of the 
Society for Psychical Research (Proc. S.P.R., vol. 37, 
1927). There are two ‘classics’ in the subject, which should 
stand first in the list. 


Phantasms of the Living. E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and 
F. Podmore. 2 vols. Trubner & Co., London. 1886. (Out of 
print.) Abridged edition, London. 1918. 


A record and analysis of the evidence for experimental and 
spontaneous telepathy (including apparitions). The second volume 
contains a statistical report on the 5,705 answers received to the 
‘census of hallucinations’, carried out by the S.P.R. in 1894 (see 
also Proc. S.P.R., vol. 10). 

(Further evidence of the same kind, covering the period 1886-1920 
will be found in Proc. S.P.R., vol. 33, Phantasms of the Living, by 


Mrs. Henry Sidgwick.) 
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Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. F. W. H. 
Myers. 2 vols. Longmans, London. 1903. (Out of print.) 
Last impression, 1920; abridged edition, 1907. 
The author’s object is the application of scientific methods to the 
problems of human survival. The book contains a statement of 
Myers’s theory of the subliminal self, and of the evidence on which 
are based his theory of human personality and his belief in survival. 
Published after Myers’s death, and in parts incomplete. 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL 

Modern Spiritualism: A History and A Criticism. Frank 

Podmore. Methuen, London. 1902. (Out of print.) 
Written from the critical standpoint usual in Podmore’s works. 
Although open to occasional correction, is the most trustworthy 
account of the history of modern spiritualism, including chapters 
on Possession and Witchcraft, Mesmer and his Disciples, Early 
American Spiritualism, Materialization, Spirit Photographs and 
Slate-Writing. 


The Newer Spiritualism. Frank Podmore. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 1910. 


Includes chapters on D. D. Home, Eusapia Palladino, and 
Mrs. Piper. 


Presidential Addresses to the S.P.R. 1882-1911. S.P.R., 
London. 1912. 


Traité de Métapsychique. Charles Richet. Felix Alcan, Paris. 
1922. (English translation by Stanley de Brath, Thirty 
Years of Psychical Research, Collins, London. 1923.) 
Written mainly from a physical and physiological standpoint. The 
most important section is on ‘Objective Metapsychics’: (1) Tele- 
kinesis. Movements of objects at a distance. (2) Ectoplasmic Forms. 
To manifestations of ectoplasmic force, Richet refers some of what 
he calls ‘subjective metapsychics’ (telepathy, apparitions, etc.) 
It is to be observed that the theory of ectoplasm, although it traces 
its pedigree to the materializations of spiritualism, is in its present 
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form a recent development. According to Richet and others 
ectoplasmic structures are created by some intrinsic force out of 
the medium’s body and re-absorbed into it. The theory is widely 
accepted by continental researchers, and the literature on it is 
considerable. But many of the phenomena have been observed 
under unsatisfactory conditions, and further inquiry is needed. 


Der Okkultismus in Urkunden. Edited by Max Dessoir. 
Ulistein, Berlin. 1925. 


I. Der Physikalische Mediumismus. W. v. Gulat-Wellenburg, 


Carl v. Klinckowstroem, and Hans Rosenbusch. 
An important book from the critical standpoint; consists mainly in 
a survey of physical mediumship as recently observed. The mediums 
discussed include Eusapia Palladino, Kathleen Goligher, Eva C., 
and Willy Schneider. 


II. Die Intellectuellen Phénomene. Richard Baerwald. 
A discussion of telepathy, phantasms of the living and the dead, 
clairvoyance and spirit-communications. The author accepts the 
doctrine of ‘unlimited telepathy’, and tries to fit all psychic 
phenomena to this measure. 


TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 


Apparitions and Thought-Transference. Frank Podmore. 
Walter Scott, London. 1894. 


The Naturalization of the Supernatural. Frank Podmore. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1908. 


Deals mainly with the evidence for thought-transference. 


La Télépathie: Recherches Expérimentales. Réne Warcollier. 
Paris. 1921. 


Uber Telepathie und Hellsehen. Rudolf Tischner. 7. F. 
Bergmann, Munich and Wiesbaden. 1921. 
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La Connaissance Supra-normale. Eugéne Osty. (English 
translation by Stanley de Brath, Supernormal Faculties in 
Man. Methuen, London. 1923.) 


Mainly based on sittings with professional clairvoyants in France; 
the quality of the evidence is variable. 


Experimentelle Telepathie. Carl Bruck. Stuttgart. 1925. 


ArticLes IN S.P.R. Proceedings: 

On the Evidence for Clairvoyance, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
vol. 7. Experiments in Thought-Transference, Clarissa Miles 
and Hermione Ramsden, vols. 21 and 27. Presidential 
Address, Gilbert Murray; Report on a Series of Experiments 
in ‘Guessing’, Mrs. A. W. Verrall, vol. 29. Report on 
Further Experiments in Thought-Transference, carried out by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, vol. 34. (These 
three articles all relate to Prof. Murray’s experiments.) 
Report on a Series of Cases of Apparent Thought- Transference 
without Conscious Agency, Hubert Wales, vol. 31. On 
Hindrances and Complications in Telepathic Communication, 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, vol. 34. 


EVIDENCE ON THE QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 
AND STUDIES IN AUTOMATISM 


The Survival of Man. Oliver Lodge. Methuen, London. 1909. 
Cheap reprint, 1915. 
A statement of the author’s conviction of man’s survival of death 
and of the evidence on which it is based. 
The Case of Patience Worth. Walter Franklin Prince. Boston 
Society for Psychic Research, 1927. 


An interesting study of literary automatism. 
ArtTICcLes IN S.P.R. Proceedings: 


On a Series of Automatic Writings, Mrs. A. W. Verrall, 
vol. 20. On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland, Alice 
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Johnson, vol. 21; A Reconstruction of Some Concordant Auto- 
matisms, vol. 27; A Series of Concordant Automatisms, vol. 22; 
Forecasts in Scripts Concerning the War, vol. 33; The Master 
Builder, vol. 36, J. G. Piddington. For and Against Survival, 
Oliver Lodge and Charles Richet, vol. 34. Some Recent 
Scripts affording Evidence of Personal Survival, vol. 27; The 
Ear of Dionysius, vol. 29, G. W. Balfour. 


STUDIES IN THE PHENOMENA OF VARIOUS 
TRANCE MEDIUMS 


ARTICLES IN $.P.R. Proceedings: 
On the Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Piper. F. W. H. Myers, 
Oliver Lodge, Walter Leaf and William James, vol. 6. 
R. Hodgson, vols. 8 and 13. William James and Oliver 
Lodge, vol. 23. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, vol. 28. 


On the Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Thompson. Oliver Lodge, 
F. W. H. Myers, and others, vol. 16. J. G. Piddington, 
vol. 18. 


One the Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Osborne Leonard. Miss 
Radclyffe-Hall and Lady Troubridge, vol. 30. Mrs. W. H. 
Salter, vols. 32 and 36. An Examination of Book-Tests 
obtained in Sittings with Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
Vol. 3%; 


Some Communications Received Through Mrs. Blanche Cooper, 
S. G. Soal, vol. 35. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism. William Crookes. 
112 pp. London. 1874. (The complete edition; out of print.) 
Reprint by the Two Worlds Publishing Co., Manchester. 


Includes Crookes’s report on his telekinetic experiments with 
D. D. Home. 
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Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home. Earl of 
Dunraven (late). S.P.R. Proc., vol. 35. (Also issued 
separately, Francis Edwards. 1924.) 


A record of the author’s personal experiences in seventy-eight 
sittings: one of the best contemporary records of Home’s medium- 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


LORD OXFORD: 
AN APPRECIATION 


When I had finished Lord Oxford’s Memoirs and Reflec- 
tions (Cassell, 2 vols., £2 25.), I, too, fell to remembering 
and reflecting. ... 

I am back in the narrow white dining-room of The 
Wharf, with its two garden windows. Sunday luncheon 
is in progress, and, as is often the case in that room, there 
are more guests than you might think it could accom- 
modate, and more talk in the air than you would expect 
even so many to produce. The atmospherics are terrific. 
Neighbour is not necessarily talking to neighbour, nor, 
except at brief intervals, is the conversation what is called 
‘general’, that is to say three or four people talking and 
the rest listening. The conversation resembles rather a 
sort of wild game of pool in which everybody is playing 
his or her stroke at the same time. One is trying to send 
an opinion into the top corner pocket farthest from her, 
the player at which is attempting a close-up shot at his 
own end, while anecdotes and comments whizz back- 
wards and forwards, cannoning and clashing as they 
cross the table. Sometimes a remark will even leap right 
off it at somebody helping himself at the sideboard, who 
with back still turned, raises his voice to reply. And not 
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only are half a dozen different discussions taking place 
simultaneously, but the guests are at different stages of 
the meal. Some have already reached coffee, others are 
not yet near the sweet; for everyone gets up and helps 
himself as he finishes a course. Now to get full enjoy- 
ment out of these surroundings it was necessary to acquire 
the knack of carrying on at least two conversations at 
once while lending an ear to a few others; a knack not so 
difficult to acquire as perhaps your first visit might have 
led you to expect. And if I remember what I happen to 
have been saying at a particular moment on such an 
occasion, it is on account of a remark which followed. I 
was shouting about autobiography: ‘Yes, there are only 
three motives for writing it, though of course they may be 
mixed; St. Augustin’s, Casanova’s, Rousseau’s. A man 
may write his autobiography because he thinks he has 
found ‘“The Way’’ and wishes others to follow, or to tell 
us what a splendid time he has had and enjoy it again by 
describing it, or to show—that he was a much better 
fellow than the world supposed.’ ‘I’m glad to hear you 
say that,’ said a voice behind me. I turned my head; it 
came from Mr. Asquith, who was cutting himself a slice 
of ham. ‘That,’ he added, before carrying back his plate 
to his seat, ‘is just what I’m now trying to do.’ 

I knew that he was at work on this book, Memoirs and 
Reflections, 1852-1927. So it was to be more personal than 
his Fifty Years of Parliament! Would it prove to be any- 
thing as unlike him as a piece of intimate self-justifi- 
cation? ‘That it would be in the least like such a self- 
justificatory document as Rousseau’s Confessions was out 
of the question, but how far might it prove to be intimate 
in the sense in which the reader understands that word? 
Would he tell us not only what he had thought, but what 
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he had felt during that long career in the course of which 
he had borne the heaviest responsibilities and, without 
complaint, humiliations and gross misrepresentation? 
In the garden after luncheon, before the cars came round 
to whirl us in different directions, I asked myself these 
questions. I did not put them to him, for although the 
least formidable of great men, in his company one always 
felt reluctant to push past his reserve. This inhibition 
did not seem due so much to fear of being snubbed as to a 
natural unwillingness to drive so sensitive a man to 
an evasion, which might seem a denial of confidence. 
Reticent on any subject about which he had not already 
made up his mind, he was extremely reserved when it 
also touched him personally. He loved above all things 
the comfort of spontaneous communications; and that 
comfort is, as everybody knows, most easily obtained by 
keeping to the surface in talk. As a rule he did so. 

Now the book is in my hands. It is a remarkable one, 
for it reflects his mind and character; but it is not a piece 
of self-portraiture. He tells us in it from time to time what 
he thought of his colleagues. Passages are even “‘indis- 
creet’, and the book has faults which he deplored in other 
books. It was written hastily when he was tired. It is 
botched together. Part of it is hardly more than rough 
material he would have used. He never saw it through the 
press. It had to be enlarged at the last moment to meet 
the exigences of the market, and he had not time to weld 
together or mould the material then thrown in. We may, 
however, be thankful that financial pressure compelled 
him to write it; for it is doubtful if he would have written 
at all without that spur—and it is a remarkable book. 
Indirectly also a self-revealing book. One caution, how- 
ever, to those who are either about to read it, or having 
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read it, have formed their impressions: except for very 
brief and intermittent periods he never kept a diary. The 
extracts embodying his passing comments on events as 
they occurred during the War, are mostly taken from 
letters written at the time. This accounts in many cases 
for their tone. When complete distraction was impossible, 
he would obtain some relief from anxiety by writing 
confidentially to some one about the lighter side of events, 
in a way which would at once amuse his correspondent 
and refresh the sense of intimacy between them. As is not 
unusual in the case of men actively engaged in momen- 
tous affairs whose habits of thought are markedly inde- 
pendent, that correspondent was always-a woman. It was 
not counsel he sought, but comfort, communication and 
relief. It is noticeable that there is not a line in this book 
which expresses perplexity or dubitation; not a page in 
which we can watch him making up his mind. It has been 
always made up when he puts pen to paper. He explains 
his motives and reasons for having acted in such and such 
a manner, but we are given results, not the processes of 
deliberation. ‘This is profoundly characteristic of him; so 
is the absence from it ofall mention of feelings, whether of 
elation, disappointment, disillusion, resentment or satis- 
faction. Yet that he was a man of feeling could not escape 
the notice of any one who saw him from a short distance. 
It is chiefly to bring out the implication of these charac- 
teristics which everyone could perceive, that I am now 
‘reviewing’ this book. Many who have discussed and 
described Lord Oxford have not seen the main one. 

In all the appreciations written after his death his ‘im- 
personal’ attitude was made a subject of comment, but 
amid all the praise lavished upon him there was frequently 
a suggestion that his master faculties were perhaps, after 
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all, those of the judge or possibly the historian or scholar. 
That he was extraordinarily impartial, that he was a 
scholar and would have made an admirable historian 
was Clear to all, but that he was a scholar, or historian, 
pitchforked into active life is, I believe, an utterly false 
reading of him. I knew him during twelve years, and for 
a considerable part of them I was on terms of affectionate 
familiarity with him, though never on those of intimacy. 
This was, at any rate, sufficient to enable me to form a 
positive opinion about his nature, and my conclusion was 
that the caste of his intellect and imagination was essen- 
tially that of a man of action. Being of a literary turn of 
mind myself, it was perhaps easier for me to detect the 
essential difference. Literature, too, requires ‘detachment’, 
but the sense of proportion in the man of action is differ- 
ent. In the great master of affairs imagination is neither 
‘dreamful nor dramatic’. His observation is a process of 
direct calculation and inference; he has not the habit ‘of 
enacting in himself other people’s inward experience or 
dwelling on his own’. In action, and in the calculations 
necessary to concluding rightly with a view to action, 
personal emotions are mostly irrelevant. Men of action 
often surprise us by the plainness and curtness of their 
comments. Their sayings may (vide the Duke of Welling- 
ton) often appear humorous in their seeming neglect of 
all aspects but one. This trait was very marked in Lord 
Oxford. 

To brush aside what was insignificant and only to 
attend to the residue was an instinct in him. It may be 
illustrated by a story of his first meeting during his 
Paisley campaign, though the story also shows still 
more forcibly his attitude in the face of silly misrepre- 
sentation. There was only a very narrow Liberal majority 
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and the election was a touch-and-go one. He had barely 
got a hearing for his speech—there was a strong Labour 
element in the audience, and interruptions had been 
fierce and frequent. When questions were reached one 
man asked him why he had murdered those working 
men at Featherstone in 1892. His instant answer was: ‘It 
was not in "ninety-two, but ’ninety-three.’ A small inac- 
curacy was the only thing worth correcting in such a 
charge. And his reply to an American, who, after a some- 
what lengthy preamble explaining how interested he was 
at last to meet him, ‘after having heard President Wilson, 
Colonel House and your wife often talk about you’— 
‘What did my wife say?’ is decidedly-in the vein of the 
Duke of Wellington. But more apposite examples can be 
found in this book. He wrote on August 2nd, 1914: 
Happily I am quite clear in my mind as to what is right and wrong. 
1. We have no obligation of any kind either to France or Russia to 
give them military or naval help. 2. The dispatch of the Expe- 
ditionary Force to help France at this moment is out of the question, 
and would serve no object. 3. We must not forget the ties created by 
our long-standing and intimate friendship with France. 4. It is 
against British interests that France should be wiped out as a Great 
Power. 5. We cannot allow Germany to use the Channel as a hostile 


base. 6. We have obligations to Belgium to prevent it being utilized 
and absorbed by Germany. 


Such an entry is not at first sight impressive, but 
examined it will be found to contain a complete sum- 
mary of facts relevant to a possible decision. Note the 
word ‘happily’—decision in certain events would be 
justified. 

The more closely his career is examined in future, the 
more false the charge of ‘indecision’ is likely to appear. 
On the contrary, as when he peremptorily prevented 
General French from retiring behind the Seine though 
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the General declared the army to be in hopeless diffi- 
culties, or dealt with the Curragh complication, he will be 
seen to have exhibited at critical moments rapidity of 
resolution; and, still more often, that rare instinct for 
‘timing’ a decisive action correctly so that it should 
occur at the most effective moment. That this involved 
sometimes delay incomprehensible to the public is, of 
course, true; but the art of statesmanship, and this is an 
important part of it, is incomprehensible to them. 

His drawback as a leader during times of frenzied 
anxiety was a concomitant of his two strongest points: 
his immunity from the contagion of excitement, and his 
instinct to think things over by himself. There is a passage 
in one of his later letters in which he says there are three 
kinds of men: those who can think when they are by 
themselves—they are the salt of the earth—those who can 
only think when they are writing and talking, and those 
who cannot think at all—they, of course, are the majority. 
He was a man who did his thinking alone. To talk while 
he was still making up his mind was repugnant to him. 
In war, when the urgency of this or that measure is 
vividly brought home to those in immediate contact with 
one aspect, and everybody is seething with projects and 
suggestions, self-withdrawn composure is apt to be exas- 
perating, and the habit of postponing discussion to under- 
mine a nervous confidence. Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
his article on Lord Oxford, gave an example of the 
surprise it was to find, after imagining that Lord Oxford 
had dismissed some urgent matter from his mind, that he 
had all the time thought it over and reached a conclusion 
upon it. Conversation did not help him, but when he met 
others in council they found that he was prepared. 

I associate this characteristic in affairs with two others 
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observable in his private life, his strong inclination to 
sidetrack avoidable emotional complications, and his 
reluctance to express opinions on any subject upon which 
he did not know his own mind completely. For instance, 
in his youth he had been interested in philosophy, and he 
still possessed that respect for thought which only those 
who have drunk a fair draught at the springs of thought 
retain. Yet because he did not think his opinion on such 
points instructed or know his mind upon them, he was 
unwilling to discuss the Universe or the life of man in its 
widest aspects. He would show you by a remark or two 
that he was even more aware than most people who are 
eager to discuss such problems of the general philo- 
sophical bearings of any particular theory, but he did not 
want to go into it. He had a great aversion from stuffing 
the blanks in his convictions with provisional thinking. 


It was the same in literature. He discussed readily only . 


those aspects of it of which he felt he had a thorough 
comprehension. And since human beings are endless 
subjects, each one a forest in which it is only too easy to 
lose one’s way, though he would listen with pleasure and 
amusement to ingenious interpretations, you felt they 
were far from impressing him deeply. He liked gossip and 
the quasi-intellectual discussion of character, but he him- 
self rarely contributed to such discussions anything but 
the most obvious common sense. 

His reluctance, in private as well as public, to discuss 
what was not yet clear to him seems to me to be the mani- 
festation of a fundamental characteristic—one which I 
personally admire more than any other—a perfect integ- 
rity of mind. The foundation of his character was the 
adamant stone of intellectual integrity. It made magna- 
nimity natural to him for, as he himself might have quoted 
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in this connexion, Infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas Ultio 
(Revenge is the joy of astarved and puny soul). It madeit 
easy for him to put aside personal considerations when 
the interests either of the nation or his party were con- 
cerned. At such junctures the soul of his honour was at 
stake, and I do not believe that the historian will discover 
one instance in his long career in which he risked it. (The 
shameful jettisoning of Haldane was not his work, but 
was forced upon him by the then inevitable Coalition.) 

I have spoken of his mind above as, in my judgement, 
essentially that of a man of action. Such intellectual in- 
tegrity is necessary to a man of action who can be 
trusted to be effective not merely once or twice, but con- 
tinuously. Yet it also prevented him from touching some 
of those levers which circumstances may compel a man 
of action to pull. He could not make an unfair appeal. In 
the War he lost the confidence of the mob. The change 
from the Asquith to the Lloyd George régime was a 
change to an appeal to the subconscious and usually the 
baser side of it, both in the public and in those actively 
concerned in carrying on the War administratively. He 
knew all about such appeals, but he could not bring him- 
self to make them. He was out of touch, therefore, with 
what is instinctive and emotional in human nature, and 
especially prominent at such times. In private life and 
in administrative he shrank from using authority or 
personal appeal as a weapon to produce conviction, 
and it was acute pain to himself to speak words which 
might give pain. After he had indicated the reasonable 
course he could not bring himself to do more; it 
seemed, I expect, like an insult—a disloyalty—to use 
irrelevant means of persuasion—something certainly im- 
possible where affection or trust existed. His opinion of 
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human nature struck me as being neither high nor low. 
Where colleagues were concerned it might seem to have 
often been too high, in this sense, that he did not see (such 
may be the magnitude of the tasks of a statesman) that 
there was much difference between mediocrities—A was 
practically as good a man as B, though B was abler. 

I was an ‘Asquith man’ long before I knew him, and I 
remember what attracted me when, on his appointment 
to the Premiership, the papers were discussing, as his ‘one 
defect’ his lack of magnetism, that it was precisely that 
that attracted me. I have no confidence in the steady 
sagacity of the so-called magnetic. And-when I came to 
know him, the absence of either magnetism or any desire 
to impress, grew beautiful to me. 

As a member of the public, I felt he sought our solid 
advantage and not our ridiculous patronage; and as a 
friend, that there was in him that integrity of feeling and 
thought which is a permanent guarantee of noble 
actions. 

His talk was that of a man who had more faith in facts 
than theories, more interest in records than conjectures— 
unless those were fantastic, when he could be amused by 
the ingenuity and recklessness of other people’s opinions. 
I soon noticed that though he enjoyed cleverness, he 
never missed it in a companion whom he liked. He 
seemed to get more and more fond of people he was used 
to, and to suffer comparatively little from boredom, 
that common scourge of uncommon men. It did not 
matter if they were always the same. In fact, he seemed 
to like them to be so; just as he never got tired of either 
the books, or the places, or the jokes, or the anecdotes 
which had once pleased him. He was even like a child in 
the pleasure he took in having something ‘over again’. 
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This characteristic and the absolute self-sufficiency of his 
mind (not his heart) struck you. When he was bored, 
however, it appeared to be an unusually acute form of 
discomfort. Over the wine, after dinner, and under the 
spell of an unduly explanatory or pretentious talker, 
sounds which at first resembled considerate murmurs of 
assent, would gradually prolong themselves into unmis- 
takable moans, terminating at last in a flurried gesture of 
hospitality and a sudden rise. Complacent long-winded- 
ness or attempts to draw him out were apt to produce 
these symptoms. At ¢*nner, when in danger of being thus 
submerged, he would catch eagerly at any lifebelt of a 
remark thrown him by one of his children. That he 
should have enjoyed Society, and taken so much of it 
during his life might seem incongruous in him, until we 
realize that he took it as a rest: amiable people, pretty 
women, bright lights, friendly festivity and remarks 
flying about which he could catch and reply to by em- 
ploying an eighth of his intellect afforded effective dis- 
traction; it was a refreshment. Henry James, coming 
back once from a luncheon party at Downing Street 
during the War, remarked on ‘the extraordinary, the 
admirable, rigid, intellectual economy’ which the Prime 
Minister practised on such occasions. 

One word more in conclusion. Lady Oxford, in her 
preface to Memoirs and Reflections, draws attention to an 
important fact which is not generally understood: he was 
an emotional man and a very sensitive one. Signs of that 
sensitiveness are his inability to ask for fairer treatment 
for himself, or to take any step to further the interests of 
his children. He could not bring himself to do such things. 
The strength of the emotional side of his nature is known 
to those he loved, but the following external signs of it 
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are noteworthy. He covered his humiliations with 
silence, both in public and private. But, after his fall in 
1916, though apparently bearing it with the greatest 
equanimity, the shock produced an attack which, for a 
few hours, was taken for paralysis; when his own 
followers did not take him at his word that it was impos- 
sible to work any longer with Mr. Lloyd George, the 
disappointment struck him down physically. Some time 
afterwards—I noted it, because it was a rare gleam of 
self-disclosure—he said, in dating an event: ‘Ah, that was 
while I was recovering from my wound’. And once I 
remember, after he lost his seat—the conversation had 
turned on metaphor and comparisons—he said to me: 
‘I will show you a comparison in poetry which moves me’. 
He took down a Coleridge and pointed to the lines: 


Like an Arab old and blind 
Some caravan has left behind. 


and then rather hurriedly left the room. But despair, 
whether about himself or public affairs, was to him mere 
weakmindedness. He never indulged in pessimism— 
there again showing one of the traits of the man of action. 
Whether or not he thought of himself as a great man I 
could never discover. He probably would have said the 
term wasan exceedingly vague one, and he would certainly 
not have trusted the reports of introspection on such a 
point. 


: 453 
PANTELIMON ROMANOV 


WITHOUT ELDER-BLOSSOM 


[ This story gives its name to a collection of short stories, which 
occasioned controversy and had a popular success in Russia in 
1926. In the original the merit of the style is that it reproduces 
the incompletely expressive phraseology of the supposed writer of 
the letter. From this point of view it has, perhaps, analogy with 
Prévost (Lettres de Femmes, etc.). The content ts of interest 
as indicating the present growth in Russia of a romantic reaction 
against those bald and ruthless ethics that were in themselves 
a reaction against the prudery and insincerity of polite life. 
* Elder-blossom’ ts used as translation of ‘cheremukha’—the bird- 
cherry tree. In Northern Russia the ‘cheremukha’ 1s symbolic 
of romantic love, perhaps owing to tts early flowering and to 
the sickly sweetness of its scent.—Translators’ Note (Ivor 
Monracu and S. 8S. N.).] 


The spring is glorious, there never was such a spring. 

And I am sad, dearest Verusha. 

Sad and hurt, as if I had missed doing the only thing in 
life the way it should be done. 

On the window-ledge in the hostel is a bottle with the 
neck broken off; in it a small withered branch of elder- 
blossom. I brought it home yesterday, and when I look 
at it I feel I want to cry. 

I shall be brave and tell you everything. 

Recently I met a comrade taking another subject in the 
University. I am far from all ‘sentimentality’, as he calls 
it, far from crying over my lost virginity, and still farther 
from being conscience-stricken about my first ‘fall’. But 
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still there is something that distresses me—vaguely and 
without ceasing. 

I shall tell you later, frankly and ‘shamelessly’, how it 
all happened; but first may I ask you a few questions? 

When first you went to live with Pavel, didn’t you want 
your love to be an occasion of gladness, the days of your 
love somehow different from other, ordinary days? Didn’t 
you feel that on that first glad day of your love, dirty 
shoes, a torn, untidy blouse would be degrading? 

I ask because all those around me, the companions of 
my work and age, look on these things with different 
feelings and different eyes from mine, and I have not the 
courage to think and act the way I feel. One needs a great 
effort to act differently from the way accepted by the 
milieu in which one lives. 

It is ‘the thing’ in our circle to treat everything beau- 
tiful, and all cleanliness or tidiness of dress or of the rooms 
in which we live, with a kind of smart contempt. 

Our hostel is all dirt and rubbish, disorder and unmade 
beds. On the window-ledges are cigarette ends; the par- 
titions are of plywood and covered with the torn announce- 
ments of meetings and the flapping ends of posters; and 
not one of us makes any attempt to set it right. The 
rumour that we are presently to be moved to another 
hostel increases the neglect; it even sometimes makes us 
wilfully want to deface things. It is as if we were ashamed 
to let our minds be occupied with such trifles as a clean 
and beautiful house, with a clean, healthy atmosphere. 
It is not that we are so occupied with serious tasks that 
they do not leave us a minute free, but simply that we 
feel impelled to despise everything that savours of caring 
for beauty. I don’t know why, but we feel impelled to. 

This is the morestrange because our State, our beggarly, 
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proletarian State, spends an enormous amount of energy 
and money trying to make everything beautiful—squares, 
flower-beds everywhere, never were there such squares 
and flower-beds during the government of the land- 
owners and capitalists, who boasted of their devotion to 
beauty and order. Moscow shines with the cleanliness of 
houses newly distempered; our University, that stood for 
a hundred years with the paint peeling off it like a police 
station while the old government was in power, is now 
the most beautiful building in Moscow. 

And we—we feel involuntarily proud ofits beauty. And 
yet, in our inner life, within these walls cleaned and 
painted by our Government, dirt and disorder reign 
supreme. All the girls and our men comrades behave as if 
they were afraid of being suspected of good manners or of 
being well-groomed; they speak in a purposefully loud 
and vulgar manner, slapping one another on the back; 
they pick their words carefully, choosing the very coarsest, 
using a jargon of the street, phrases such as the disagree- 
able expression, ‘Gimme’. 

The worst oaths and curses are common among us, and 
when the girls—not all, but some—get indignant, then it 
is worse still, because the others begin to train them, 
purposely, in the byways of their mother-tongue. 

The only virtues praised and encouraged are coarse- 
ness, a sort of casual cynicism, and the trampling under 
of all rules and restraint. Maybe it is because we are all 
poor and have no money to dress neatly, and that, there- 
fore, we are only pretending we do not care; or maybe it 
is because we—the soldiers of the revolution—have no 
time or patience for tenderness and ‘sentimentality’. But 
then, surely, if we are soldiers we should follow the 
example set by our Government, which strives for life 
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beautiful, not for the sake of beauty alone, but also for the 
sake of health and cleanliness. And that is why it is time 
for us to give up this tough, barrack and bar-tender mode 
of living. 

But, do you know, most of them like it, and not only the 
men, the girls like it, because it gives them more freedom 
and saves them from having to give time to self-improve- 
ment. 

And this contempt for everything beautiful, clean and 
healthy, infects our intimate relations with the same 
coarseness and yokel crudity. Each of us seems to have a 
real horror of showing anything like ordinary human 
tenderness, sympathy or consideration towards his com- 
panion—woman or girl. And all this because of the fear 
we have of transgressing the unwritten moral code of our 
immediate companions. 

At the musical academy where you are, it is different. 
I am sorry, sometimes, that I transferred to the Uni- 
versity, and I often wonder what my mother, an old 
country midwife, who looks on me as a superior being, 
with a sort of timid veneration, would say if she could 
hear our crowd swearing, or knew in what dirt we lived. 

Among us there is no love, we only have sexual rela- 
tions; for love is contemptibly regarded as part of psycho- 
logy—and only physiology is ‘the thing’. 

Girls think nothing of associating with men comrades 
for a month, for a week, or even only for a chance night. 
And any one who seeks in love more than physiology is 
laughed at as an imbecile, infirm in understanding. 
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II 


What is he like? A student, nothing remarkable about 
him, a blue blouse, collar unbuttoned, and high boots— 
his hair always carelessly thrown back over his forehead. 

It was his eyes that attracted my attention. When he is 
by himself and pacing the corridor, I feelin him a serious- 
ness and strength, a depth of quiet. But the moment he 
gets among a crowd of young people, he becomes, it 
seems to me, studiedly over-noisy, affectedly coarse. He 
holds his own among the girls—he is handsome, and 
among the men-comrades because he is clever. Yet it is 
as if he were afraid not to assert his natural leadership 
among them. 

Yesterday we happened to find ourselves walking 
together for the first time; it was twilight and the evening 
stillness was already falling, that darkness when all sounds 
seem softer and a coolness is in the air, and from the 
squares seeps up the fresh spring smell of moist earth. 

‘Come to my place, it’s not far off,’ he said. 

‘No, I won’t.’ 

“Too conventional?’ 

‘I’m not in the least conventional; so that’s that. But, 
all the same, it’s nice outside.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

We came to the quay and stood for some time against 
the railings. A little girl came up selling elder-blossom, and 
I bought a branch and had to wait some time for my 
change. And he stood by, watching me with slightly 
narrowed eyes. 

‘So you can’t manage without elder-blossom?’ 

‘No; I can, but it’s nicer with elder-blossom than with- 
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out. 
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‘I always manage without it and I don’t do so badly,’ 
he said, with a laugh that somehow had an unpleasant 
ring in it. 

Two girls were standing in front of us. A crowd of 
students walking past caught hold of them; when the girls 
wrenched themselves free the students walked on noisily, 
then turned to stare and shout something back at them. 

‘Hurt their feelings,’ said my companion. ‘Went for 
them without any elder-blossom, and see how frightened 
they are!’ 

‘And why do you hate elder-blossom so?’ I asked. 

‘It always ends the same, with it or. without, so why 
make a tiresome fuss about it?’ 

“You say that because you’ve never been in love.’ 

‘And what is love?’ 

‘If that’s how you feel, what is there left for you in a 
woman?’ 

“First, drop all this Chinese ceremony and call me 
“‘thou’’; second, let me tell you there is something left for 
me in a woman. And maybe not so little : 

‘I shan’t call you “‘thou’’,’ I said. ‘If we were all to 
“thee” and “‘thou” everybody, there’d be nothing inti- 
mate in it.’ 

We were passing some lilac bushes. I stopped and 
began pinning the sprig of elder-blossom on to the front of 
my blouse. He made a quick and sudden move, threw 
my head back and tried to kiss me. I pushed him away. 

‘You don’t want to? Right,’ he said quietly. 

“Yes; I don’t want to. If there’s no such thing as love it 
must be the same to you whichever woman you kiss; and 
if there were another woman here instead of me you 
would be just as eager to kiss her.’ 

‘Exactly,’ he said. ‘And women, too, kiss more than one 
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man. A few days ago we had a little party and the fiancée 
of a friend of mine kissed us both with equal pleasure; 
besides, she would have kissed any one else who might 
have been there, and she and he are having a love match, 
getting married at the registration office and all that 
rubbish.’ 

All my inner self revolted against his words. Before, it 
had seemed to me that I was not just anybody to him; 
that he had looked for me and picked me out from the 
crowd of University girls. Why must he spoil this glorious 
spring evening, a time when one was just longing for 
phrases that are soft and tender, not vulgar and cynical? 
I hated him. 

We were passing a lady sitting on a bench in the twi- 
light. Her legs were crossed high above her knee, she 
wore silk stockings and when anybody passed she raised 
her head. 

My companion stared at her, she returned his gaze and, 
when we had walked on, he looked back. I felt piqued 
somehow. 

‘Let’s sit here,’ he said, stopping at the nearest bench. 

I knew he only wanted to sit down to look at her. 

I suddenly felt so wretched, I wanted to cry; I don’t 
know why. I don’t know what was the matter with me. 

‘I don’t want to walk any farther with you. Good-bye. 
I go left here——’ 

He stopped too, evidently surprised. 

‘And why? Don’t you like the way I call a spade a 
spade? Do you think it’s better, then, to pretend and gloss 
over everything?’ 

‘It’s a pity there’s nothing in you that needs glossing 
over.’ 

‘Sorry. Well, there’s nothing to be done about it,’ said 
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he, as if not catching my meaning. ‘Good-bye, then. It’s 
a pity, though,’ he added, keeping my hand in his. “A 
pity ’ And, letting go my hand, he walked off in the 
direction of his home without turning his head. 

I hadn’t expected that. I hadn’t thought he would 
leave me. 

I stopped at the corner of the street and turned round. 
It was one of those May nights when life is in the air, life 
unrepeatable. The full moon stood clear and warm 
against the sky, its misty yellow light distinct against a 
background of light flake-like clouds, but veiled and soft 
in the twilight distance, above the roofs. of houses, palaces 
and Kremlin towers. And the rare, occasional street 
lights of summer paled ineffectual in the moonlight. 

And everywhere—in the darkness under the trees and 
in the clearly-lit square before the cathedral—happy 
couples, couples sitting by themselves on the trellised 
garden benches, deep under the low, ball-clipped trees 
and lilac bushes. 

Talk, here a burst of laughter, here and there the 
fleeting flare of cigarettes. It was as if everyone were 
charged with the stimulating warmth of the night, as if 
they must, without a second’s pause, inhale its aroma to 
ecstasy. 

And when one has no answer to give to a night like this, 
when within one all is emptiness and dreary solitude, 
when everyonchas his companionand only oneselfis alone, 
then one has reached the nadir of depression and despair. 

Only a few moments ago I had not cared whether he 
stayed or went; but from the moment he looked at that 
woman I felt a sort of aching distress, the nearness of 
tears in my eyes, the loss of all my will-power, and I 
wanted nothing but for him to be with me. 
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You will not blame me—I could not bear to be apart, 
an outcast from the general choir of nature, on this, the 
festival of spring. 

Without reflecting, I turned back and walked rapidly 
towards his home. 


IIT 


I walked on, gradually quickening my pace, a prey to 
one anxiety, the fear that I might be too late, that he 
might have gone out, leaving me alone. I began to realize 
how abruptly our meeting had been cut short; how 
roughly I had pushed away a fellow-creature, without a 
single effort to influence him for the better. 

It suddenly occurred to me that in not making any 
effort I had behaved exactly as all the rest of us do to our 
surroundings, not making any effort to improve them. 
It meant that I wanted everything to be nice, but only so 
long as I need spend no energy to make it so. 

I entered the porch of an old stone house. Its walls 
still held the chill of winter and the dark porte-cochére 
breathed cold on me after the warm—heated it seemed— 
air of the May night. 

The porte-cochére was exactly like many still to be 
found in Moscow; the glass panes of the entrance door 
dusty and unwashed for years, bits of old notices stuck on 
them, the staircase dirty, worn, covered with dust and 
cigarette ends, the walls all pencilled over. 

He had not expected me and was getting ready to begin 
work. Near the wall was a narrow table made from thin 
planks nailed together and stood on trestles, like those 
used by house decorators when they paint the walls. 


Above was a bulb on a wire coming from the centre of 
B 
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the ceiling and drawn towards the table by a nail fastened 
to the wall above it. 

‘Ah, the little heroine!’ he exclaimed. ‘Changed your 
mind, have you? That’s better.’ 

He laughed, and came up to me and took my hand. He 
may have wanted to kiss it or stroke it, but he did neither. | 

‘I’m sorry we quarrelled,’ I said, ‘and I felt I ought to 
come and make it up.’ 

‘Don’t bother about making it up. Wait, and I'll put 
a note on the door or somebody might come.’ 

Standing at the table he wrote the note, and then went 
out, leaving me alone looking round the room. 

Like the staircase—the floor strewn with unswept 
cigarette ends and bits of torn paper, marks and stains in 
the dust brought in from outside by boots, the walls 
pencilled over with names and telephone numbers. 
Pushed up against the walls just as in our hostel—beds 
untidy, unmade, disarranged; on the window-ledges, 
cups and plates unwashed, not put away, bottles of oil, an 
egg-shell, tin kettles. 

I felt ill at ease. I could not think what to say to him 
when he came back; and to say nothing would have put 
my visit in the wrong light. And then I wondered; why, 
really, did he go out to put a note on the door? What 
would it matter if any one did come in? 

I suddenly understood why; and at the thought, dark- 
ness came into my eyes and I caught my breath. Tense, 
my heart beating fast, I walked to the window. I wanted 
to move the bottles and cigarette packets from the window- 
ledge so as to make room to sit down, but I found my | 
hands were trembling. However, I moved them away 
and leaned on the sill. 

My heart throbbed; my ears caught eagerly at every 
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sound behind me. Within me was a strained, excited 
feeling of expectancy such as I had never felt before. But 
I felt, too, a sort of disappointment that the best moments 
of my first happiness—of my first day of love maybe— 
were to be spent amidst these dirty and bespattered walls, 
beside these plates with the remains of yesterday’s food. 
So when he came back, I began by asking him to come 
out into the fresh air. 

Surprise and vexation flitted across his face. 

“Why? You’ve only just come in.’ And then, his voice 
changing hastily, he added: ‘I’ve arranged so that nobody 
will come in. Don’t be silly, I shan’t let you go.’ 

‘I don’t like it here.’ 

“There you go again,’ said he, with irritation. ‘Well, 
what’s the matter? Where do you want to go?’ 

His voice was hesitant and hurried, and his hands 
trembled as he tried to hold me back. 

My hands were trembling too, and my heart was beat- 
ing so that a darkness was in my eyes. There were two 
warring feelings within me—one, an excitement and 
faintness at the thought that I was alone with him in the 
room, and that no one would come in; the other, a 
realization that all was not as it might have been; his 
furtive, hurried manner, his greedy haste and the loss of 
his usual attractive calm and self-control. As if his only 
thought was to finish before his friends came back. And at 
my slightest stubbornness an impatient irritation flickered 
across his features. 

We women—even when love goes with it—cannot take 
the fact too straightforwardly. The fact comes last for us, 
first and overwhelming is our infatuation for the man, his 
mind, his cleverness, his soul, his tenderness. We always 
want, above everything, not the physical but some other 
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merging. And if that other lacks, and yet the woman 
gives herself, succumbing to some sudden swoon of pure 
sensuality, she feels, instead of a fullness and a happiness, 
a horror, a disgust for herself. A sensation like the feeling 
of a fall, and a sharp hatred of the man, the callous being 
who forced her to go through this unpleasant, repugnant 
experience; an uncleanness, that makes him horrid and 
repellent, as a partner in thething unclean, andasits cause. 

Everything jarred on me—the unmade beds, the egg- 
shell on the window-ledge, the dirt, his altered manner 
and the clear consciousness that everything was not as it 
might have been. : 

‘I can’t stay here,’ I said, on the verge of tears. 

“What do you want, then? Nice furniture? Is the poetry 
missing? I’m not a prince,’ he answered, his vexation and 
annoyance breaking loose. 

My face probably changed expression at his roughness, 
because at once, as if trying to smooth away the impres- 
sion, he added: 

“You must be reasonable, really. What’s upsetting you? 
The others may come soon.” 

I ought to have gone then. But within me, just as much 
as in him, was that unpleasant feeling of desire, born of 
the consciousness that we were alone together in the room. 
And I, pretending to myself, did not go, as if I expected 
that presently something would be different. 

‘Wait, Pll make you some poetry,’ he said, and 
turned out the light. 

That made things rather better, because the beds, oil 
bottles, and cigarette ends on the floor no longer stared 
at one. 

I walked to the window and stood with my back to him, 
my heart thumping, my eyes unseeing. 
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Behind me was silence, as if he did not know what to do. 
My heart beat with such force that the beating resounded 
in my ears, and I waited, tense and expectant. 

At last he moved towards me, stopped just behind me, 
put his arm round my neck and stood motionless, also 
apparently looking out of the window. Without turning 
my head I could not be sure of the direction of his eyes. I 
was grateful for his embrace. I wanted to stand like that 
for a long, long time, feeling his arm on my neck. 

But he already began to show signs of impatience. 

‘Are you going to stand here like this for ever?’ he said, 
evidently thinking of the approaching return of his com- 
rades, and angry at my standing thus pointlessly at the 
window. 

He had hold of my hand and was pulling me towards a 
bed. 

But I drew back, frightened. 

‘Enough! Come on, let’s sit down.’ 

I still stood with my back towards him and shook my 
head whenever he attempted tomakemeleavethe window. 

He moved away from me. For some time neither of us 
spoke. I stayed, waiting, without turning my head, my 
heart yearning for a kiss on the neck or shoulder. But he 
gave me no kiss, and, coming up to me again, began still 
more insistently and impatiently to pull me from the 
window. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ I said, making a step in the 
direction in which he was trying to lead me. I spoke, 
seeking subconsciously to distract my own attention and 
his from the fact that I had taken a step in the direction 
he was urging on me. 

‘I don’t want anything. Let’s just sit down instead of 


standing up.’ 
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I stopped and silently watched his eyes shining in the 
half-light of the empty room, his dry lips. 

In the dark I did not see the bare and miserable room. 
I could imagine that my first happiness was coming to me 
in surroundings worthy of it. But I yearned for human 
tenderness, human caresses. If only I could cease feeling 
him as an alien being, and feel him some one close to me, 
my own. Then everything would at once become inti- 
mate and possible. 

I covered my face with my hands and stood motionless 
for some seconds. I seemed to hesitate, and then suddenly 
he spoke. 

‘That’s enough, it’s only waste of time.’ 

I was hurt by his words and moved a step away from 
him. But he firmly and irritably took hold of my arm, 
saying: 

“What’s it all about? Why the devil are we playing the 
fool?’ 

I felt him lift me quickly. 

I struggled, tried to tear off his hands, tried to get up, 
but it was too late. 

When we got up the first thing he did was to switch on 
the light. 

“We don’t need the light!’ I exclaimed, in surprise and 
alarm. 

He looked at me astonished and, shrugging his 
shoulders, turned it out again. He did not come near me. 

“We must put Vanka’s place straight’, he said. 

I moved in silence to the window and stared out, with- 
out thought, without feeling. 

He was crawling on all fours, evidently looking for 
something, disregarding me completely. Then he came 
to me. I gave a deep involuntary sigh, and, turning my 
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head towards him in the twilight, tried with all my 
strength to shake off something which oppressed me, 
which weighed heavily upon me. I held out my hands to 
him. 

‘Here are your hairpins,’ he said, putting them into my 
outstretched hands. ‘I’ve crawled and crawled all over 
the floor for them in the dark. Can’t see why we have to 
do without the light. Well, it’s time for you to be going or 
the crowd will be back. I'll see you down the back stairs. 
The front entrance is shut now.’ 

I started to put on my coat, while he stood in front of 
me waiting for me to finish dressing so that he could show 
me the back stairs. 

We did not speak to one another again and we avoided 
each other’s eyes. 

When I reached the street I walked on for some time, 
heedlessly and mechanically. Feeling in my palm some- 
thing metallic, I shuddered with fear, horror and disgust, 
but realized almost at once it was the hairpins he had put 
into my hand. I looked at them to make sure. It was the 
hairpins. 

Holding them in my hand, miserable and sick, I 
stumbled home. On my breast still hung the crumpled, 
draggling sprig of elder-blossom. 

The night above the sleeping city was just asit had been 
two hours before. The moon, with its clouds as light as 
smoke, stood clear above the houses. And the distance was 
still misty, veiling the countless city roofs. 

And as before there rose the scent of apple-blossom, 
elder-blossom and grass... . 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


ON CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT SCEPTICS 


Any person who has had much contact with free-thinking 
people of different countries and diverse antecedents must 
have been struck by the remarkable difference between 
those of Catholic and of Protestant origin, however much 
they may imagine that they have thrown off the theology 
that they were taught in youth. The difference between 
Protestant and Catholic is just as marked among free- 
thinkers as it is among believers; indeed, the essential 
differences are perhaps easier to discover, since they are 
not hidden behind the ostensible divergences of dogma. 
There is, of course, a difficulty, which is that most of the 
Protestant atheists are English or German, while most of 
the Catholic ones are French. And those Englishmen who, 
like Gibbon, have been brought into intimate contact 
with French thought acquire the characteristics of 
Catholic free-thinkers in spite of their Protestant origin. 
Nevertheless, the broad difference remains, and it may 
be entertaining to endeavour to find out in what it consists. 

One may take as a completely typical Protestant free- 
thinker James Mill, as he appears in his son’s auto- 
biography. ‘My father’, says John Stuart Mill, ‘educated 
in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, had by his own 
studies and reflections been early led to reject not only 
the belief in Revelation, but the foundations of what is 
commonly called Natural Religion. My father’s rejec- 
tion of all that is called religious belief, was not, as many 
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might suppose, primarily a matter of logic and evidence: 
the grounds of it were moral, still more than intellectual. 
He found it impossible to believe that a world so full of 
evil was the work of an Author combining infinite power 
with perfect goodness and righteousness. . . . His aversion 
to religion, in the sense usually attached to the term, was 
of the same kind with that of Lucretius: he regarded it 
with the feelings due not to mere mental delusion, but to 
a great moral evil. It would have been wholly incon- 
sistent with my father’s ideas of duty, to allow me to 
acquire impressions contrary to his convictions and feel- 
ings respecting religion: and he impressed on me from the 
first, that the manner in which the world came into 
existence was a subject on which nothing was known.’ 
Nevertheless, there was no doubt that James Mill re- 
mained a Protestant. ‘He taught me to have the strongest 
interest in the Reformation, as the great and decisive 
contest against priestly tyranny for liberty of thought.’ 

In all this James Mill was only carrying out the spirit of 
John Knox. He was a nonconformist, though of an ex- 
treme sect, and retained the moral earnestness and the 
interest in theology which distinguished his forerunners. 
Protestants, from the first, have been distinguished from 
their opponents by what they do not believe; to throw 
over one more dogma is, therefore, merely to carry the 
movement one stage farther. Moral fervour is the essence 
of the matter. 

This is only one of the distinctive differences between 
Protestant and Catholic morality. To the Protestant the 
exceptionally good man is one who opposes the authorities 
and the received doctrines, like Luther at the Diet of 
Worms. The Protestant conception of goodness is of some- 
thing individual and isolated. I was myself educated as 
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a Protestant, and one of the texts most impressed upon my 
youthful mind was ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude to 
do evil’. Iam conscious that to this day this text influences 
me in my most serious actions. The Catholic has a quite 
different conception of virtue: to him there is in all 
virtue an element of submission, not only to the voice of 
God as revealed in conscience, but also to the authority 
of the Church as the repository of Revelation. This gives 
to the Catholic a conception of virtue far more social than 
that of the Protestant, and makes the wrench much 
greater when he severs his connexion with the Church. 
The Protestant who leaves the particular Protestant sect 
in which he has been brought up is only doing what the 
founders of that sect did not so very long ago, and his 
mentality is adapted to the foundation of a new sect. The 
Catholic, on the other hand, feels himself lost without the 
support of the Church. He can, of course, join some other 
institution such as the freemasons, but he remains con- 
cious, none the less, of desperate revolt. And he generally 
remains convinced, at any rate subconsciously, that 
the moral life is confined to members of the Church, 
so that for the free-thinker the highest kinds of virtue 
have become impossible. This conviction takes him in 
different ways according to his temperament; if he is 
of a cheerful and easy-going disposition he enjoys what 
William James calls a moral holiday. The most perfect 
example of this type is Montaigne, who allowed himself 
also an intellectual holiday in the shape of hostility to 
systems and deductions. Moderns do not always realize 
to what an extent the Renaissance was an anti-intellectual 
movement. In the Middle Ages it was the custom to prove 
things; the Renaissance invented the habit of observing 
them. ‘The only syllogisms to which Montaigne is friendly 
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are those which prove a particular negative, as, for 
example, when he brings his erudition to bear in order to 
demonstrate that not all those who died as Arius died 
were heretics. After enumerating various bad men who 
have died in this or the like manner, he proceeds: ‘But 
what! Ireneus is found to be in like fortune: God’s intent 
being to teach us that the good have something else to 
hope for, and the wicked something else to fear, than the 
good or bad fortune of this world’. Something of this dis- 
like of system has remained characteristic of the Catholic 
as opposed to the Protestant free-thinker; the reason being 
again that the system of Catholic theology is so imposing 
as not to permit an individual (unless he possesses heroic 
force) to set up another in competition with it. 

The Catholic free-thinker accordingly tends to eschew 
solemnity both moral and intellectual, whereas the Pro- 
testant free-thinker is very prone to both. James Mill 
taught his son ‘that the question “Who made me?” could 
not be answered, because we have no experience or 
authentic information from which to answer it; and that 
any answer only throws the difficulty a step farther back, 
since the question immediately presents itself ‘“‘Who made 
God?”’’. Compare with this what Voltaire has to say 
about God in the Dictionnaire Philosophique. The article 
‘Dieu’ in that work begins as follows: ‘Sous l’empire 
d’Arcadius, Logomachos, théologal de Constantinople, 
alla en Scythie, et s’arréta au pied du Caucase, dans les 
fertiles plaines de Zéphirim, sur les frontiéres de la 
Colchide. Le bon viellard Dondindac était dans sa grande 
salle basse, entre sa grande bergerie et sa vaste grange; il 
était 4 genoux avec sa femme, ses cinq fils et ses cinq filles, 
Ses parents et ses valets, et tous chantaient les louanges de 
Dieu aprés un leger repas’. The article proceeds in the 
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same vein, and winds up with the conclusion: ‘Depuis ce 
temps-la, j’ai résolu de ne jamais disputer’. One cannot 
imagine a time when James Mill would have resolved to 
argue no longer, nor a subject, even had it been less 
sublime, which he would have illustrated by a fable. 
Nor could he have practised the art of skilful irrelevance, 
as Voltaire does when he says of Leibniz: ‘ I] affirma dans le 
nord de l’Allemagne que Dieu ne pouvait faire qu’un seul 
monde.’ Or compare the moral fervour with which James 
Mill asserted the existence of evil with the following 
passage in which Voltaire says the same thing: ‘Nier 
qu’il y ait du mal, cela peut étre dit en riant par un 
Lucullus qui se porte bien, et qui fait un bon diner avec 
ses amis et sa maitresse dans le salon d’Apollon; mais, 
qu’il mette la téte a la fenétre, il verra des malheureux; 
qu’il ait la fiévre, il le sera lui-méme.’ 

Montaigne and Voltaire are the supreme examples of 
cheerful sceptics. Many Catholic free-thinkers, however, 
have been far from cheerful, and have always felt the need 
of a rigid faith and a directing Church. Such men some- 
times become Communists; of this Lenin was the supreme 
“example. Lenin took over his faith from a Protestant free- 
thinker (for Jews and Protestants are mentally indis- 
tinguishable), but his Byzantine antecedents compelled 
him to create a Church as the visible embodiment of the 
faith. A less successful example of the same attempt is 
Auguste Comte. Men with this temperament, unless they 
have abnormal force, relapse sooner or later into the 
bosom of the Church. In the realm of philosophy a very 
interesting example is Mr. Santayana, who has always 
loved orthodoxy in itself, but hankered after some intel- 
lectually less abhorrent form than that provided by the 
Catholic Church. He liked always in Catholicism the 
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institution of the Church and its political influence; he 
liked, speaking broadly, what the Church has taken over 
from Greece and from Rome, but he did not like what the 
Church has taken over from the Jews, including, ofcourse, 
whatever it owes to its Founder. He could have wished 
that Lucretius had succeeded in founding a Church based 
upon the tenets of Democritus, for materialism has always 
appealed to his intellect, and, at any rate in his earlier 
works, he came nearer to worshipping matter than to 
awarding this distinction to anything else. But in the long 
run he seems to have come to feel that any Church which 
actually exists is to be preferred to a Church confined to 
the realm of essence. Mr. Santayana, however, is an 
exceptional phenomenon, and hardly fits into any of our 
modern categories. He is really pre-Renaissance, and 
belongs if anything with the Ghibellines whom Dante 
found suffering in Hell for their adherence to the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. This outlook is, no doubt, re-enforced 
by the nostalgia for the past which an unwilling and 
prolonged contact with America was bound to produce in 
a Spanish temperament. 

Everybody knows how George Eliot taught F. W. H. 
Myers that there is no God, and yet we must be good. 
George Eliot in this typified the Protestant free-thinker. 
One may say, broadly speaking, that Protestants like to 
be good and have invented theology in order to keep them- 
selves so, whereas Catholics like to be bad and have in- 
vented theology in order to keep their neighbours good. 
Hence the social character of Catholicism and the indivi- 
dualcharacter of Protestantism. Jeremy Bentham, atypical 
Protestant free-thinker, considered that the greatest of all 
pleasures is the pleasure of self-approbation. He was there- 
fore not tempted to eat or drink to excess, to be guilty of 
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loose living, or to steal his neighbour’s purse, for none of 
these would have given him that exquisite thrill that he 
shared with Jack Horner, but not on such easy terms, 
since he had to forgo the Christmas pie in order to get it. 
In France, on the other hand, it was ascetic morality that 
first broke down; theological doubt came later and as a 
consequence. This distinction is probably national rather 
than one of creeds. 

The connexion between religion and morals is one 
which deserves impartial geographical study. I remember 
in Japan coming across a Buddhist sect in which the 
priesthood was hereditary. I inquired how this could be, 
since in general Buddhist priests are celibate; nobody 
could inform me, but I at last ascertained the facts in a 
book. It appeared that the sect had started from the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and had deduced that so 
long as the faith remained pure, sin did not matter; 
consequently, the priesthood all decided to sin, but the 
only sin which tempted them was marriage. From that 
day to our own the priests of this sect have married, but 
have otherwise lived blameless lives. Perhaps if Americans 
~ could be made to believe that marriage is a sin they would 
no longer feel the need for divorce. Perhaps it is of the 
essence of a wise social system to label a number of harm- 
less actions ‘Sin’, but tolerate those who perform them. 
In this way the pleasure of wickedness can be obtained 
without harm to any one. This point has been forced 
upon me in dealing with children. Every child wishes 
at times to be naughty, and if he has been taught 
rationally, he can only gratify the impulse to naughtiness 
by some really harmful action, whereas if he has been 
taught that it is wicked to play cards on Sunday, or, 
alternatively, to eat meat on Friday, he can gratify the 
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impulse to sin without i injuring any one. I do not say that 
I act upon this principle in practice; nevertheless, the 
case of the Buddhist sect which I spoke of just now suggests 
that it might be wise to do so. 

It would not do to insist too rigidly upon the distinction 
that we have been trying to make between Protestant and 
Catholic free-thinkers; for example, the Encyclopédistes and 
Philosophes of the late eighteenth century were Protestant 
types, and Samuel Butler I should regard, though with 
some hesitation, as a Catholic type. The chief distinction 
that one notices is that in the Protestant type departure 
from tradition is primarily intellectual, whereas in the 
Catholic type it is primarily practical. The typical 
Protestant free-thinker has not the slightest desire to do 
anything of which his neighbours disapprove apart from 
the advocacy of heretical opinions. Home Life with Herbert 
Spencer, by Two (one of the most delightful books in 
existence), mentions the common opinion of that philoso- 
pher to the effect that ‘There is nothing to be said for him 
but that he has a good moral character’. It would not 
have occurred to Herbert Spencer, to Bentham, to the 
Mills, or to any of the other British free-thinkers who 
maintained in their works that pleasure is the end of life— 
it would not have occurred, I say, to any of these men to 
seek pleasure themselves, whereas a Catholic who arrived 
at the same conclusions would have set to work to live in 
accordance with them. It must be said that in this respect 
the world is changing. The Protestant free-thinker of the 
present day is apt to take liberties in action as well as in 
thought, but that is only a symptom of the general decay 
of Protestantism. In the good old days a Protestant free- 
thinker would have been capable of deciding in the 
abstract in favour of free love, and nevertheless living all 
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his days a life of strict celibacy. I think the change is 
regrettable. Great ages and great individuals have arisen 
from the breakdown of a rigid system: the rigid system 
has given the necessary discipline and coherence, while its 
breakdown has released the necessary energy. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the admirable consequences 
achieved in the first moment of breakdown can continue 
indefinitely. No doubt the ideal is a certain rigidity of 
action, plus a certain plasticity of thought, but this is 
difficult to achieve in practice except during brief tran- 
sitional periods. And it seems likely that if the old 
orthodoxies decay, new rigid creeds will grow up through 
the necessities of conflict. There will come to be Bolshevik 
atheists in Russia who will throw doubt upon the divinity 
of Lenin, and infer that it is not wicked to love one’s 
children. There will be Kuomintang atheists in China 
who will have reservations about Sun Yat-Sen, and a 
scarcely avowed respect for Confucius. I fear the decay 
of liberalism will make it increasingly difficult for men to 
refrain from adherence to some fighting creed. Probably 
the various kinds of atheists will have to combine in a 
secret society and revert to the methods invented by Bayle 
in his dictionary. ‘There is, at any rate, this consolation, 
that persecution of opinion has an admirable effect upon 
literary style. 
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A RUSSIAN STORY 


The summer of 1912 was hot and the Ukraine lay black, 
scorched and dusty; lines of peasants toiled all day in the 
great fields, but the village street was deserted and even 
fowls and dogs did not stray, but only moved from the 
west to the north sides of the log cabins so as to keep in 
the shade. 

At the big house it was too hot to play croquet until 
after sunset, and the day was spent sitting under an 
awning on the veranda playing reversi, and drinking 
tea, or in taking the seeds out of red currants with a pin 
to make jam. In the middle of the hot afternoon Lidia 
Nicolaevna and her English girl friend sometimes went 
down to the river where they bathed naked; nobody ever 
came to the river at that time of day. The two girls un- 
dressed a few yards apart and stepping out of the crum- 
pled white rings of chemise and skirt pushed their way 
through the willow herb to the clayey bank which 
squeezed up between their toes. 

Many plants in flower grew beside the river, and the 
water, scented with water-lilies and peppermint, was soft 
upon their skins. As they swam they splashed themselves 
continually to keep away the horseflies, and for the same 
reason when the bathe was over, they dried themselves 
quickly and hurried to put on their clothes; basking in the 
sun was impossible. Sometimes, instead of going to bathe, 
they walked out to the forest and spent the day wandering 
about, gathering toadstools and whortle-berries, but 
there, too, they could not rest: if they sat down for a 
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moment the flies swarmed in clouds round their heads, 
got into their mouths or climbed up their nostrils, and 
in Russia even houseflies bite. 

Lidia Nicolaevna had made friends with Hester 
Crosbie at Newnham all the more easily because the 
English girl was learning Russian, and had invited her to 
come to stay with her family during the long vacation, 
for she longed to show Hester the background of her life 
and to show her Russia; moreover she loved her too much 
to be parted from her all the summer. But even in 
England, when she had asked her, she had remembered 
how much she had disliked being at home, and had 
known that they would both be bored. There was no 
tennis, no parties, no interesting conversation; the neigh- 
bours and the young men who occasionally visited the 
house were grotesque and tedious, and Hester would 
think that her family was grotesque too. 

The girls were bored, but they laughed a good deal and 
many tiresome things amused them because they were 
together. Lidia’s aunt Maria Ivanovna was tiresome, yet 
the two girls could laugh and talk easily with the precise 
middle-aged lady, who would not respect their privacy, 
and was constantly coming into their bedrooms to look at 
their clothes. ‘If she seems fond of you it is because she 
adores your tailor-made,’ said Lidia, and for several days 
Maria Ivanovna could talk of nothing else. ‘I want a new 
dress for the autumn: it shall be a Scotch tweed, just like 
yours. I will get it made at Tchernopinsk; the only diffi- 
culty is to get the material,’ a difficulty that was solved by 
writing to the English firm of Muir and Mirrelees in 
Moscow. The girls were fingering the slips of Cheviot and 
Harris, and discussing the values of checks, herring-bone 
and Lovat mixtures with Maria Ivanovna in July, but it 
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was the middle of August before the parcel came from 
Moscow, and Lidia, clapping her hands over the tea-table, 
told her aunt that they would go with her to the town 
when she went to the dressmaker. 

For several days there was a difficulty about the horses, 
and who knows when they would have got the carriage if 
Hester had not spoken about it quite innocently to 
Nocolai Ivanitch himself! Lidia’s father was fat and lazy; 
he ate a great deal, and, picking his teeth carefully after 
every meal, went into his study where he drank two more 
glasses of vodka, spread a handkerchief over his face to 
keep off flies, and went to sleep. After Hester had spoken 
in her broken Russian about the carriage he walked out 
to the estate office and stormed at the overseer, saying 
that an affront was being put upon a guest, and asking 
why if there were no horses they ate so much corn... . 

The carriage was waiting next morning, only, as it 
turned out, a horse was lame, so there was only the 
shaft-horse and trace-horse. Maria Ivanovna wore her 
sateen hobble-skirt to impress the dressmaker: she carried 
a leather bag ornamented with poker work, swinging on 
long straps, and a parasol with a long green handle, and 
she wore a veil. The two girls wore light summer frocks 
and refused to go back for their mackintoshes. Every one 
in the house came to stand on the steps to watch them set 
off; Nicolai Ivanitch stood on the top step beaming at 
them and took a cigar out of his mouth to call out: ‘Look 
out for the Tartars! If they see girls like you theyll catch 
you and sell you to the Turks for their harems,’ and 
Darya, the old nurse, was on the bottom step and darted 
out to cling to the carriage, asking them to make sure 
they had the list safe, and the picnic-basket, and the 
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servants and the children waved handkerchiefs and 
laughed and were ready to shed tears. 

Pyotr the coachman whipped the horses into a sudden 
gallop, and the chaise bounded lightly from side to side of 
the beaten earth road, over the ruts. The sweet scent of 
flowering buckwheat in the great fields filled the fresh 
morning, and as they passed the mere a heron rose close 
to the vodka distillery and flew slowly across to the river. 

After an hour they came to the forest and turned into 
it, exchanging the scents of flowers for the cries of birds, 
and the level view of golden rye and wheat for the shadow 
of tall poplars and birches, amongst the branches of which 
they could see golden orioles darting, on their dark wings, 
and fierce little black or tawny hawks perching close to 
clusters of rooks’ nests. 

Once the two girls saw a red squirrel run across the 
path, and once they passed a peasant. wearing a torn 
yellow shirt and bark shoes, who walked along with his 
hands in his pockets and a little axe balanced on his 
shoulder. 

. When they had gone some miles they came to a clear- 
ing, and, turning on the box, the coachman told them 
that he would take them a shorter way, then drawing his 
horses off the track among the birch stumps. The sun fell 
full on them, and out of the shadow of the trees it was 
oppressively hot, a heat all the greater since the horses 
had to go at walking pace, picking their way. Occasionally 
a wheel caught on a stump, and one side of the chaise 
leaped in the air and fell back again, throwing them all 
together in a heap; when this happened the coachman 
swore gently to the horses and Lidia shrieked and 
clutched Hester. But Maria Ivanovna sat bolt upright in 
her best clothes; smiling eagerly and expectantly she 
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looked as though she were driving in the Bois de Boulogne 
and had just caught sight of an acquaintance. 

Presently Hester saw that she was looking at a little 
watch which swung on an enamel brooch on her bust, 
like a military medal. ‘We'll have lunch now, Pyotr.’ The 
coachman pulled up and began unpacking the hamper, 
while the ladies remained sitting in the open carriage. 
“How different from an English picnic!’ Hester said to 
herself as the coachman, having spread a table-cloth on 
the seat opposite, laid out caviare sandwiches, pasties, 
smoked ham, and sausages, and then opened a bottle of 
port and began slicing up a melon. 

‘How far does this forest stretch and to whom does it 
all belong?’ asked Hester, bringing the simple answer: ‘It 
is ours until we come to the river.’ 

‘Who looks after it?’ 

‘Why, our foresters—and I am sorry that we have come 
this short way or we might have seen one of them; he is 
handsome for a peasant, but they say that he’s dying.’ 

But Hester was more interested in whether there were 
elks in the forest than in hearing about the illness of the 
forester, and as they gnawed at the half-circles of melon 
the talk was of wolves coming into the villages in winter, 
to eat the watch-dogs in their kennels, with terrible stories 
of cold and starvation which Hester found hard to credit 
amid the wealth of summer. 

The crumbs were brushed away, the last drops of port 
swallowed down, and they continued on their way in heat 
which became more intolerably oppressive every mo- 
ment. When they had passed from last year’s clearing into 
one of the winter before, the horses could only walk 
slowly, with the undergrowth and even young saplings 
whipping their bellies and bending down under the 
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oncoming chaise, impeding its progress like weeds hold- 
ing back a boat. 

When the women looked back, they saw the grey 
undersides of the little triangular birch leaves, and the 
red stems slowly straightening in their wake. 

The short cut did not seem so short as they meandered 
from side to side avoiding the taller growth, but at last 
the clearing closed in, and the shadow under a wall of 
forest which rose up like a green cliff, engulfed them. ‘The 
trunks of the trees were set close together, and their way 
was difficult until they had breasted a bank of earth and 
plunged down into the ditch below, and then found them- 
selves again upon the track. Even in the shadow of the 
trees the air was stiflingly hot; Maria Ivanovna seemed to 
feel it at last, for she drew a large flagon of eau-de- 
Cologne from her bag, lifted her veil and sprinkled her 
face. The two girls followed her example, and revived by 
the cool sting of the spirit began once more to laugh and 
chatter. Soon the forest came to an end, and when they 
had forded the river, the coachman whipped the horses 
into a gallop, and half an hour later they reached the 
town. 

In ‘T’chernopinsk there is an enormous new cathedral 
of glazed white brick, with the usual green roofs and 
golden cupola, which stands not quite in the middle of a 
huge square of dried mud, full of filth and rubbish. At the 
far side of the square from the cathedral stands the 
governor’s residence, with two striped sentry boxes in 
front of the gates. ‘Why are there no sentries?’ asked 
Hester—a question which led Maria Ivanovna to reply 
that the governor was a peaceable man who disliked fuss, 
and that, moreover, he always spent the summer on the 
Riviera. The post office and the police station are half a 
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mile outside the town, close to the railway, so that in 
T’chernopinsk itself there are no architectural features 
except the sentry boxes and the cathedral; there are 
scarcely any houses of more than one storey, yet Lidia was 
telling her friend that there were twelve thousand in- 
habitants, of whom ten thousand were Jews who lived 
by selling Manchester goods and hardware. The coach- 
man drew up in the shadow of the cathedral, and climb- 
ing out of the carriage the ladies separated: Maria 
Ivanovna going straight to her dressmaker, and the two 
girls preparing to stroll round the town. For a few 
moments they watched the older woman as she trotted 
briskly off with tiny steps across the great expanse of 
beaten earth, avoiding the heaps of garbage, swinging her 
bag and holding her silk sunshade bravely over her head. 
Then they turned to each other laughing and, linking 
their arms, walked off, pursued by a crowd of begging 
children, each of whom was blessed with some deformity, 
so that it seemed to Hester that a whole Jewish children’s 
hospital had been let loose on them. At last the little boy 
with the hare-lip, the little girl with her nose eaten away, 
and the baby with only three fingers, were discouraged 
by Lidia’s hard words, and the’ two girls were free to 
wander round the square, and to glance down one or two 
of the side streets. 

Soon they were tired and took refuge in a confectioner’s 
shop, where they ,bought a pound of little kringles as 
flyblown and as yellow with varnish as the only picture on 
the wall, which represented Robinson Crusoe aiming at 
a bear in a tree, while Man Friday danced at the end of 
the snow-laden branch of a spruce-fir. This picture Hester 
would have wished to buy had she not been held back by 
a scruple of conscience, for it seemed to her wicked to take 
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away the only beautiful or interesting thing in the whole 
town. When their interest in the picture was exhausted, 
they went back to sit in the carriage and munch 
kringles, amusing themselves by looking at the Jews 
passing and repassing, shuffling, waddling, and slinking, 
gesticulating with dirty fingers, and swinging their arms 
from side to side. 

Half an hour later Maria Ivanovna appeared and 
began triumphantly telling them what the tailor had said 
when he had undone the parcel and handled the cloth, 
how he had measured her and had cut out, while she was 
waiting, a pattern of the dress in hessian, had basted it 
together and tried it on. As she talked she crunched up 
one kringle after another, and as Pyotr had already 
collected her parcels, he whipped up the horses and they 
set off. Although it was by then four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the heat was fiercer than it had been in the 
morning. he air was heavy and painful to breathe; not 
a puff of wind rippled over the fields, and the corn stood 
motionless in a horrid dream. Maria Ivanovna had soon 
used up the last of her eau-de-Cologne, and the three 
‘women sat streaming with sweat, too exhausted to speak, 
and hardly able to keep their seats in the jolting carriage. 
It seemed to Hester a long way to the river and the ford, 
but before they reached it suddenly the carriage stopped 
abruptly and the coachman pointed to a dog which was 
running about aimlessly in the road before them: a liver- 
and-white pointer, so emaciated that the bones stood out 
and the skin drooped in folds between its ribs. The beast 
held its head low down on one side and often shook it; 
from its movements Hester could see that it was distracted 
with pain. Once the circle in which it ran brought it close 
to the carriage, and at that moment Hester suddenly saw 
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that Maria Ivanovna had closed her parasol and, grip- 
ping it like a sword, was preparing for defence lest 
the creature attack them. But the dog passed by harm- 
lessly, and still shaking its head set off along the road to 
the town. ‘A mad dog’, said Lidia; then she added: ‘And 
I’ve got such an awful headache myself’. Maria Ivanovna 
opened her sunshade, the coachman whipped up the 
horses, and a few minutes later they had crossed the river 
and entered the forest. 

There were no longer any birds to be seen, no squirrels 
ran across the path, they did not see a peasant with an 
axe, and all the eager pleasure they had felt in the 
morning was forgotten. The chaise bumped them up and 
down, and the motion which in the morning had seemed 
like a boat riding lightly among waves, was like a box 
falling downstairs; they felt their very bones bruised by 
the shaking, and the springs of the carriage seemed to 
have collapsed. 

Suddenly in the distance there was the faint muttering 
of thunder, soon they saw flashes, and a few drops of rain 
fell. Pyotr turned round on the box and suggested that 
they should take shelter at the forester’s hut, and Maria 
Ivanovna nodded vigorously and began to urge him to 
drive faster. He began lashing the horses with his whip, 
and they set off at a gallop down the narrow tunnel 
between the trees. Already it had become almost dark, 
the sun-spangled forest of the morning seemed to them 
black and full of evil, and the darkness was all the greater 
because of the blinding flashes of lightning which lit up 
every leaf and twig, and when the thunder came they 
could feel the horses leap forward in sudden bounds of 
terror. Pyotr shouted at them, cracking his whip and 
lashing the trace-horse: flecks of foam from the brutes’ 
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mouths fell on the girls’ muslin sleeves. The chaise rocked 
so much that they had to hold on to avoid being thrown 
out, and sometimes it seemed to them that it was going 
to swing round altogether and be smashed against the 
trunk of a tree. Lidia held her forehead in one hand and 
said dully: ‘My head aches’, and Maria Ivanovna sud- 
denly screamed something in Hester’s ear, but the thunder 
was too loud and too continuous for the English girl to 
catch a word. The old lady sat bolt upright, gripping an 
iron rail beside the cushion with her right hand. 
Suddenly the trees fell away, and they entered a clearing, 
one or two buildings were revealed in a flash of lightning, 
and they saw that Pyotr was tugging at the reins with all 
his might, trying to pull up the horses, which were beside 
themselves with terror. 

Bump, bump went the chaise as he pulled the horses off 
the track and the wheels struck against the stumps of 
trees, and it was not until he had taken the horses in a 
great circle all round the clearing and they had twice 
nearly overturned, that he was able to pull up by the very 
threshold of the forester’s hut. Without saying a word, the 
three women jumped out of the chaise and ran in at the 
open doorway, and in the next moment the rain came 
down like a sheet of steel, blotting out the chaise and 
Pyotr and the horses. ‘Have we got all the parcels?’ 
exclaimed Maria Ivanovna, ignoring the tall figure of the 
forester, who stood bowing in the inner doorway and 
begging them to come in and be seated. Hester looked at 
him eagerly and though she remembered Lidia saying 
that he was handsome, she was amazed that she had been 
told so little; for to her his beauty was absolutely over- 
whelming: he seemed the most beautiful, perhaps the only 
beautiful man she had ever seen. Tall and lean, but with 
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the broad shoulders of the peasant, he was a young man, 
between twenty and thirty years old, with thick tawny 
fair hair parted in the middle and cut off horizontally like 
a straw thatch, so as just to show the lobe of his ears. The 
beard was darker and more curly than the hair, and the 
eyebrows were marked; below them, large deep blue eyes 
looked at her modestly and gravely; his face was very 
pale. 

The three women went into the living-room and sat 
down while the forester, with slow, unhurried courtesy, 
fetched food from the cupboard and offered them curds 
in lacquered bowls with wooden spoons, then, blowing 
up the fire, he put some water on it to boil eggs. Before 
the water boiled Pyotr called out: he was having difficulty 
with the horses: the thunder and lightning were growing 
worse, and the horses plunged about terrified. The 
forester threw a sheepskin over his shoulders and went 
outside. Maria Ivanovna, who had scarcely looked once 
in his direction, and hardly seemed to be aware of her 
surroundings, began greedily eating from the bowl of 
curd. ‘That’s good’, she said, licking her lips. ‘Only the 
peasants have no sugar.’ Hester, on the other hand, 
looked about her all the time, and all the details of the 
room remained stamped in her mind: the gun with a 
polished walnut stock and gleaming barrels, and trigger- 
guard which shone like silver, leaning against the wall, 
under a gilt icon with a little flame before it, the earthen- 
ware cooking-pots arranged neatly in a row on the shelf. 
Everything in the room was neat and scrupulously clean; 
everywhere there was clean wood well washed and 
polished, the log walls which had been smoothed with an 
axe, the floor which was made of whole pine trees, split 
in two, the oak table, the ash stools on which they were 
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sitting. On one of the walls two wolf-skins had been 
pegged up, and from a beam over the stove a ham and 
several bunches of herbs and onions were hanging. The 
smell of the room was clean and strong, made up of the 
scent of rich hay, of polished wood, of Russian leather, 
and of something pungent like gunpowder. 

For a few moments the rumble of the thunder died 
away, and through the hiss of rain they could hear the 
forester talking quietly to one of the horses. When Pyotr 
came back they could hear him unharnessing it, then he 
led it away, and the forester came back into the room. He 
had run out bareheaded, and his thick locks were soaked 
and dark with water, which ran trickling down his shaven 
neck and fell in drops from his beard. When he came into 
the room a beautiful setter-bitch, which Hester had not 
seen before, came out from under the table, and, watch- 
ing the beast’s gesture of adoration, the girl felt envy 
mingled with her sympathy. Thus she would willingly 
greet her own lord coming in from the storm outside. 

The forester took a towel from a cupboard, dried his 
face and neck and wiped his hands; then he turned over 
an hour-glass of sand and put six eggs into the saucepan 
of boiling water. Soon the table was set with bread and 
salt, and the eggs put before them in wooden egg-cups. 
“Would it please you to have mushrooms, my lady?’ he 
asked, and Maria Ivanovna was moved to clap her hands 
and say‘ Doyou hear, Lidia? Therearewood mushrooms!’ 

The man’s hands were big, and, as he turned over the 
toadstools in his basket, picking out first the honey- 
coloured yellow ones and then the mauve, Hester watched 
his strong fingers, and all this cookery and hospitality of 
his delighted her, and she was shocked by the complete 
indifference of her companions. The mushrooms were set 
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stewing in milk, before Hester noticed that there was a 
strange unaccountable expression in the forester’s face: a 
look of terror which she surprised there, terror which 
changed almost at once into hope. The man seemed to 
have become excited, but she could not guess the reason 
of that look and of that excitement. 

The wood mushrooms were delicious, and Maria 
Ivanovna mopped up the last of their gravy with crumbs 
of rye bread. ‘Delicious’, she said, smacking her lips. 
“Delicious. Now tell me about your health. They say 
you'll die, don’t they?’ The terror and the trembling 
eagerness came back into the man’s face, as he begged 
her to read a paper the doctor had given him. While he 
was looking for it he began telling them how he had 
suffered from fainting-fits which lasted for hours, and 
how he had gone to the town to see the doctor, who had 
sounded him with a stethoscope. ‘He put it here and there 
all over my chest and back, and listened, and then he 
wrote out this paper and sent me to the dispensary with 
it. They are Jews there, but they gave me some powders. 
‘““You may drop dead any day, my boy”’, said the Jew. 
**Your heart’s worn out.”’’ 

Maria Ivanovna licked her lips with a little pink tongue 
while she was reading aloud, and Hester watched the 
man’s strong fingers nervously picking at something, and 
for some reason this picking of his fingers frightened her. 

‘Dmitri Semyonitch Chaagayev, Forester. 

‘Complains of prolonged fainting fits. 

‘Diagnosis: Progressive valvular disease of the heart. 
His general health is remarkably good. Any overstrain 
or hard manual labour is likely to prove fatal. 

‘Treatment: Digitalis: a powder every five days.’ 

‘Well you see, my friend, there’s no hope there’, said 
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Maria Ivanovna, complacently. ‘Do you understand 
what’s written here?’ ‘No, madam, please explain to me. 
Does he think there’s a chance yet?’ ‘Indeed he doesn’t. 
He says any hard work you do is likely to kill you. But 
you have to work, don’t you? God will take you one day 
when you are cutting a tree, or hauling logs.’ The 
forester nodded; his eyes were terror-stricken, and there 
was sweat gathering on his pale face. ‘But even if you 
didn’t work you would die quite soon. Because you see 
he says here the disease is progressive. Do you know what 
that means?’ ‘No, madam, I can only read Slavonic, and 
the scriptures, and the educated words I don’t know.’ 
He was picking with his fingers desperately at something. 
‘Progressive means that it gets worse and worse of itself. 
So whatever you do you can’t stop it. There are little 
flaps in the heart like the leathers in a pump, and this 
disease is eating away one of the flaps. When it’s perished 
right through you'll die, and that may happen any day 
now.’ The forester took a handkerchief out of his breeches 
pocket and wiped his face. His hand was shaking, and it 
was some time before he could trust himself to speak. At 
last, however, he moistened his lips and said very quietly: 
“Then, what are the powders for?’ Maria Ivanovna 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘Doctors like to give medicines. 
It may save you for a few weeks, but it can’t cure you.’ ‘It 
does upset the stomach’, said the forester. ‘The Jew in 
the dispensary said I wasn’t to mind that, but that if I 
saw everything coloured blue I was to give up taking 
them for three weeks. What was the reason of his saying 
that, madam?’ ‘And do you see things blue?’ asked 
Maria Ivanovna, laughing. ‘No, madam, I don’t as yet.’ 
‘Well, perhaps you will before you die, if you take too 
many of these powders and they poison you. If you take 
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too many powders they will kill you, and if you stop 
taking them it seems you’ll die of heart disease.’ 

There was a silence for some time. At last the forester 
said hardly above a whisper: ‘Old Sasha Kusmitch used 
to have fainting-fits and pains in his heart, like mine; the 
wise woman at Bielechuk cured him; so I went to her and 
she bid me take foxglove leaves. Maybe I had better try 
them.’ 

Lidia, who had been silent for some time, suddenly 
lifted her head saying: ‘That’s what the doctor has given 
you. Digitalis means foxglove. Those powders are pow- 
dered foxglove. You mustn’t take any more or it will be 
too much.’ 

‘So there ’s no hope from the wise woman, it seems,’ 
said the forester. ‘Gracious me, I should think not,’ said 
Maria Ivanovna. ‘If the doctor says you'll die you will 
die. It’s no good asking an ignorant old woman.’ ‘It seems 
she has given him the same powders, anyway,’ said Lidia. 

The man began shivering all over; and feeling ashamed 
of himself got up and dropping the wooden dipper into a 
birchbark bucket of water he drank a little. ‘Death may 
come any minute, then?’ he asked. ‘Yes, any minute. It’s 
incurable, and it gets worse every day. Do you under- 
stand now?’ Maria Ivanovna began folding up the letter 
and looked out of the little carved window. 

‘The rain has almost stopped,’ she said. ‘Pyotr! put the 
horses in.’ ‘Directly, directly,’ came the coachman’s 
voice, who had been listening to their conversation from 
the outer shed. 

‘What am I to tell my brother?’ she asked, turning 
to the forester. ‘Have you any message to send him? 
How are things going in the forest?’ The forester smiled 
suddenly, showing two rows of even white teeth. “Ah, tell 
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him, please, that I greet him and his relations most respect- 
fully, and that everything goes on capitally. Tell him 
there’s plenty of game. Tell him, please, that the towns- 
men have been coming to steal the timber where it hasn’t 
been cleared away, but I have beaten them off so far. 
They bring guns now and have taken to shooting at me 
whenever they see me.’ He laughed, a warm hearty laugh. 
‘It’s a good job my gun’s a breech-loader and that they 
are bad shots. The last time they came there were a dozen 
of them all armed with guns and revolvers, but I caught 
them at the ford, and they had to swim for it and leave 
their horses. But I sent word about that before when I 
sent the horses along.’ 

The coachman put his head in at the doorway: *‘We’re 
all ready, madam.’ The three women got up and went 
out, followed by the forester, who was still talking eagerly. 

‘The peasants will start felling trees here and there, 
when the leaves have fallen, but I catch them now and 
then, and they know it’s a risky game. But these town 
chaps are the mischief. It’s like fighting the Japanese.’ He 
laughed, and Hester turned to look at him as they drove 

off as he stood outside his hut, bowing low, with the 
setter-bitch beside him. 

The coachman drove slowly: there were great pools of 
water lying along the track which flew up in spray from 
the wheels. 

“That rest has done me a lot of good,’ said Maria 
Ivanovna, tucking a rug round her. ‘It was just what I 
wanted. Now if the road wasn’t so bumpy I think I could 
take a nap.’ She looked happily about her with the sleepy 
expression of some onewhohas just dined very well indeed. 

‘I wonder if he’ll really see everything coloured blue 
before he dies,’ she said with a chuckle. ‘I should like to 
know that.’ 
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A PARIS LETTER 


At this season of the year Time, on its ‘ever-rolling stream’, 
bears its dead books away. The library table is silted up 
with them. The sand-bank of yellow and white novels 
accumulates there; the dune of white and green bio- 
graphies raises itself higher and higher. It is impossible to 
read them all. To its author, of course, each volume 
stands for months of labour and an immense hope. One 
would like out of pity to deal with them all, to take at 
least one sip of each. But when one does, how flat and 
flavourless they nearly always prove to be! Of these in- 
numerable pages how many will be read in 1980? It is a 
difficult question this one of literary survival. What are 
the characteristics which ensure it? We meet with so 
many surprises when we pore over the admirations of our 
ancestors or even over those of our own adolescence. 
Reading the admirable letters exchanged between 
Riviére and Alain Fournier, which transport us back into 
our own youth, we sometimes pause astonished before the 
importance attributed to certain names. Maeterlinck to 
them is a great philosopher. Fournier, visiting the gal- 
leries in London, admires the pictures of Watts; while to 
our eyes, dazzled by an intervening period of bright 
colours and violent designs, Watts seems the acme of 
tameness. But that proves nothing. How many past ver- 
dicts have been reversed! How many painters have 
‘wobbled’ over Ingres during the last hundred years; 
and over Dickens, how many English critics! 


Can one, then, say that works devoted to depicting 
Cc 
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customs and morality clearly limited to one epoch can- 
not survive it? I do not think so. Who would not rejoice 
to possess in Latin an almost technical novel on the 
political, financial and domestic life of ancient Rome? 
Who does not prefer the ‘dated’ details of camp life 
recorded by Tacitus to the discourses of Seneca on 
‘Sorrow’ or ‘Frugality’, though writ for all time? Is it not 
a pleasure in Proust to recognize the Alley of Acacias in 
the Bois as it was in 1890, and in Montaigne, his house, 
his horse, his nurse and his attacks of colic? Everything 
that was once true stirs us long afterwards because the 
elementary emotions of men change but slowly: some 
slight adjustments—and we discover Achilles and Mene- 
laus to be our contemporaries. It is only the false that 
passes away. This has been, and always will be so. The 
artist who knows how to be natural becomes at once im- 
mortal. Stendhal is not less ‘modern’ than Valéry. In the 
work of bothamind free from clichés attacks its proper prob- 
lem. Vermeer is not less ‘modern’ than Matisse. And 
from our own time who will survive? That is a question 
hard for us, who are borne down-stream along with them, 
to decide. For my own part, and speaking of contem- 
porary French literature, I should say Proust, certainly 
Valéry, and some pages of André Gide. Alain, the 
philosopher, whose books I mention below, will be much 
more read in 1980 than he is to-day, and appear, then, 
to have been the Socrates and Montaigne of our times. 
I fancy, too, that at that date some young psychologist 
will also discover Barrés, who will have emerged from a 
period of oblivion towards 1950. He, the young psycho- 
logist, will find Un homme libre as modern as Henri Brulard 
is to us. The fate of the rest is upon the laps of the gods. 


* * * * 
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Jacques Emile Blanche has published the third series of 
his painters’ note-books: De Gauguin a la Revue Néegre (Emile 
Paul), which reminds me that the first volume contained 
a rather malicious preface by Marcel Proust, and that the 
second, Dates, a severe reply by Blanche to Proust. These 
three volumes deserve to be read. They contain vivid 
portraits of men whom the author has known well. His 
descriptions of Fantin-Latour at home is a little master- 
piece of biography. And the connexion between Blanche 
and Proust does not end with this duel of prefaces between 
them. We notice in both an almost Balzacian knowledge 
of their own times, a similar curiosity about ‘the world’ 
and the framework of society, and a similar taste for the 
kind of ‘gossip’ which Henry James thought worthy of 
respect. 

* * * * 


The Home Secretary, and those who will be responsible 
for the working of the Irish censorship, would certainly 
put a ban upon Le Dieu des Corps by Jules Romains. It is a 
study of sensual pleasure regarded as a religion. It has 
been described as resembling the fruit of a collaboration 
between Casanova and Sir James Frazer. It might be 
attributed with equal plausibility to the joint efforts of 
Siegmund Freud and Restif de la Bretonne. M. Jules 
Romains is a writer of great intelligence, and nothing he 
writes can be boring or mediocre, but precisely because 
he has so much talent his work proves how dangerous 
unmitigated sensuality is to a work of art. A novel as 
chaste as, say, La Chartreuse de Parme, seems more pro- 
foundly human than Faublas. Why? Because esthetic 
emotion can only be experienced when other emotions 
are still. Sensuality may well permeate a work of art, but 
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it must never mask it. Le Dieu des Corps wakes voluptuous 
images too vividly to permit of detachment. 


% * * * 


You will find some ingenious and profound reflections 
on this point in Systéme des Beaux Arts, by Alain (N.R. F.). 
It is a stiff book, but one of the best French books of 
modern times. I shall discuss it at some future time in 
these pages together with Alain’s most recent works: 
Idées et les Ages and Propos sur le Bonheur. 


* * * * 


The ‘Cahiers Verts’ have published the Conquérants, a 
curious book by a young man, André Malraux. It is a 
study of the Communists who are directing the revo- 
lution in China, written in the form of a novel by a man 
who was involved in it, but looks back upon it now with 
judicial detachment. The tone of the dialogue is life-like, 
and the characters are convincing. At least one Chinese 
Liberal in the storyreminds one of E. M. Forster’s Hindoos. 
If the author’s interpretation of the minds of the terrorist 
leaders is accurate, their striking characteristics are the 
~feebleness of their faith in revolutionary principles and 
the violence of their hatred. 


Some one ought to write an essay on ‘The Renaissance 
of Hate’. 

In reading Aldous Huxley’s new book, Point Counter 
Point, I was struck by discovering in some of his English 
intellectuals (in Ilidge above all) precisely the same sen- 


timents as those which animate the bolshevic Gavine in 
the Conquérants. 
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THE 
BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China (1844-6), by E. R. 
Huc. 2 vols. 255. Clavijo: Embassy to Tamerlane (1403-6). 
125. 6d. Akbar and the Jesuits (1580-1605). 125. 6d. Memoirs 
of an Evghteenth-Century Footman (1745-79), by Fohn 
Macdonald. ros. 6d. Don Juan of Persia (1560-1604). 125. 6d. 
Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur (1435-9). 125. 6d. The 
Diary of Henry Teonge (1675—79). 12s. 6d. Nova Francia 
(1606), by Mare Lescarbot. 12s. 6d. The Discovery and Conquest 
of Mexico (1517-21), by Bernal Diaz del Castillo. 15s. 


The distant is no longer distant; civilization dogs the 
modern traveller; past records of the world’s variety are 
our consolation. These nine Broadway Travellers keep the 
Grand Hotel at bay. 

The majority of these volumes, reprinted by Messrs. 
Routledge from texts whose rarity has amounted in the 
past to total inaccessibility, have been translated into 
English for the first time. Some are illustrated; and the 
historical setting of each is elucidated in notes and intro- 
duction. Their enterprise is, in fact, to present the general 
reader with the original sources of the historian. And it 
says something for contemporary intelligence that the 
series should have proved a financial success. This, doubt- 
less, is largely due to an excellence of production which 
puts them among the best-made books of the day. Their 
distinguishing points, buckram bindings, coloured tops to 
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the leaves, and type set in red as well as black ink, cost a 
publisher in the aggregate no more than £14 a thousand 
copies above the ordinary. Yet how often are they to be 
found in volumes priced at 10s. to 155. each? 

Father Huc, moving East to West, opens the cycle in 
1844 with his visit to the ‘Apostolic Vicariate of Lhassa’. 
This is the crown to the monopoly of information con- 
cerning the Far East held by the Jesuits in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Now, in the nineteenth, the men 
of ‘Tartary, Thibet, and China’ take human shape; their 
homes assail the nose, and their landscape, in its desperate 
grandeur and hardship, the eye. The political structure of 
the Lamas, founded on the transmigrant Buddha, is reft 
of mystery by the matter-of-fact Latin mind; and the 
theory of its connexion with Nestorian or other Chris- 
tianity is confirmed by details and legends, which subse- 
quent writers on the subject appear to have overlooked. 

‘Clavijo: Embassy to Tamerlane takes us far in the past. 
‘There was a time when the Tartar power, after its defeat 
of Sultan Bajazet at Angora, had bade fair to preserve 
Eastern Europe from the Turk. In the fifty years during 
which the fall of Constantinople was postponed, diplo- 
matic relations were opened with the West, and resulted, 
between 1403 and 1406, in the reciprocal embassy of 
Clavijo to Tamerlane at Samarkand, from Henry III of 
Castile. In this account, the Tartar tents again appear, 
but in place of wretched dwellings despised even of mis- 
sionaries, huge pavilions hung and furnished with the loot 
of continents. ‘l'amerlane, in this the last year of his life, 
is still the mainspring of his vast machinery of government 
and administration. Genially, in.a final effort to make the 
abstemious Spaniard drunk, he fades from history. Sons 
disrupt his empire, until, seven generations on, is born of 
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his line Akbar, a small Tartar chief destined to become 
the Great Mogul. Between him and the Portuguese Jesuits 
from Goa, who have left the story of it, begins Europe’s 
wooing of India. Akbar himself summoned the mission- 
aries; but even his sincere desire for a religion to supplant 
Mahommedanism could not overcome the intimidating 
doctrine of the Incarnation. None the less, he worshipped 
the Virgin; and few travellers, missionary or otherwise, 
have recorded a picture so extraordinary as that of this 
Tartar Mogul and his Persian-speaking court of Lahore, 
bowing down before the sentimentalized Mary of a later 
Italian copyist. The priests have written, too, a convinc- 
ing sketch ofa great ruler. Haughty towards the nobles, 
he was benevolent and debonnair with the humbler 
classes, and would himself assist with any manual labour 
at hand, shearing camels, hewing stone, or hammering 
iron. 

The Jesuits speak of Akbar (Akbar and the Jesuits) as 
they would of a European monarch, without colour con- 
tempt. And a similar antidote to Anglo-Indian views 
is forthcoming in the account of India left by John 
Macdonald, who travelled thither as a footman in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Macdonald, de- 
spite his profession, is a born writer; and his glimpses 
of early Anglo-Indian society are as valuable as pictures 
by Zoffany. Native customs, with which Miss Mayo has 
recently wrung her heart and ours in Mother India, he 
observes with schoolboy delight. 

In the last year of the sixteenth century, Don Juan of 
Persia (1560-1604), as he was subsequently christened, 
King Philip III of Spain and his queen being his sponsors, 
set out in the train of an embassy from the Shah to seek 
help from the Western monarchs against the Turk. First, 
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for the benefit of a generation less informed than our- 
selves, he traces the history of Persia from the earliest 
times, by a mere plagiarization of Byzantine historians. 
But, coming to events at which he or his father assisted, 
he recounts numerous Persian successes in Anatolia which 
Turkish chroniclers have discreetly omitted. 

The Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur, a Spanish 
knight of fortune, 1435-9, are one hundred and sixty-four 
years earlier than those of Don Juan of Persia. Employed 
as the ambassador of Janus III de Lusignan, King of 
Cyprus, he visits the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, and 
thence pilgrimages to the Greek monastery of Mount 
Sinai, where there comes a caravan carrying ‘all the 
spices, pearls, precious stones and gold, perfumes and 
linen and parrots and cats from India . . . which they dis- 
tribute throughout the world’. He has a poet’s sense, and 
makes the best reading of the earlier travellers. After 
being present in Rhodes during the complicated election 
of a new Grand Master, he proceeds to Adrianople on 
business with the ‘Grand Turk’, Murad II. The Sultan, 
like Tamerlane, is encamped, hunting for recreation and 
Visiting the town only for his bath. 

For a glimpse of Turkey in the 1670’s, there is the diary 
of Henry Teonge, the penniless naval chaplain of the 
Restoration, who delights in telling of the amours that 
once took place between an English nobleman and a 
Turkish lady of Aleppo. Already the Asia Minor coast was 
dotted with the English ‘factories’. That of Smyrna em- 
ployed one hundred Englishmen. At Scanderoon, the 
consul’s dinner-party ‘broke a whole chest of pure Venice 
glasses’. And at Aleppo the colony played cricket. Be- 
tween the two towns was a regular telegraph service of 
carrier pigeons. Europe has invaded the East. 
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In Pero Tafur and Clavijo, Constantinople is still the 
city guarded of God. Both make architectural surveys, 
which show the city, even in ruin, to be still magnificent, 
and St. Sophia still the fairest church on earth. Tafur’s 
incredulous report that the heads of the Delphic serpent 
used to give forth wine and milk, has lately been con- 
firmed by the discovery of a conduit during the present 
excavations of the British Academy. 

A century and a half after the extinction of Medieval 
Greek civilization, Don Juan, with the Persian embassy, 
is voyaging through its Russian offspring, conducted by 
those daring and disreputable English adventurers, the 
Sherley brothers. When the Volga freezes, five hundred 
sleighs are needed for the party. In Kazan are so many 
bells that on feast-days the inhabitants must leave the 
town for the noise; at Nijni-Novgorod mixed bathing is 
the phenomenon. Boris Godunov’s court, modelled on the 
Great Palace of Constantinople, is described in all its 
portentous magnificence. And it is noted that learning is 
not permitted in Russia. Eventually they take ship at 
Archangel; and after forty days’ perpetual light, and an 
attack by English corsairs, come at length to Germany. 
There the Landgrave of Hesse gives them a dinner at 
which everything on the table, both food and implements, 
is made of coloured sugar. Thence they descend into Italy. 

Pero Tafur, in the first half of the fifteenth century, also 
saw Italy. ‘Rome, which used to be the head of the world 
and is now the tail,’ was all in decay, including the mosaic 
roof of old St. Peter’s. But the descriptions of Venice at 
the height of her prosperity, where ‘every hour came news 
of all the countries of the world’, complement the paint- 
ings of Bellini and Carpaccio. Here, moreover, Tafur 
observes a modern principle in commerce: ‘The citizens 
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are very rich, and deal in such vast quantities that even 
with small profits they gain much.’ 

More than two centuries later, the battleship of Henry 
Teonge (The Diary of Henry Teonge, 1675-79) sails the 
Western Mediterranean, passing Malta, with its model 
hospital where the patients are served off silver plate, and 
coming to Tangier, where there is ‘no comeliness at all in 
the whole place’. Opposite, in Spanish ports, the ship 
provisions for those gargantuan feasts which liven the 
routine on board. It was in Spain, yet another century 
later, that John Macdonald (Memoirs of an Eighteenth- 
Century Footman), having travelled there with various 
masters visiting their friends in the wine trade, married 
and settled. Macdonald started life in Scotland as the 
orphan of a Jacobite soldier; but his good looks were such 
that once employed as a footman, ladies quarrelled with 
their husbands on his account, and the people of Edin- 
burgh used to turn in the street to behold him. The poor 
chaplain, Teonge, returning to his country parish, cuts a 
pathetic figure beside this cocksure footman speaking 
French and knowing half the world. 

The last two ‘Broadway Travellers’ are Marc Lescarbot 
and Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Marc Lescarbot sailed 
across the Atlantic to Canada in 1606, ‘despising the vain 
pleasures of delicate and effeminated men, good for 
nothing but to coffer themselves in a chamber’, and 
imbued with all the enthusiasm of the early colonist. The 
translation into English by P. Erondelle is contemporary 
and therefore excellent. As foundation of a permanent 
colony, the enterprise failed; but ‘if ever that country be 
inhabited with Christian and civil people, the first praise 
thereof must of right be due to the authors of this voyage’. 
The second half of the book is occupied with the customs 
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of Red Indians, illustrated with far-fetched parallels from 
the Bible and the classics. But the chapter on fishing is 
monumental, ending with a cry that seems to echo 
through the British Empire in the twentieth century:‘ And 
notwithstanding, I see a number of people in our country 
of France so reckless and so idle in these days, that they 
had rather die for hunger, or live in slavery, at the least to 
languish upon their miserable dunghill, than to en- 
deavour to get out of the mire, and to change their fortune 
by some generous action, or to die in it.’ 

Bernal Diaz the Conquistador accompanied Cortes 
upon the invasion of Mexico, and the capture and destruc- 
tion of the city on the lake. When, on first landing, they 
asked an Indian whence came his gold and jewels, he ‘re- 
peated “ Mexico”’, which we did not understand’. During 
the siege, a melancholy roll of drums from the great 
temple which dominated the city, announced the human 
sacrifice; and the Spaniards, as they fought, beheld their 
comrades led out above them and their hearts torn beat- 
ing from their chests. Cortes and Montezuma, fabulous 
names, take shape and character in this story. Among the 
notes is one in which the fate of the latter’s presents is dis- 
cussed. The greater part of them were sent to Charles V, 
who presented them to a Medici pope, through whom 
they found their way to Florence. Of the four recorded 
masks, three are now in the British Museum. The re- 
maining objects were broken up at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century for other purposes. 

Here the Broadway Travellers stop. If the Pacific is not 
yet in sight, neither is the series ended. 
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AUTUMN LIST OF 
SELECTED BOOKS 


Many of the books mentioned below will, of course, be more fully 
commented upon later. The object of the list is merely to draw atten- 
tion to new books which, among others, are of interest and impor- 
tance. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY 


More Maya Discoveries. Dr. Thomas Gann. Duckworth. 21s. 

Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. Dr. Thomas Gann. Duck- 
worth. 21s. Dr. Gann is an archeologist who has pegged out his own 
claim, which has proved to be extremely rich in results in the past. 

The Sumerians. C. L. Woolley. Oxford Press. 6s. For the general reader 
by a man who will be always as closely associated with Ur of the 
Chaldees as Schliemann is with Mycene. 

Rock Paintings of Southern Andalusia. A Description of a Neolithic and Copper 
Age Art Group. The Abbé Henri Breuil, and M. C. Burkett, with 
the collaboration of Sir Montagu Pollock. Oxford Press. 63s. An 
exhaustive survey of South Spanish primitive art by an unrivalled 
authority. 

Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans. M. Edith Durham. 
Allen © Unwin. About 12s. 6d. An attempt to record from personal 
observation and before it is too late primitive customs in the 
Balkans. 

On Alexander’s Track to the Indus. Sir Aurel Stein. Macmillan. 21s. We 
may be certain that it will be a fascinating combination of travel, 
archeology and history, culminating in Sir Aurel Stein’s trium- 
phant identification of Aornos, the scene of Alexander’s great 
victory. 

Roman London. R. G. Collingwood and Others. H.M. Stationery Office. 
18s. The previous works of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments are guarantees that this will be a complete register of 
all that is known and can be safely conjectured about Roman 
London. 


ART 


The Art of the Cave Dweller. Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. Murray. 18s. 
Both from the archeological and esthetic side a book of the first 
importance. 

The People’s Album of London Statues. Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth. ros. 6d. 
Such a subject, by affording so many opportunities for satire and 
discrimination, should prove one exactly suited to the author’s 
elegant and ferocious pen. 
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The Gothic North. Sacheverell Sitwell. Duckworth. 2 5s. The Northern 
counterpart of the author’s previous book on Southern Baroque. 

The Gothic Revival. Kenneth Clark. Constable. 21s. An interesting 
study of a neglected and peculiarly national topic; contains the 
first vivid character sketch of Pugin. 

A London Reverie. Fifty-six drawings by Joseph Pennell. Macmillan. 
25s. With an Introductory Essay by J. C. Squire. A charming 
record ofa London which the middle-aged are beginning to forget 
and the young have never seen. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


The Life of Alcibiades. E. F. Benson. Benn. 12s. 6d. Mr. Benson’s Drake 
was a very spirited biography. 

Charles Fames Fox. John Drinkwater. Benn. 25s. Readable, but parti- 
san biography. Charles Fox never thought as well of himself or as 
badly of anybody as his biographer does. 

Richelieu. Hilaire Belloc. Benn. 25s. Sure to be vivid and extra- 
ordinarily well pulled together. 

Charles Darwin. Henshaw Ward. Murray. 21s. Well documented from 
Darwin’s own journals and letters: a sound and thorough piece of 
biography. 

Gilbert White. Walter Johnson. Murray. 15s. Fresh material from White’s 
papers has been used in this biography. 

Napoleon: The Man of Destiny. D. Merezhkovsky. Dent. 6s. The author 
is a very acute, vivid student of human nature (see his study of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky). 

Recollections of Rossetti. Hall Caine. Cassell. 5s. Excellent descriptions 
of Rossetti during the last year and a half of his life. 

Danton. Hilaire Belloc. (New Introduction.) Nisbet. 12s. 6d. One of 
his kest books. 

Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Constable. 42s. 

Letters of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. Middleton Murry. 2 vols. 
Constable. 15s. Read with the already published Journal, these 
letters are in effect an autobiography. 

The Life of Charles M. Doughty. The late D. G. Hogarth. Oxford Press. 
18s. Doughty is Arabia Deserta; Mr. Hogarth has added fresh 
details of that heroic adventure and completed the story of 
Doughty’s otherwise quiet and secluded lite. 

The Life and Letters of George Darley. Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford 
Press. 18s. The first full study of this most pathetic, genuine, and 
little read poet. 

Austin Dobson. Some Notes. Alban Dobson. Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 
Most welcome records of a very sympathetic figure and true man 


of letters. 
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Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-91. Florence Emily Hardy. 
Macmillan. 25s. Much of the Life was seen by Hardy himself, and 
is therefore authoritative in an exceptional sense. 

Life and Letters of Sir Norman Lockyer. T. Mary Lockyer and Winifred 
L. Lockyer, with the assistance of Prof. H. Dingle. Macmillan. 21s. 
A personal and scientific record. 

Aubrey Beardsley. Haldane Macfall. Lane. 15s. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that no full account of Beardsley has appeared before. 
Mr. Macfall has made a valuable contribution to the history of 
esthetic ideas in England. 

Wellington. The Hon. Oliver Brett. Heinemann. 15s. 

Great Short Biographies of the World. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. A most interesting collection. Editor and pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on their happy idea. 

The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. Well edited and entertaining. 

The Farington Diary. Vol. VIII. Joseph Farington. Hutchinson. 21s. 
Farington has made his place as one of the chief sources of social 
history. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Selected Letters. Introduction by Robert Bridges. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. A condensation, with additions, of the original 
edition. 

Sir Martin Frobisher. William McFee. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Memorandum on Resignation. John Viscount Morley. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
An historic document of importance. 

The World Crisis: The Aftermath. Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
Thornton Butterworth. 25s. 


COUNTRY AND TRAVEL 


Comment from the Countryside. S. L. Bensusan. Noel Douglas. 10s. 6d. 
Sketches and dialogues of country life. Mr. Bensusan’s pastorals 
are among the best. 

Mediterranean Scenes. Arnold Bennett. Cassell. £1 1s. 

The Old Homes of Britain. Edited by Christopher Hussey. Country Life. 
5s. The beginning (five home counties) of what promises to be a 
most attractive series. 

Bohemian, Literary and Social Life in Paris. Sisley Huddleston. Harrap. 
21s. A rich collection of anecdotes and impressions of the French 
intelligentsia. 

Twelve Days. V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. A journey 
book in continuation of the Path to Teheran, with the same merits. 

Letters of Hernando Cortes, 1519-26. Routledge. 15s. Cortes’s dispatches 
are as impressive as Cesar’s Commentaries with a romantic thrill 
of their own. ‘Sword never blunted pen, nor pen the sword.’ 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Apes and Parrots. Anthology of Parodies. J. C. Squire. Jenkins. 6s. 
Mr. Squire has written so many good parodies himself that he can 
be trusted to select them. 

Celtic Bards, Chiefs and Kings. George Borrow. (Published for the first 
time.) Ed. by Herbert G. Wright. Murray. 12s. This famous book 
has at last been reconstructed from surviving fragments. 

Swift's Verse. The late F. Elrington Ball. Murray. 153. 

Days of Fear. Frank Gallagher. Murray. 5s. A psychological study of 
the effect of extreme hunger on the mind ofa voluntary martyr. 
The Conquest of Montezuma’s Empire. Andrew Lang. Longmans. 5s. 

Founded on Prescott. 

Montaigne’s Essays. Florio’s translation. Introduction by Desmond 
MacCarthy. Illustrated. 3 vols. Dent. 22s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. Robert Paltock. Illustrated by 
Edward Bawden. Dent. £1 1s. 

The Modern Plutarch. John Cournos. Butterworth. 15s. Biographical 
essays on famous nineteenth-century figures, arranged in pairs, 
with comparisons. 

A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. Oliver Elton. 2 vols. Arnold. 
32s. This completes Professor Elton’s survey of English literature 
from 1730-1880, a fine and lasting piece of work. 

Goethe and Faust. F. M. Stawell and G. Lowes Dickinson. Bell. About 
15s. An interpretation of Goethe’s life in the light of Faust, and of 
Faust in the light of Goethe’s life. 

For Lancelot Andrewes. Collected Essays. T. S. Eliot. Faber @ Gwyer. 
6s. Seven studies of religious character, with an inner unity of 
intention. 

Proust. Clive Bell. Hogarth Press. About 4s. 6d. An attempt to get to 
the bottom of Proust. 

Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. H. J. C. Grierson. Hogarth Press. 
gs. 6d. Six lectures by one of the most scholarly interpreters of 
English literature. 

The Structure of the Novel. Edwin Muir. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. In 
contrast with Mr. Forster, Mr. Muir bases his study of the novel on 

lot. 

Tiollope: A Bibliography. Michael Sadleir. Constable. 42s. A book 
essential to collectors. 
Medieval Latin Lyrics. Helen Waddell. Constable. 21s. Fresh work in 
the delightful vein opened by The Wandering Scholars. ‘Texts from 

many sources with translations. 

Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Century. H. J. C. 
Grierson. Chatto @ Windus. 12s. 6d. Lectures on a subject of which 
Professor Grierson is the acknowledged master. 

The Glory that was Grub Street. St. John Adcock. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
Amusing studies of modern literary figures. 
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The Spiritual Quixote. Richard Graves. Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. Davies. 10s. 6d. Never quite forgotten, The Spiritual 
Quixote well deserved revival, for its own sake and the light it throws 
on eighteenth-century manners and ideas. 

The Life of Space. Maurice Maeterlinck. Allen @ Unwin. 6s. Mystical 
speculation based on the new mathematics. 

Form and Style in Poetry. W. P. Ker. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. The best 
statement of Ker’s fundamental ideas on poetry. 

Undertones of War. Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 

Three Reformers: Luther, Descartes, Rousseau. Jacques Maritain. Sheed 
& Ward. 7s. 6d. M. Jacques Maritain is a Catholic philosopher 
who has had much influence among the young generation in 
France. 

Survivals: Studies of the Modern Mind. Hilaire Belloc. Sheed @ Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill. Max Beerbohm. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Reprinted from limited complete edition. Fantastic and amusing, 
and exquisitely written. 

A Literary History of Persia. Late E. G. Browne. 4 vols. Cambridge 
University Press. About 21s. each. A re-issue of the standard work 
on Persian literature. 

William Cowper. Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Cape. 12s. 6d. Guaranteed by 
M. Fausset’s acute and sympathetic treatment of other poets. 

A Conversation with an Angel. H. Belloc. Cape. 7s. 6d. Collected essays. 

Complete Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Memoir by late Sir Edmund 
Gosse. Fanfrolico. £2 2s. Beddoes deserves to be more admired, and 
this will help. 

The Victorian Romantics. 1850-70. T. Earle Welby. Howe. £1 15s. A 

« documented history of the formation of the romantic and esthetic 
movement. 

Generally Speaking. ...G. K. Chesterton. Methuen. 6s. Collected essays. 

Old Friends in Fiction. Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. Studies in character. 

Wonderful Outings. E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. Collections (humorous). 

ec & Co. A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 6s. Collected pages (humor- 
ous). 

The World’s Workers. Capt. Harry Graham. Methuen. 5s. Scathing and 
amusing verse; technically skilful. 

Matthew Arnold. Hugh Kingsmill. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. A study of 
Matthew Arnold is needed. 

The Letters of Dorothy Osborne. Edited by G. C. Moore-Smith. Oxford 
Press. 21s. Starting from Sir Edwin Parry’s pioneer work, Mr. 
Moore-Smith has produced the final edition. Every reference and 
allusion is traced; every character identified; even the point at 


which Dorothy began to modernize her spelling is recorded. An 
admirable piece of work. 
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The Tragedy of John Ruskin. Amabel Williams-Ellis. Cape. 128. 6d. 
Novelist’s biography. 


DRAMA 


Three Plays. H. R. Lenormand. Introduction by Ashley Dukes. 
Gollancg. 10s. 6d. By a modern French playwright, whose work is 
expressive of contemporary psychological tendencies: bottles for 
new wine. 

The Angel that Troubled the Waters and Other Plays. Thornton Wilder. 
Longmans. 6s. 

The Circle of Chalk. James Laver. Heinemann. About 6s. By the author 
of A Stitch in Time. 

Easter and Other Plays. August Strindberg. Cape. 7s. 6d. This is the 
first volume issued by the trust founded with Bernard Shaw’s Nobel 
Prize money. 


FICTION 


Great Short Stories of Detection, Mystery and Horror. Edited by Dorothy 
L. Sayers. About 1,200 pages. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Quiet Cities. Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Women at the Pump. Knut Hamsun. Knopf. 1os. 6d. 

Lafcadio’s Adventures. André Gide. Translated by Dorothy Bussy. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. Admirable translation of a fantastic book with hints 
of a philosophy of life in it which the reader may, or may not, take 
seriously. 

The Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories. His ‘Adventures’, ‘Memoirs’, 
‘Return’, ‘His Last Bow’, and ‘The Case Book’. Murray. Pleasant 
to have them a// in one volume. 

The Unforgiven. P. N. Krassnoff. Allen @ Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The Silver Thorn. Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

What is Love? E. M. Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Gallantry. James Branch Cabell. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

My Brother Jonathan. Francis Brett Young. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The Closed Garden. Julian Green. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Jehovah's Day. Mary Borden. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

One of Those Ways. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Painted Pace. Oliver Onions. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Silver Circus: Stories. A. E. Coppard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of H.R.H. The Duke of Flamborough. Laurence Housman. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. An amusing skit. 

Roon. The Hon. Herbert Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Paying Guests. E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Sinner. Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Death in Venice. Thomas Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. By the author of The 
Magic Mountain, but a completely different kind of book. 

Come-by-Chance. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
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But Soft—We are Observed! Hilaire Belloc. Thirty-seven drawings by 
G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. Anonymous. Faber G Guwyer. 7s. 6d. 
This remarkable piece of autobiography by a well-known poet is 
being widely read and admired. 

A Little Less than Gods. Ford Madox Ford. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Point Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. Chatto @ Windus. tos. 6d. 

Action and Other Stories. C. E. Montague. Chatto @ Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The Old and the Young. Luigi Pirandello. Two volumes. Translated 
by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Chatto @ Windus. 7s. 6d. each. A re- 
markable historical novel of Sicilian life in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Mirgorod. Gogol. Translated by Constance Garnett. Chatto @ Windus. 


s. 6d. 
pres Edition of Tolstoy’s Works. Edited by Aylmer Maude. 
Twenty-one volumes. Oxford Press. £9 9s. To be completed in 
1930. Two volumes are out: The Plays, with an admirable 
Introduction by H. Granville-Barker, and Twenty-three Tales. It will 
be the only complete translation of Tolstoy’s works. 


HISTORY 


History of the English People, 1895-1905. Elie Halévy. Translated by 
E. I. Watkin. Benn. 25s. Halévy’s work, so far as it has gone, is by 
far the most thorough history of England in the nineteenth century. 

Gladstone and Palmerston. Philip Guedalla. Gollancz. 16s. Well-edited 
State correspondence. 

Wolfe in Scotland in the’45 and From 1749-53. J. T. Findlay. Longmans. 
15s. An interesting footnote to history. 

The Dictionary of English History. F. J. GC. Hearnshaw. Revised and 

‘enlarged. Cassell. 30s. A complete revision of an old friend, Low 
and Pulling, and an indispensable work of reference. 

‘The Cause’: A Short History of the Women’s Movement in Great Britain. 
Mrs. Ray Strachey. Bell. About 15s. A good survey, well 
illustrated. 

The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough. Hilaire Belloc. 
Arrowsmith, 21s. Lord Wolseley only wrote the first volume of his 
study of Marlborough. It is fortunate that the subject of his cam- 
paigns has now fallen into the hands of Mr. Belloc. 

The Monks of Kublai Khan. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. R.T.S. 12s. 6d. 
Fresh light on a very curious moment in history—the contact of 
Christianity and the Mongols in the thirteenth century. 

Petty-Southwell Correspondence. Edited by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Constable. 21s. Lord Lansdowne’s selections from his family papers 
are always excellently edited and of historical value. 

An Elizabethan Journal. Being a Record of Those Things Most Talked of 
During the Years 1591-94. G. B. Harrison. Constable. 25s. An 
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excellent idea. Mr. Harrison has made an imaginary diary out of 
actual records. 

Elizabeth and Essex. Lytton Strachey. Chatto & Windus. 15s. Eagerly 
expected. 

The Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff. Memoir by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher. Two volumes. Oxford Press. 42s. A fine record of 
one of the most influential teachers of his generation. 

The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press (1819-32). William H. Wickwar. 
Allen G@ Unwin. 16s. A very interesting episode, the particulars 
of which have hitherto been scattered over so many books and 
papers that the facts were difficult to grasp. 

The History of British Civilization. Esme Wingfield-Stratford. 2 vols. 
Routledge. 42s. An original, shrewd and readable, but very long 
book. Dr. Stratford has produced in effect a biography of the 
English nation, a record of its character and opinions in different 
situations. 

The Most Ancient East. V. Gordon Childe. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. Mr. 
Childe is making his way to the front rank of archeological 
historians. His learning and judgement make everything he writes 
worth attentive reading. 

The Unconquered Knight. Gutierre Diaz de Gamez. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Fine and romantic, well worth translating. 

Historical and Military Essays. The Hon. Sir John Fortescue. Macmillan. 
tos. 6d. Essays, including the striking and original study of 
George III based on the North correspondence which appeared 
in the Times. 

The Official History of the Gallipoli Campaign. Brig.-General Aspinall- 
Oglander. Heinemann. 15s. Certain to be interesting, and likely to 
be hotly debated. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VI. ‘The Rise of Rome’. Cambridge 
Press. About 35s. 

Life in the Middle Ages. Vol. II. ‘Chronicles, Science and Art’. By 
G. C. Coulton. Cambridge Press. About 7s. 6d. A republication in. 
more convenient shape of Mr. Coulton’s volume of collectanea. One 
of the best browsing books there is. 

How the Reformation Happened. Hilaire Belloc. Cape. 10s. 6d. This book. 
will hearten the faithful and exasperate the heretic. 

History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. J. W. Allen. 
Methuen. 218. 


JUVENILE 


Forget-me-not, and Lily of the Valley. Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 5s. 
Reprints of charming stories. 
The House at Pooh Corner. A. A. Milne. Decoration by Ernest H. 


Shepard. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
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More. Very Young Songs. A. A. Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Decoration by Ernest H. Shepard. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


POLITICS 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Edited by Prof. Charles Seymour. 
Vols. III and IV. Benn. £2 2s. From the entry of the United States 
into the War to the Peace. It is being held up for political reasons, 
which excites our curiosity. 

The Transit of Egypt. Lt.-Col. P. G. Elgood. Arnold. 18s. A history of 
Egypt broadening out into a detailed treatment of the present 
situation and its origins, by a thoroughly competent authority. 

Conservatism and Peace. Lord Cecil of Chelwood. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 
A political profession of faith. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Triumphs of Detection. George Dilnot. Bles. 16s. True detective stories 
of recent interest. 

My Chess System. A. Nimzovitch. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

The Psychology of Language. Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. 
Meader. Appleton. tos. 6d. 

The Conquest of Life. Dr. Serge Voronoff. Brentano. About 15s. 
Amazing. 


MUSIG 
Bekker’s Wagner. Milford. 16s. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


The Seas: Our Knowledge of Life in the Sea and How It is Gained. F. S. 

* Russell, D.Sc., B.A., and C. M. Yonge, D.Sc. Warne. 12s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour. H. Eliot Howard. 
Cambridge Press. About 42s. The mind of a bird, inferred from close 
observation of his doings. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. Elie Halévy. Faber & Gwyer. 30s. 
A translation of a book which students of English history have 
always recognized as a masterpiece. 

Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. Johnston and L. G. 
Struthers. Allen G Unwin. About 16s. The first English version of 
the original Logic (1812-16) which has been lost sight of in the 
mass of Hegel’s subsequent work and commentaries thereon. 

An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. 
Kegan Paul. 18s. 

The Learned Knife. Lawrence Hyde. Howe. 12s. 6d. A striking piece of 
modernism. Close grained and requiring to be read with patience, 
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it is significant of the movement against rationalism and towards 
mysticism which is visibly spreading among the younger philo- 
sophers. 

Psychology and Modern Materialism. William McDougall. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. Mr. McDougall is, if not at the head, at the centre of 
present-day psychologists, and can always be trusted. 


POETRY 

Winter Words. Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. Nature said to 
Thomas Hardy: ‘You shall not be a poet’. He replied: ‘I will’— 
and succeeded. 

Collected Poems of D. H. Lawrence. 2 vols. Secker. 21s. 100 signed copies, 
42s. Very important and original. 

Twelve Idylls and Other Poems. Lascelles Abercrombie. Secker. 6s. 

Complete Poems of Lord Alfred Douglas. Secker. 10s. 6d. His merits are 
not recognized as they deserve to be, and will be. 

Five Poems. Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 153. 

The Oxford Book of Regency Verse. Edited by H. S. Milford. Oxford 
Press. 8s. 6d. An anthology from Lyrical Ballads to the beginning 
of the Victorian age. 

The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. Oxford Press. 
6s. A cheap re-issue of the great edition. 

The Idols. Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 5s. 

Midsummer Night. John Masefield. Heinemann. 6s. 

The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies. Cape. 7s. 6d. A collected 
edition containing all the pieces which Mr. Davies considers 
worthy of preservation. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

Readings from Friedrich von Htigel. Edited by Algar Thorold. Dent. 
7s. 6d. Well worth doing. Von Hiigel’s influence has been, and still 
is, very considerable, but his books were not easily accessible to the 
general reader. The selections are well chosen to illustrate the 
main lines of his thought. 

Personal Experiences of Religious Fanaticism. Hannah Whitall Smith. 
Faber & Gwyer. 12s. 6d. A very curious and candid book by a once 
famous evangelist, written in her old age and containing accounts 
of cases in which religious enthusiasm has degenerated into sex 
excitement. 

Christianity and Islam Under the Sultans. The late F. W. Hasluck. 2 vols. 
Oxford Press. £3 38. The magnum opus of a scholar whose knowledge 
of religious conditions in the Near East was unique. 


SCIENCE 


The Bases of Modern Science. J. W. N. Sullivan. Benn. 15s. Mr. Sullivan 
is one of the best expounders of the new mathematics. 
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READERS’ REPORTS 


Orlando: A Biography by Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 
gs.) I had better record my impressions of Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf’s new book in the actual sequence in which they 
occurred. First: the promise of a new book from Mrs. 
Woolf’s pen, a sense of delightful expectancy and a recol- 
lection of her novels as I had enjoyed them in the past. 
Would it be another Mrs. Dalloway I should meet, busy 
among her shoppings and intricate feminine reveries, or 
such a one as the charming maternal heroine of To the 
Lighthouse, sitting with folded hands amid her noisy troop 
of children and mob of queerly assorted guests? Then, the 
title-page of the book itself: Orlando: A Biography; and the 
frontispiece, ‘Orlando as a Boy’, followed by ‘Orlando as 
Ambassador’, both family portraits, the second of which 
might have been painted by Vandyke; then, thirty pages 
later, a shock, ‘Orlando on her Return to England’, the 
photograph of a lady in white satin and pearls, repre- 
senting, apparently, the features of a well-known novelist 
and authoress of modern Georgics; ‘Orlando at the 
Present Time’, the same lady with dogs and stick, leaning 
against a five-barred gate—all this preluded by a fore- 
word, expressing Mrs. Woolf’s profuse acknowledge- 
ments to various authorities and notabilities, ancient and 
modern, which include the name of Laurence Sterne— 
that last, I think, an acknowledgement Mrs. Woolf should 
properly have underlined, since a perusal of the book 
makes it particularly striking. Incredible as the derivation 
may seem, Mrs. Woolf’s new book, while remaining un- 
mistakably Mrs. Woolf, is thickly strewn with reminis- 
cences of Tristram Shandy. It is as full of surprises, in a 
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minor feminine key it is almost as exuberant and unex- 
pected, even going so far as to emulate the trick of 
suspended animation, best exemplified in the famous 
sentence which concludes the opening chapter of Sterne’s 
magnum opus: ‘Pray, what was your father saying?— 
Nothing.’ Besides which, Mrs. Woolf has a kindred knack 
of imposing the most extravagant turns of her narrative 
upon a reader, simply by ignoring the existence of any 
obstacle. Orlando was a man, she tells us, caught a pass- 
ing glimpse of Shakespeare, met Queen Elizabeth and 
went on an embassy to the Grand Turk, 7s nowadays a 
woman, wins literary prizes, and is photographed in 
white satin and pearls. Orlando’s sex fluctuates, but the 
reader, by this time, quite dazzled and helpless, no more 
resents the ambiguous gender of Mrs. Woolf’s protagonist 
than he resents being kept in ignorance as to exactly how 
severe and how irreparable had been the damage inflicted 
upon young Shandy by the accident of the suddenly 
descending window-sash. Half-way through the book his 
interest will, I dare say, flag a little; it will pick up again 
soon enough. The prospect that confronts him is, he will 
find, beginning to change its character. Imagine Proust 
determining to celebrate his preoccupation with Madame 
de Guermantes in the pages of a short prose romance. 
Her fascination, we know, was implicit in the multiple 
associations of her name and ancestry; in her features he 
traced the features of innumerable progeners, from 
Gilbert le Mauvais onwards, till he saw them eventually 
concentratedand embodied within the limits of her single 
person, in her high cheek-bones and in the masculine 
curve of her nose. ‘She shall be a hermaphrodite’, he 
would have said; ‘during my brief fantastic expedition I 
will release the fund of images and colours her presence 
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raises in my mind... .” Then let a reader imagine that the 
novelist is not Proust, but Mrs. Virginia Woolf at her most 
typical. A puzzling, at rare moments disappointing, but 
on the whole extremely enjoyable and remarkable book. 


Winter Words, by Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) ‘This 
is not the place to canvass Thomas Hardy’s merits as a 
poet, and of the present volume I must be content with 
remarking that, while the larger number of poems printed 
here were presumably written during the last half-dozen 
years of his life, it also includes verses dated as early as 
1901, thrown in, no doubt, by way. of make-weight—- 
which is a pity since it detracts from the effect of the 
whole. Still, what an extraordinary old age!—the same 
ungainly, plodding, vigorous measures, the same abrupt 
felicities, the same immense, all-pervading atmosphere of 
gloom: Winter Words issuing out of a wintry landscape or 
the dankest period of early spring, yellow leaves flattened 
in the mud and the mist clinging along the newly turned- 
up earth of the furrows. The poet himself, just as Max 
Beerbohm drew him, perambulates briskly enough with 
his waterproof and sturdy-looking unfurled umbrella and 
pauses to notice a crocus in the hedge; he notices, too, that, 
behind the hedge, some farmer, as farmers will, has left 
one of his dead lambs to rot under the open sky. A nau- 
seating stench, which he doesn’t much relish, it is true; I 


am not quite sure, on the other hand, that he positively 
dislikes it. 


Montrose, by Fohn Buchan. (Nelson. 215.) This book will 
rank as the final biography of Montrose, and it is in every 
way adequate to its subject. Solid research; vivid narra- 
tive; judicial, but spirited, estimates of persons and parties. 
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Among all the flimsies and whimsies which are passed off 
as history, it is a pleasure to handle sound and durable 
stuff like this, and to recommend it without reserve to 
students and readers. 


Point. Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 
ros. 6d.) Like Gide in the Faux Monnayeurs, among the 
other personages to whom he introduces us in his new 
long novel, Mr. Aldous Huxley includes a novelist, en- 
gaged upon one of the many parallel themes treated by 
Mr. Huxley himself. Like Gide’s Oncle Edouard, Mr. 
Huxley’s Philip Quarles keeps a note-book, pages of 
which are interpolated in the text; he, too, plays an 
individual part, but is also a convenient mouthpiece for 
the author’s own impersonal interjections. Between the 
pair of novelists, the real and the fictitious, there exists an 
inevitable sympathy, and even a certain correspondence 
of outward traits. These superficial resemblances, though 
aware of the danger he runs in thus confusing creature 
and creator, a critic of Mr. Huxley’s work would be in- 
human did he not exploit. ‘His books might be so much 
better’, Mr. Huxley’s imaginary novelist exclaims, ‘if only 
he could resign himself to being less amusing’. Well, that 
is a suggestion which any of Mr. Huxley’s admirers may 
have ventured, during a perusal of his earlier work: much, 
much better! But now Mr. Huxley has produced a book 
far less amusing than his wont, indeed, hardly amusing at 
all, and the critic wonders whether, perhaps, he has not 
made a mistake. It is a development, of course, bound 
sooner or later to occur. Ever since the publication of 
Crome Yellow, a charming little satire in the Romantic 
vein, agreeably pranked and diversified by the promise of 
nobler things, Mr. Huxley would seem to have been 
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gradually and painfully struggling outside the narrow 
limits of his original sentimental-satiric manner, a leg 
here, an arm there, as uncomfortable as Alice in the White 
Rabbit’s parlour, stretching an enormous hand through 
the tiny window-frame and making determined snatches 
in the void, listening for the resultant tinkle of broken 
glass. Crome Yellow showed Mr. Huxley already grown 
rather large for his surroundings, but still small enough to 
run up and down stairs, slam the doors, and make ‘apple- 
pies’ in the sheets of empty beds; Antic Hay and These 
Barren Leaves represent progressive stages of his imprison- 
ment. At last, he has fairly prised the roof off, and is free 
to wander where he pleases. He reaches the Mad Tea 
Party; Point Counter Point is a report of its proceedings. 
The March Hare and the Mad Hatter, figures vaguely 
recognizable as, say—I make the identification at random 
—Mr. D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Middleton Murry, are 
seated side by side amid a disarray of unwashed plates 
and tea-cups (the condition of modern life as they envisage 
it), and enjoy prolonged controversial exchanges, their 
general tone often strangely reminiscent of the peculiar 
gloomy intensity of that historic encounter. Meanwhile, 
they lean their elbows upon the shy resentful Dormouse, 
or playfully thrust him head downwards into the pot. He 
is the acutely self-conscious, morbidly incapable young 
man whom Mr. Huxley loves to depict. Grimly introverted 
and mercifully aloof from the noisy discussions of his 
friends, he broods the usual unsuccessful love-affair. Poor 
young man! his fate, no doubt, was predestined; still, in 
his new avatar Mr. Huxley, I think, might really have 
allowed him a different object for his passion; it is cruel 
to have fobbed him off like this with a palpable réchauffé 
of Myra Viveash! 
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Yes, the old tricks of characterization recur, though 
blurred and considerably distorted like the tattooings on a 
fat man’s skin. The familiar personages, once endowed 
with an unpleasant yet vivid life of their own, are more 
languid in their movements; their entities are less con- 
crete. The relation of the characters one to another is less 
distinct than of old, and the entire novel, gaining in 
dignity and magnitude, has proportionately lost in shape. 
Treating, as he does, simultaneously a large number of 
parallel themes, Mr. Huxley’s narrative could not be other 
than episodic; yet, had his contrapuntal science been 
adequate to the occasion, he might, we feel, have married 
these divergent themes in a single impressive harmony. 
Impressive the intention is; but, during the execution of 
it, we miss the pervading harmony which would have 
given the bewildering multiplicity of his characters a 
common value, and each of them, while remaining osten- 
sibly just as detached and remote from his fellows, a 
certain readily ascertainable place in the intricacies of the 
complete design. This Mr. Huxley has failed to do, but in 
the process of his failure has produced a very entertaining 
and readable book. Having finally accommodated his 
sight to Mr. Huxley’s altered perspectives, a reader of 
Point Counter Point will discover, among its six hundred 
closely-printed pages, many delightful excursions into 
pure satire and, generally, much curious and unkind 
observation of human life. The disadvantages of the book 
are disadvantages incidental to the writer’s growth. The 
business of making a livelihood nowadays compels many 
writers to grow up in public. Hypocritically, we deplore 
the fact. As far as Mr. Aldous Huxley is concerned, it is a 
spectacle I should be sorry to forgo. 
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The appearance in English form of a long and impor- 
tant novel by Pirandello (The Old and the Young. Chatto G 
Windus. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each), translated by Mr. C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff is, of course, an event of considerable literary 
magnitude. A previous and much. shorter novel, Shoot, 
published several years back, proved, frankly, a disap- 
pointing and exasperating book. Neither the author nor 
the translator were at their best. The intricacies of 
Pirandello’s narrative method seemed unusually sterile. 
Mr. Moncrieff has raised the standards of English transla- 
tion immeasurably higher than he found them; he himself 
is sometimes apt to suffer in the light of his own former 
brilliant essays. You will notice, if you analyse his render- 
ings of Proust and Stendhal, that their peculiar felicity 
largely depends on the meticulous closeness with which 
he has followed the lines of the original text. For this 
purpose Italian does not suit him so well; hence a prose 
style, particularly easy and smooth in his masterly versions 
of Swann and the Chartreuse, in Shoot and in the present 
novel becomes, if not involved, by comparison difficult 
and diffuse. J vecchi e 2 giovant has been recognized by an 
Italian critic as Pirandello’s ‘central work’. The scene is 
laid in Sicily; but it is not the Sicily of English travellers, 
aromatic and warm, strewn among the asphodel with 
honey-coloured marble fragments—a wintry Sicily in mire 
and rain, peopled by grasping landowners, strike-leaders 
and strike-breakers, usurers, and down-at-heel journalists. 
The story covers an extraordinarily broad field, compels 
your admiration; the manner of the telling refuses any 
concession to your interest. Pirandello’s narrative ap- 
proach is curiously bare and dry. He sees the motive first, 
the theoretical outline of a relationship, the moral 
anatomy of a personage; then proceeds to clothe it in a 
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garment, now and again extremely scanty, of human flesh 
and blood. The world he creates is significant, but often 
phantasmal. That, at least, is the impression left on my 
mind by a book which may provoke as startling a diversity 
of opinions as it numbers characters. It deserves to be 
widely read. 


Shapes That Pass (Murray. 16s.) is an unusually readable 
book of reminiscences by Julian Hawthorne, son of the 
American novelist. The author’s memory is not merely 
retentive (all memory-mongers are that), but it is dis- 
criminating as well. He remembers, for example, Leighton 
at a dinner-party and the impression of success and 
surpassing elegance he made upon a young man; some 
significant remark casually thrown off by Carlyle in old 
age; Alma Tadema’s guttural optimism and how queer 
he looked in his pyjamas. 


Jipping Street, by Kathleen Woodward. (Longmans. 6s.) A 
remarkable and really delightful book. Miss Woodward 
is the biographer of queens; she was also fortunate 
enough, from the point of view of her career as a writer, 
to spend the best part of her childhood and adolescence 
in Bermondsey, the squalidest of London slums. Instruc- 
tive as a lesson in sociology, Fipping Street is impressive as 
an essay in literature. We can forgive the occasionally 
sentimental cast of her reminiscences, and may pass over 
the rather pretentious vagueness of diction with which 
she is apt to clothe them. But the material itself! For, after 
all, there is nothing that so effectually brings out the 
innate picturesqueness of the human character asa violent 
extreme either of poverty or of affluence. Miss Wood- 
ward’s book is full of such portraits: her grandmother, 
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who cast off a drunken, bullying husband and vowed she 
would never set eyes on him again; he drowned himself, 
and his corpse was washed up at Mortlake; his wife’s 
hatred persisted beyond the grave; she refused to identify 
the body! I hope that Miss Woodward’s book on Queen 
Mary will bring her great wealth; I shall look forward to 
another volume which will deal, in a fashion just as fresh 
and surprising, with a world of millionaire Dukes and 
horse-racing multi-millionaires from the Levant. 


The Closed Garden, by Fulian Green. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Assuming that, like the reporter, he comes to Julian Green’s 
new novel considerably prejudiced by the account M. 
Maurois gives of the author’s style and creative method 
(a ruthlessly objective manner, seclusion in the Auvergne, 
and habits of mechanical industry, etc. etc.—the complete 
paraphernalia, in fact, of a minor Flaubertian), it would 
be a very insensitive or else a very obdurate critic who suc- 
ceeded in withholding his suffrage until the end. Julian 
Green is the French-speaking child of American parents; 
this is his second book. The effect it makes is gradual; but, 
when at length it has established its hold upon the reader, 
it obsesses his entire interest; and he, too, feels himself 
imprisoned in the provincial tedium of the Mesurats’ 
villa; he, too, shares Adrienne Mesurat’s sickly fetichism 
which endows the walls of the house opposite and the 
figure of the plain commonplace little country doctor who 
inhabits them with a kind of almost supernatural attrac- 
tiveness and desirability. He accompanies her flight; in 
memory re-lives the horror of unfriendly streets and the 
midnight miseries of a lonely hotel-bedroom. Enjoyable 
as only a thoroughly depressing book can be enjoyable. 
Well translated by Mr. Henry Longan Stuart. 
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Soldiers’ Tales, edited by the Hon. Sir Fohn Fortescue. (Peter 
Davies. 75. 6d. per volume.) The publishers of this series have 
had a good idea. The stories told by soldiers of their 
campaigns are usually stranger than fiction, and even if 
the details be embroidered by vanity or exaggerated by 
senility, they serve to give us a picture of war more vivid 
and interesting than the grave biographies of successful 
generals. The six volumes that have now appeared are 
well-known examples of natural story-telling; two are 
translations from the French, and the rest reprints. Each 
volume contains a valuable introduction by Sir John 
Fortescue, whose expert knowledge of all the arts of war 
enables him to put the reader rapidly into the historical 
atmosphere necessary for the appreciation of the book. 
The Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, always a popular book, 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of the series. His descrip- 
tion of Napoleon’s adventure in Russia and the miseries 
of the disastrous retreat provides, if read in conjunction 
with Mr. Belloc’s book, a complete account of that 
dramatic event; complete, that is, if we are content with 
history and forget the art of War and Peace. Captain 
Coignet conducts us through fifteen years of Napoleon’s 
career from Marengo to Waterloo; Rifleman Harris 
records the early years of the war in the Peninsula, 
Captain Mercer the campaign of Waterloo. These are 
personal narratives, more interesting to us than the 
detached views of a staff officer, Sir Henry Bunbury, on 
Some Passages on the Great War with France, and more 
convincing than the Life and Entertaining Adventures of 
Mrs. Christian Davies, in which the illusion is destroyed by 

following too closely the form of the seventeenth-century 
novel. It is doubtful whether this last should have been 
included in the series. It may not have been written by 
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Defoe, in spite of its stylistic resemblance to Moll Flanders, 
but it certainly was not written by Mrs. Davies. But the 
books make good reading, describing war when it was 
still superficially picturesque, though, none the less, 
fundamentally cruel and disgusting. 


Blake’s Innocence and Experience, by Joseph H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. (Dent. 215..net) I began this book with mixed feelings. 
I have my own Blake: I am rather touchy about him: 
and of the two schools of Blake scholarship I belong 
to the academic, and I find the homiletic style into 
which Mr. Wicksteed occasionally drops, altogether too 
bright and brotherly. But, after all, the real division is 
between those critics who like Blake and those who don’t. 
Mr. Wicksteed not only likes Blake but wants to find out 
what he means, and is not afraid of the results. I was long 
ago converted to his interpretation of the J/lustrations of 
the Book of job, and have now found myself accepting 
most of his interpretations of the Songs. 

He begins with the germ, the three ‘Songs of Innocence’ 
which occur most unexpectedly in the MS. of An Island in 
the Moon. About the Island itself he is a little superior and 
patronizing; the Blake who might have developed on 
those lines would certainly not have lent himself to homi- 
letic treatment. But Mr. Wicksteed shows very convin- 
cingly why he did not. When he comes to the drafts of the 
‘Songs of Innocence’ in the Rossetti MS. it is touch and 
go, because he tries to get behind them to the actual and 
domestic experiences out of which they sprang. I can only 
say that in my opinion, he has got pretty near the truth, 
mainly because he never loses hold of the fact that Blake 
was not only a poet, an artist, a prophet, a genius, etc., 
but one of ourselves, if not one of our children or grand- 
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children. While Byron, in his most libertine phase, was at 
heart a terrified evangelical, who thought that mixed 
bathing, even within the circle of the marriage ring, was 
“very indelicate’ (and this in Venice 1817), Blake was 
far beyond all that sort of thing. He knew as much about 
repressions and complexes as any psycho-analyst-of them 
all; rather more, because he knew his own, and they leave 
theirs sticking out of their pages. He discovered in the 
course of his own spiritual conflicts and experiments, that 
experience is no worse than innocence, and that the lamb 
and the tiger in us can, by a fearless tamer, be made to 
lie down together. All this, with much incidental com- 
mentary ofa penetrating kind, appears in Mr. Wicksteed’s 
exposition. I should add that the reproductions are the 
best to be had at the price, and Mr. Wicksteed’s com- 
ments on them are much to the point. No one who loves 
the Songs need be afraid of this book: he will like and 
understand them all the better for it. 


Donne the Craftsman, by Pierre Legouis. (Didwer, Paris.) It is 
surprising that Donne, a poet far from being universally 
admired in England, or even understood, should be a 
subject for the dissertation of a foreigner. M. Legouis has 
written in English a short, but well-documented essay 
upon the structure of the ‘Songs and Sonnets’. ‘The greater 
part of his essay is devoted to a study of Donne’s prosody, 
and to an analysis of the large number of metrical forms 
he employed. His ‘dualistic explanation’ of Donne’s 
practice is interesting, and, I think, convincing. Donne 
sometimes allowed thought and feeling to shape their 
metrical mould, in which case the first stanza of the 
poem is better than the subsequent ones, where the mould 


is fixed, and the poet has to force his ideas into it. At other 
D 
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times, though less frequently, having chosen a conven- 
tional stanza-form, he was compelled to arrange his ideas 
in that particular form, in which case the later stanzas in 
the poem, that is to say when he has become accustomed 
to the metrical design, are the best. Not only the 
specialist, but the common reader as well, will find some- 
thing of interest in this essay. 


Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare, by W. W. Greg. 
(Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d.) Dr. Greg’s epoch-making 
British Academy lectures a Declaration of Independence, 
the Shakespearian scholar’s final sundering from the 
fumbling dilettanti whose muddying of the waters has 
delayed the finding of much treasure trove. Shakespear- 
ian emendation is no longer to bea sort of absurd missing- 
word competition in which all are free to join, under the 
understanding that nobody has positive knowledge of 
what is the missing word. Within the last decennium, or 
since the publication of Mr. A. W. Pollard’s Shakespeare’s 
Fight with the Pirates, Shakespearian emendation has been 
rescued from empiricism. Time was when mere aptness of 
conjecture sufficed, but henceforth, to gain consideration, 
the investigator must be prepared to prove the correctness 
of his emendation by showing in what particular way the 
corruption arose. Bit by bit, certain rules of the game have 
sprung up which none can ignore, and the prime virtue 
of Dr. Greg’s lecture is that it carefully formulates those 
rules and demonstrates their working. Before them the 
most audacious of sciolists must necessarily stand aghast, 
since their proper application demands years of pre- 
paratory training. Not to be laughed out of court, the 
future Shakespearian emendator will require to have a 
multiplicity of accomplishments, as well as the intuitive 
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and inductive powers of a Sherlock Holmes, which will, of 
course, rank high. He will have to possess a sound know- 
ledge of Elizabethan English in all its spoken and written 
complexities, of early stage history and theatrical customs, 
and to be an expert in the science of paleography and 
bibliography. So scanty are the rewards that there can 
never be more than a handful of thoroughgoing investiga- 
tors of this order, but now that the ardent American 
scholar is co-operating so effectively in the work, there is 
abundant hope that increasing knowledge, born of fresh- 
mindedness and systematic research, will achieve solutions 
of many of the Shakespearian problems which still baffle 
inquiry. It will be a long and toilsome journey, on a rough 
road with many delaying forks. Dr. Greg has pioneered 
some of the way and erected several very helpful signposts. 


Modern Book-Production. (The Studio Ltd. 215.) In scope 
and intention this volume differs little from Printing of 
To-day, recently noticed in these columns. Apart from 
reproductions of book-bindings in the modern German 
manner (of which, unfortunately, there is no English 
equivalent to reproduce), Modern Book-Production ofters 
nearly 300 specimen pages from books printed in recent 
years in Great Britain, the Continent, and the United 
States, together with fourteen summaries by specialists of 
the development of printing in the countries represented. 
The unnamed editor, in his not very weighty Foreword, 
does not state the period from which his undated plates 
are drawn, nor are the types used specified. Many of the 
illustrations are badly shadowed, or lose their value from 
excessive reduction, or appear on an intensely unpleasant 
shiny paper (the specimen from Horace, p. 56, which 
combines two of these faults, is a travesty of the delightful 
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original); and the printer has clumsily allowed the final 
plate to face an end-paper. These defects, which are 
probably due to the publisher’s desire to give (as he cer- 
tainly has) a great deal for a guinea, do not impair the 
excellence of the introductory essays (Mr. Bernard New- 
digate is particularly good) and should not prevent the 
typographical student from adding this imposing volume 
to his reference shelves. 


Oddities: A Book of Unexplained Facts, by Lt.-Commander 
Rupert T. Gould (Philip Allan & Co. Lid. 12s. 6d.), is a re- 
statement (by a hydrographical expert and historian of 
the chronometer) of eleven unsolved problems which, at 
one time or another, have engaged the attention of the 
scientific public. Those who, by intensive reading, have 
acquired a second-sight into the minds of Mr. Edgar 
Wallace and his rivals, so that they can predict, from the 
opening pages, the closing scenes of most detective novels, 
will find a stimulating change, from books with too easy 
solutions, in this book with no solutions at all. They must 
decide for themselves whether or not Orffyreus did 
actually find the secret of perpetual motion, or Andrew 
Crosse produce living insects by prolonged electrical 
treatment of poisonous solutions fatal to all normal ani- 
mal life. With all the available evidence before them, such 
readers can make up their own minds as to whether the 
crew of the English brig Renovation saw, thought they saw, 
or pretended to see, two three-masted ships on an ice-floe 
in April 1851; and, if the ships were seen, what ships they 
were. Certainly it would appear that the mathematicians 
Mersenne and Fermat, as also Bottineau, ‘The Wizard of 
Mauritius’, were in possession of truths now lost to us, 
that Antonio de la Roche was a careless observer, and 
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Captain Benjamin Morell a lavish liar. But the author 
does not encourage us to be dogmatic; in most cases he is 
commendably sceptical of all solutions, including his own, 
and presents such facts as are recorded concerning his 
mysteries with a clarity, impartiality, and humour all 
equally judicial. 


The Real Presence. By A. C. Bouquet. (Cambridge University 
Press. 4s.) Dr. Bouquet is nothing if he is not modern in all 
that concerns the outlook on theology, and the influence 
of the Zeitgeist is quite clear in his learned and lucid book. 
Comparative religion and anthropology leave their mark 
on every line of it, and if any one measures it by a work 
published, say, halfa century ago, he will be able to gauge 


the distance we have travelled. By a skilful employment 
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of the methods of comparative religion, he shows the 
parallelism of localization emphasized by Hinduism and 
by Roman Catholicism, working out from this angle a 
curious resemblance between these two religions. It is as 
old as the days of the missionary Huc, and it is as new as 
our own. The author appositely quotes from the Sankara: 


O Lord, pardon my three sins. 

I have in contemplation clothed in form Thee Who art 
formless: 

I have in praise described Thee Who art ineffable: 

And in visiting shrines I have ignored Thine omni- 
presence. 


By a no less skilful employment of the methods of anthro- 
pology, Dr. Bouquet also shows how incessantly man all 
over the world has occupied himself in clothing in form 
the One Whois formless. The whole of his book is thought- 
provoking, but none more so than this section. He insists 
that man, do what he may, cannot rid himself of the 
localization in cultus of the Divine presence. This is 
evident in countless directions. Take one: the Evangelical 

“Churchman who lays all his stress on the absence of ritual 
in church is sometimes a Freemason who lays all his stress 
on the presence of ritual in the proceedings of his lodge. 
The truth is that there is no such thing as the pure 
iconoclast, for, sooner or later, he adopts a form of 
localization in one department which he rejectsin another. 
Nor will the compartment theory of the intellect com- 
pletely explain his attitude. 


Astronomy and Cosmogony, by F, H. Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 315. 6d.), is an 
alarming book to the ordinary reader, for a very great 
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deal of its four hundred odd pages is taken up with the 
mathematical demonstrations of his conclusions, which is 
essential to the ‘rigidly argued’ treatise its author claims 
it to be. But the ordinary reader can take the scientific 
demonstration on trust—the author being Dr. Jeans— 
and will then find in the numbered paragraphs of each 
chapter dealing with conclusions, and in the final chapter 
itself, the quintessence of the brilliant thinking and tireless 
experimentation of years—what Dr. Jeans describes as a 
broad and simple view of the whole subject. It is rather as 
though one had to pay a big entrance fee to climb a 
five hundred foot scaffolding in order to reach a tiny 
observatory at the summit, knowing that, once there, an 
incomparable view of the heavens and the earth, un- 
obtainable elsewhere, would be obtained. Whether we go 
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up or not, all depends on how much we want to see that 
view! To those whose intellectual curiosity is strong, the 
book will be a treasure. 

Briefly, Dr. Jeans tells us that the original concept of 
Laplace needs modification in the light of more recent 
knowledge of the structure and behaviour of atoms, 
whilst, reciprocally, the new cosmogony he himself un- 
folds reveals to us that ‘. . . in a sense the secret of the 
structure of the atom is written across the heavens in the 
diameters of the stars’—a sentence as pregnant as Dr. J.S. 
Haldane’s pronouncement that ‘to get near life we must 
go to the atom’. The interest of Dr. Jeans’s new cos- 
mogony lies just in this, that it seems to do for the birth 
and development of the universe what the work of 
Darwin and of the host of biological students who have 
acted on his hints has done for our knowledge of plant, 
animal, and human life—it brings into cosmogony an ex- 
quisite order in which mechanism is absent and the play 
and counterplay of a thousand contingent conjunctions 
leaves room for an almost infinite variety of pattern. The 
cosmogonist is concerned only with ‘kosmo-genetic’ 
events; but the imagination of the intellectually curious 
reader can win from a really scientific cosmogony, such as 
is this of Dr. Jeans’, food for profound reflection. The 
author’s closing words are: ‘Mankind is at the very be- 
ginning of its existence; on the astronomical time-scale it 
has lived for a few brief moments, and has only just begun 
to notice the cosmos outside itself. It is, perhaps, hardly 
likely to interpret its surroundings aright in the first few 
moments its eyes are open’. None the less, the ‘broad 
view’ Dr. Jeans provides can but kindle in the inquiring 
mind a new realization of the beauty of the processes 
which are variously called growth, or evolution—or Life 
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in-its wider and deeper connotation. To such, the few 
pages of ‘Conclusion’ will be valuable, just because of the 
scientific accuracy which has made the demonstration 
possible. 


Writing Aloud, by F. D. Beresford. (Collins.6s.) An interest- 
ing experiment which should be read apart altogether 
from one’s private opinion of Mr. Beresford’s work as a 
novelist. It is, however, likely to interest those concerned 
with the writing and criticism of fiction rather than those 
who read novels to relieve tedium. By means of a diary 
covering several years, Mr. Beresford shows us the 
growth ofa novel in his mind, with the birth of the central 
character—‘she shall be not more than seventeen when 
we first see her . . . And she shall have her hair down, 
quantities of hair’—and the arranging and re-arranging 
of the background against which she is to play her little 
tragedy. And so on till our story is finished—all but the 
actual writing of it. Whether Mr. Beresford will ever sit 
down and write this story in full we do not much care, 
but it was certainly worth while watching him planning 
it in his mind. 


Artists of the 1890’s, by Fohn Rothenstein. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) 
In Artists of the 1890's John Rothenstein has had the ad- 
vantage of being able to draw on an exceptionally fresh 
and immediate source. Professor Will Rothenstein’s re- 
collections of the period make up by far the most interest- 
ing and valuable part of his book. His own assessment, 
though, of Whistler, Greaves, Sickert, and Beardsley, is 
sensible and discriminating. But the illustrations—such 
an essential addition to a book of this kind—are not par- 
ticularly well chosen. 
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NUGENT BARKER 


WHESSOE 


Those who had seen him, those who had endeavoured to 
speak with him, face to face, until suddenly they had 
realized that it would be ridiculous to carry the conver- 
sation further—these people searched diligently among 
the proper sources, and called him Whessoe. It may be 
that there was more than the merest ghost of a reason for 
such a name. Yet he was so secret, so elusive, they could 
not be sure. 

His habitation was a great, silent, early Victorian 
house, and it stood on a semi-circle of drive behind two 
gates that swung rheumatically on their creaky hinges, 
off the leafiest avenue of that old watering-town. ‘There 
are many such houses, sunk in sleep, on the verdured, 
lazy borders of Chelsover. Their emptiness of all sound 
save the frequent mutter of raindrops from the eaves; the 
filmy stare of their windows; their endless, aimless hours 
—these things give them the air of old querulous people 
who have found no benefit in the health-giving waters of 
Chelsover, but have sat themselves down within sight of 
that hope-shattering spa, to watch others pass by them on 
the same misguided errand, beneath the whispering 
trees. Especially the two gates were two old snuffy gen- 
tlemen, who wheezed, and croaked, and told doubtful 
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stories, whenever any one took them for a moment by 
the latches, and walked, with silent footsteps, up the 
lichened drive, to the old house where the old man lived. 

They say that he wore knee-breeches, and that, when- 
ever he took his walks abroad, a threadbare, plum- 
coloured surtout, with the tightest of waists, and a whole 
battalion of buttons, glowed like a dying smithy amidst 
the leaf-shadows. But Whessoe of Two Gates walked so 
rarely in the day-time, and seldom beyond the confines 
of his house: the night was his, and the very early morn- 
ing, when the moon, shining into an open upper window, 
brightened the gleam of his eye and darkened the lines 
on his face. 

Then would certain belated residents of Chelsover, 
lifting their heads, gaze fearfully at the old man lurking 
there. 

Those of them that knew his story. . . . Yet they never 
ceased to wonder, when that strange figure met their 
eyes. They wondered at the truth of many tales concern- 
ing him; they wondered at the relentless spirit that would 
not let him sleep. There were occasions when he was not 
~ to be seen at his accustomed vigil; times when these same 
residents peered anxiously over the lower windows, to 
catch the fleeting glimpses of his ghostly figure as it 
wandered from room to room. It was so white, so frail, it 
shone so queerly in the dark passages and the half-light 
of the hall. Sometimes, when he caught sight of himself 
in the dusky, all but invisible, depths and boundaries of a 
mirror, Whessoe, too, would start and shudder at the 
spectral shape that had confronted him there. His face 
was as white and crumpled as a ball of paper; his 
shrunken legs appeared as though they might drop at any 
moment from the loosely buckled ends of his knee- 
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breeches; his knuckles were as big as buttons—as big as 
the buttons on his plum-coloured surtout. But the con- 
templation of this disturbing figure seldom held him for 
long; soon he would be through with the ghost-gazing, 
would be off again upon his nocturnal rambles, drifting 
and gliding, watching at the window, caring for no man, 
a shadow of fled glories passing through the house. 

And as silently as Whessoe, the years passed too; time 
was long in bringing change to the sombre mansion; and 
the dread invasion, when it did come, came neither very 
suddenly nor very gradually: it seemed to slip into his 
life like a visitor who had hailed him before opening the 
door: it seemed, perhaps, even more vividly, to have 
slipped out from a world that had nothing whatever to do 
with his own...a world with a dry mouth, and a grizzly 
tongue in its cheek, that caused him rather frantically to 
think of ghosts. 

Ghosts in the old house! Ghosts within the gates! 
Impossible, thought the old man restlessly—yet in the 
same moment realized that the signs had come, and he 
had not heeded them. For a week, a month, the visitor 
had hailed, and Whessoe had not attempted to open the 
door. Surely they were incontestable, those once unmean- 
ing events that suddenly he remembered one very early 
April morning in the shuttered drawing-room, where his 
eyes were opened by a sign which in its own turn was a 
prelude to a greater sign in store! 

An odour had reached him, a sweet, ineffable odour 
that seemed to wrap his frail body in kindly, pleading 
voices of the Past; he fancied that a window must be open 
and a shutter unlatched; but he knew that no flowers 
grew now in the unwalked wilderness of a garden, nor 
was there any scent in the sycamore tree whose topmost 
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branches fell barely short of his bedroom window-sill. 
The incident had disturbed him, without giving cause 
for any particular fear in his awakening mind; but some 
time later, when he had left the drawing-room, and was 
moving noiselessly across the black spaces of the hall, a 
sound had started at his elbow, a tiny catch of the breath, 
as though—ah, yes—a ghost had sighed—and he had 
fled in a high frenzy up the staircase, to fashion the moon- 
beams of his bedroom into the forms and murmurs of 
ghosts. The moon left his window, and went her way; 
but still he sat on, round-eyed, oe shadows of the 
immediate past. 

A week, a month ago, the signs had come, and he had 
not heeded them! A vague hint of preparation—he could 
not define it exactly—in rooms, and hall, and passages; a 
brighter, cleaner atmosphere, even at midnight, that 
seemed to envelop him at every turn of the stair—these 
were the little things, scarcely felt in the hour of their 
happening, that jumped to his memory now, and kept 
him vigilant for many weeks to come. Sleeping by day, 
_ and walking by night, his long-established mode of living 
_ was highly favourable to a proper study of ghosts. He 
would sit in the great lofty bedroom whose windows 
looked over the sycamore tree: he would sit there very 
silently, with the door a little open, hoping for the arrival 
of those invading spirits whose voices he dreaded to hear. 

It was a faded, murky room, that in which the crown- 
ing evidence of a supernatural world had come to him at 
last. The bed stood out like a draped coffin on a bier; 
heavy curtains hid the two tall grimy windows that 
might have been the black mouths of tombs. One of these 
windows had been open, and the curtains parted, on the 
night when he heard the spectral cry. The sound had 
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awakened him; and for many moments afterwards he 
fancied that he could hear the whistle of the wind. But 
the cord of the window-blind hung motionless in the still 
night air; nothing stirred in that vast tomb behind two 
parted curtains; and suddenly he knew that the sound 
was coming from within the house: that in some distant 
room a ghostly company was dancing, to a quiver of 
spectral music, and a riot of fitful, elfin laughter. 

Trembling in every limb, old Whessoe flung off the 
bedclothes and hurried to the door. But the lock was 
rusty, and the key refused to turn in his nerveless fingers. 
He went to the window, peeped down into the garden 
and up into the sky; he was scared, he was shaking, he 
wanted to hide the tempestuous music that danced in his 
ears. A sickle moon was rising above the avenue that led 
into Chelsover: already, through the mesh of distant 
leaves, she had begun to sprinkle her dust on to the 
sleepy head of the sycamore tree. And now a cool wind 
blew into the old man’s face, and the far-distant shunting 
of a train told him that his usual hour for rising was near. 
But this time he did not rise. Instead, he lay again beneath 
the bedclothes, with fingers pressed into his ears, and the 
sheets pulled over his thin, grey hair; and at intervals 
throughout the night, in his waking moments, and in his 
troubled dreams, he heard the company of ghosts, and 
the flying music, and the distant room, and the whole 
house, dancing and dancing. ... 

So the ghosts came, and Whessoe knew now that the 
manifestations were something more real than the vague 
voices of house and garden. He did not hear them on the 
following night. A week went by, and the heart of the 
house was wrapped in silence. His first thought was to 
locate the room of the riotous dancing: he fancied it must 
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be the drawing-room; but when at last he ventured within 
it, no sign of the dancing was there. His heart thumped as 
he glided, silent as a shadow, across the moonlit floor. 
But again the odour assailed him, subtle and frightening, 
speaking to him in voices of the Past. Old Whessoe caught 
his breath. So they were here always, now. In every 
crack and corner, watching him, watching him, never to 
go. He was able no longer to think of the house as his own. 
When they came again, he was ready for them. He was 
sitting in his room with the door open, ready and waiting, 
dressed in the plum-coloured surtout and loose knee- 
breeches of a bygone year; and they began their display 
by creaking the stairs, and uttering little outbursts of 
laughter, until presently all individual sounds were 
swallowed in the dance. The music swirled, the voices 
rose and fell, the house rocked as before; and Whessoe 
stood in his doorway, round-eyed and with his mouth 
pursed as for whistling, trying to summon up courage to 
obey the almost articulate voices that he fancied he could 
hear, at odd moments, calling to him to join them. 
Thenceforth, the wild, elfin music of the ghosts became 
an established custom in that house. Whessoe would 
await it in fear; but the fear was changed into a momen- 
tary wonder when the first gay notes arrived. He did not 
hear it every night. Often a whole week would go by, and 
the long, early hours of the morning brought no sign. He 
would sit in the great, lofty bedroom whose windows 
looked over the sycamore tree: he would sit there very 
silently, with the door a little open, hoping for the return 
of those invading spirits whose voices he dreaded to hear. 
And when they came, and the wrinkled cheeks of the 
house were smoothed out with the great burst of music, 
always the first fear would creep back into Whessoe: and 
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it was many weeks before he ventured beyond the door- 
way while the ghosts danced. 

But as time brought less restraint to the ghostly visitors, 
so also it brought a sense of boldness to Whessoe. The 
anxiety of waiting for their return was lessened by these 
shortening intervals of silence; his first horror began to 
depart; and he found himself looking forward with 
increasing pleasure to those nights when music tossed 
above the whistle of the wind, and the wind tossed over 
the trees, calling his name: 

“Whes-s-s-oe! Whes-s-s-oe!” 

At first he was scared, sitting there, unable to tell the 
fancied voice from the real; then, from the wild elements 
of nature, he began to separate the wild elements of the 
house—the one became a stepping-stone to the other— 
and when at last he realized that a spirit world was 
taking possession of the old building, superimposing 
itself upon everything within it, creeping into every crack 
and cranny, usurping the house’s soul, Whessoe was not 
afraid. He felt soothed, and strangely gratified at so much 
ghostly attention. He became quietly interested, and 
began to think. 

‘What are these phantoms like?’ he thought, and 
strove to picture them. He wondered whether they 
walked in the day-time, and whether they could be seen 
outside the realms of darkness; from his scanty know- 
ledge of the ways of ghosts, he decided these two questions 
in the negative. And sometimes, in his cunning way, he 
tried to catch their tunes. . . . Tunes that had stolen into 
his heart, that were filling his nights with pleasure, that 
bid him leave their singers unmolested because they were 
as lovely as the shy songs of birds. And although there 
were moments when his curiosity urged him to put the 
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phantoms to the proof in the broad light of day, yet 
always he remained loyal to the songs’ bidding; but as 
the weeks passed, there came a more daring note to his 
nightly vigils. 

There was a cracked, spare piano which in old days 
had been relegated to some dim room on the drawing- 
room floor; and one early morning, when the singing and 
the dancing were over and the house was quiet, Whessoe 
stole down and seated himself in front of the instrument; 
and there, in the darkness, with notes that came softly at 
first and finally filled the whole house with song, he, as 
though to pay back the ghosts in their own ghostly coin, 
played many bars of his favourite Lucia. 

When August came, and the thick trees of Chelsover 
lay like a dust-sheet over the town, the spirits kept away; 
and the old house slept dreamlessly with its head upon its 
arm. Whessoe was puzzled. He who once had known and 
welcomed solitude, fretted when he found it again. The 
round mouth of the night drew near him and pressed its 
soundless, thick lips to his ear; the empty corners stared 
back at him with tightly lidded eyes. But such a state did 
not exist for long: the ghostly period had been of too 
short a duration to have become a necessity for his soul. 
On the approach of September, his feelings suffered a 
certain change. Whenever the wind sang, he did not 
hesitate any longer to attribute the singing to the wind; 
and it sang to him in warning tones that told him that 
the ghosts’ music had been rather monstrously evil. He 
was not ignorant of such a popular opinion in regard to 
ghostly phenomena, and his bald head nodded sagely as 
he wandered from room to room. That strange air of 
preparation—that freshness in the rooms and passages—a 
sense of wings flying down the well of the staircase and 
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beating the whole cubical atmosphere of the hall—these 
facts that had disturbed his solitude as far back as the 
previous December spoke to him now of the evil nature 
of ghosts. To minds far less fanciful than his, the creatures 
might have seemed the more terrible because they had 
arisen from renovation and progress, and not from decay. 
He visualized a kind of perverted fungus, growing more 
readily in sweet and dry places of the earth. And when he 
saw it like this, he shivered in the surtout and rattled at 
the knees. 

He wanted very earnestly to stamp out the evil. There- 
fore one morning, when the moon was still shining, and 
the whole world of Chelsover lay asleep, Whessoe crept 
down to the vast, shutterless library, and began to 
write. . . . He wrote long and laboriously, and without a 
pause; he wrote until the room grew cold and a breeze 
sighed, and shadows stretched sleepily in the couch of the 
garden just before dawn. It was late, very late in the day 
for Whessoe, with his crumpled face losing all its lines in 
the soft half-light, his shrunken body merging into the 
dark pit of the chair; and the old man put away the pen. 
But on the next evening he rose before midnight and 
finished his letter; and his buckled shoes went noiselessly 
up the lichened drive. 

The gate coughed and wheezed on its rusty hinges; the 
arched avenue beyond rained countless spears of moon- 
light and shadow. Screwing up his eyes, he saw that this 
road into Chelsover was not deserted. A figure stood by 
the far-distant pillar-box, a postman, collecting letters in 
the light of a lamp. 

Whessoe hallooed at him, and began to run. 

‘Hi-yi-yi!’ But his rather thin, high voice trailed off 
dismally into the silence. ‘Hi-yi-yi!’ he called. Perhaps it 
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was difficult for people to see his spare figure amid the 
spears of moonlight and shadow. 

‘Ahoy-y-y!’ shouted Whessoe again, but the postman 
did not hear. The fellow shouldered his bag and bustled 
away; and the plum-coloured surtout and faded knee- 
breeches moved slowly in the direction of the pillar-box. 
There was no need to hurry now, there was no need at 
all. ... But there had been no need to hurry at any time 
during the whole hard business of the letter-writing. 
Although he waited many days, Whessoe received no 
answer: nobody answered the letter that he had written 
to the Society for Psychical Research, at immense pains, 
on two sheets of notepaper, craving help. 

Near the end of September the equinoctial gales set in, 
and the dark, cavernous avenue rocked its high head, and 
buried its feet in a spatter of autumn leaves. And the 
passing residents of Chelsover stopped in their walk with 
a renewed wonder, lifting their eyes towards an open 
upper window into which the moon was shining, and 
muttering in their hearts, ‘there ’s that Whessoe again’. 

. There’s that strange Whessoe, as white as a sheet, 
crouching at the window while the winds cry Whessoe! 
The spirit is gone from the old man now. A terrible 
weariness is within him, left by long weeks of waiting for 
a letter that has not come; and anger, too deep to raise a 
murmur in the shrunken body, is there; and hope is near 
dying, and will be quite dead soon, a dead thing drifting 
in the wake of the Past when a few more nights have run, 
and Whessoe has spent his final hours of sitting in the 
library until the day has broken, peering over long 
shelves, poring over old books in the still moonshine, 
hunting for some record of a riddle that he is unable to 
solve. And always the weariness and the anger are 
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nourished by a return of that tremendous solitude whose 
embracing arms seem stronger now because he can hear 
the ghosts’ music again. Soaring, whirling, thumping, 
flying, the phantom tunes are crowding his nights with a 
fresh fury, and Whessoe sits in his room, ignored. Hell is 
summoning its powers to drive him away, yet all its 
energies are concentrated on the house. The entity of the 
whole place is being usurped, its blood is being sapped, 
the spirits of evil are taking possession, there will be no 
house of his in Chelsover soon... . 

The leaves of the sycamore shiver against the moon. 
But the shadow in the old man’s mind is deeper than the 
shadows of the leaves that twist, and twirl, and mould a 
myriad jests, the whole night long, upon the staring face. 


* * * * 


Near the dawn of a day in late October, Whessoe found 
the book for which he had been searching. It was big and 
heavy, and time had steeped it in a musty odour; and on 
its front and side, in golden lettering, these words were 
seen: The Chelsover Chronicles. 

He opened it thoughtfully, peered into its pages, then, 
with a certain impish action, weighed it in his hand. A 
bulky book, a book that required much time for reading. 
Ho, ho! Utterly foolish to read it here, where at any 
moment the ghostly crowd might break in upon his 
studies! So he glided noiselessly up the staircase, with the 
great book tucked beneath his arm. 

As soon as he had entered his bedroom, he pulled up a 
chair, and began to read. But the windows were closed, 
and the thick curtains were drawn; and the wind soothed 
him with its subdued thunders, so that after a time he 
could not keep from nodding. And, because he had not 
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found the information that he wanted, he crept into bed, 
and there fell asleep. 

He awoke some hours later, tired and uneasy; all 
through his slumbers he had been haunted by the per- 
sistent knowledge that he must continue to read. He 
listened: and thought that he could hear shrill voices out 
on the old road to Chelsover—boys’ whistling voices— 
and sometimes the clatter of cartwheels, behind the 
heavy curtains. It occurred to him mildly that daylight 
was come. But the great book lay on a little table at his 
bedside; he stretched out an arm, and took up the heavy 
volume, resting it against his propped knees. 

An hour passed, and Whessoe discovered the secret of 
Two Gates. The print was small, on a leaf stained yellow 
with age; nevertheless, he was able to read it easily with 
his tiny, staring eyes: 

*. . . to conclude this chapter in the Chronicles of 
Chelsover, in the history of the Environments and of the 
Approaches, with the name of one Sylvester Whessoe, 
Colonel of Artillery, who, on his retirement from the 
thunders of the battlefield, spent the remainder of his 
years in the seclusion of his Ancestral Home. Doubtless 
the event would have been of little interest to my 
readers—’ 

He looked up suddenly, straining his ears. Voices were 
coming up the stairs—their voices, the ghostly voices, 
talking and laughing— 

Sylvester Whessoe read on: 

‘—had not the aged Colonel died rather suddenly, 
though not very violently, by means of his own hand. A 
gentle dose of chloroform, taken in the silence of the 
night—’ 

They were coming now. The ghosts—the ghosts—they 
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were nearing the door. . . . He took the book under the 
bedclothes, and pulled the sheets over his head, and still 
he read on— 

*, . . taken in the silence of the night. . . .’ 


* * * * 


The door opened, and a girl’s voice came into the room. 

“Oh, dear!’ it cried, ‘how pitch dark it is!’ 

Quick young feet walked across the floor. ‘If you must 
sleep here ’ said the voice. The curtains swished back, 
and the blinds tore up, and the vast, old room was 
flooded with the afternoon light. She turned to her 
visitor with laughing eyes. 

‘You brave, brave man! Yes! This is our haunted room 
—the room where our poor ghost lives. Of course, I’ve 
never seen him, but so I am told.’ She laughed, a long 
laugh of silver that ran round the room. ‘The bed’s too 
terribly comfy, they say.’ 

She shuddered a little comically as she approached it. 
‘Behold our famous bed!’ She flung back the bedclothes, 
piling them up. 

On the empty cold sheet lay a heavy book, thickly 
coated in dust that was disturbed but slightly where the 
sheets had brushed it. And when she saw it lying there, 
her laugh went, and her heart stopped, and she stood as 
white as a ghost. 
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Church. To be summoned reluctantly from a bear-hunt 
in the garden; to walk, washed and brushed, across a 
sunny heath, full of the wicked enjoying themselves, into 
a white solemnity of neo-Gothic; to sit beneath a covey of 
uncomfortable saints in stained glass of 1880 (St. Augustine 
of Hippo, who sounded ridiculous; St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
who looked like a papist); to read for the thousandth time 
the red letters below: ‘ Unto Thee Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually do cry’ (how the heart sank to think of 
Heaven!); to watch a little petulant round man polish- 
ing his pince-nez fiercely on his surplice, while he de- 
nounced a world that went and listened to ‘the braying 
of a brass band’; or a gaunt, bearded man who unfolded 
with a gloomy satisfaction the symmetries of Providence 
—how ‘Man was lost in a garden, Eden, and redeemed in 
a garden, Gethsemane’ (that was rather fascinating); to 
pass, years after, hot with riding, out of the Warwickshire 
sunlight into a sudden silence, heavy with the dust of 
generations, and broken only by the great heart-beat of 
the clock high up the tower; to climb the crazy belfry- 
ladder, up through bells and birds’-nests, until the world 
of sunlight reappeared, with the mowers among the 
tombs below, and all the hushed green happiness of an 
English June; to stand, years later still, by an open grave, 
listening to the vain, passionate protests of the Apostle 
against mortality, while round the summer skyline rolled 
the indifferent mutter of the guns. 


Such are the pictures that the pages of George Herbert 
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always call to memory for me; tragic, or ridiculous—he 
has counterparts for all of them. No English poet gives so 
faithfully the atmosphere of the churches of England, and 
of its Church—the gentle austerity, the propriety, the 
false culture and the true, the quaint mingling of the 
sensible and the fanciful, the quiet beauty, the eloquent 
but vain attempt at a concordat with destiny. Coleridge, 
indeed, has said of The Temple: 

“To appreciate this volume, it is not enough that the 
reader possess a cultivated judgement, classical taste, or 
even poetic sensibility, unless he be likewise a Christian, 
and both a zealous and an orthodox, both a devout and 
devotional, Christian. But even this will not quite suffice. 
He must be an affectionate and dutiful child of the 
Church.’ 

So the Cumaean Siby! in her cave cried ‘procul este 
profani’ to the comrades of Aeneas, before she unveiled 
the mysteries of eternity: and, obedient, the profane 
withdrew. But here they may be less docile. If Coleridge 
meant that only a fervent Anglican can find in Herbert 
the fullest enjoyment of all, he is hard to contradict; but if 
he meant that no one else could appreciate him in any 
real sense, thatis another matter. Belief makes a difference, 
but not so much as that. 

Some, indeed, will deny that it need make any differ- 
ence at all to the reader with a taste for poetry; just as 
they pretend that Milton, being ‘a classic’ and ‘im- 
mortal’, and all the other things great poets are called by 
critics, has lost no jot of his force with the change of 
centuries and creeds, and can mean as much to us to-day 
as if we were still passionate Puritans. It is the usual cry 
of those who make ‘ Art’ a last religion in place of all the 
rest, withdrawing it from the world of dust and sweat into 
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a sort of Platonic heaven of pure form, where a love-lyric 
becomes just an exquisite flow of noise and images, and a 
High Mass merely an elaborate ballet. Coleridge repre- 
sents one extreme; these esthetic persons the other. But 
surely we may admit on the one hand that time has taken 
something from Milton and Herbert, so that they can 
never mean as much to those for whom their cherished 
beliefs mean little; and yet that The Temple, like the 
Parthenon, can appeal to those also who do not believe; 
that even minds more at home with the gentle smile of 
Montaigne can feel sympathy with this other figure, as 
gentle though so different, who entered life the year after 
Montaigne died. 

The life which thus opened in 1593 is bare for us to-day 
of those petty details which are often the only significant 
things in a biography. Izaak Walton gives us, not the 
living man, but the dead saint’s memorial; beautiful in its 
marble tranquillity, but with life’s wrinkles smoothed 
lovingly away. Still the bare facts of his existence at 
Westminster, at Cambridge, and at Bemerton are at least 
in keeping both with the poetry of Herbert and the 
spirit of his Church. The Church of England has never 
been a democratic body; it is very little of the people, 
very much of the University; and Herbert came of a race 
both noble and lettered, as kinsman of that house of 
Pembroke whose name stands on so many pages of 
English literature, and as son of her whose autumnal 
beauty won the praise and the friendship of John Donne. 
Again, the Church of England, if it has never grasped a 
temporal power like that of Rome, has always been re- 
luctant to sever itself entirely from the State; and Herbert, 
as Public Orator at Cambridge, the favourite of James I, 
the friend of Bacon, the relative of Pembroke, the brother 
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of an Ambassador at Paris, and of a Master of the Revels, 
dreamed for years of political eminence such as several 
of his predecessors in his Cambridge office had actually 
attained. In his own charming, but poignant, cry of 
regret: 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the Town; 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering Book, 
And wrap me in a gown. 


In two sonnets as early as 1610 he had dedicated all his 
verse henceforth to God. But his life proved a harder 
thing to give; and even when his worldly hopes had sunk 
into the grave of King James, he drew back as unwillingly 
as Donne from that religious vocation which he was to 
fulfil so fervently. Yet again, just as his Church has never 
cared to push asceticism to the point of celibacy, so 
Herbert, on the eve of his ordination, wedded a lady 
whom he had only seen three days earlier, and who had 
herself fallen in love with him not at, but before, first 
sight. And lastly, when Herbert’s life flickered out at 
Bemerton in 1633, that curious mind of his may, one 
imagines, have dwelt with a momentary sense of consol- 
ing appropriateness on the thought that his course had 
closed, like his Master’s, with a three years’ ministry; and 
that, like God’s people, he was entering the Promised 
Land after just forty years in this world’s wilderness. 

But what was the real man behind this bare outline? 
Walton reveals litth—Mr. Herbert was holy; he endured 
bad health; he loved music; he took off his coat and 
helped a poor man whose ‘poorer horse’ had fallen on the 
road to Salisbury. The few extant letters are dull, and 
tasteless in both senses of the word. It is his poems and the 
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one good portrait that tell us most. They give the im- 
pression of a fragile, sensitive, fastidious personality; cover 
up the eyes and the long, refined nose in the drawing— 
that mouth, repressed and tightened now, might have 
been sensual once. It has watered.for the apple of this 
world, and tasted it, unsatisfied, and a wrinkle of distaste 
recalls it still. There is distrust in those suffering eyes. 


False glozing pleasures, casks of happiness, 

Foolish night-fires, women’s and children’s wishes, 

Chases in Arras, gilded emptiness, 

Shadows well mounted, dreams in a career; 

Embroidered lies, nothing between two dishes; 
These are the pleasures here. 


He had been passionate in ‘my fierce youth’ (though 
saints have generally had a very human tendency to 
whiten their present by blackening their past) ; impulsive 
he remained. At thirty-six he married in as much haste 
as others as eighteen; after long hesitation on the thresh- 
old of the Church, he was suddenly so swept away by an 
interview with Laud, who had been summoned from 
London for the purpose, ‘that a tailor,’ says Walton, ‘was 
sent for to come speedily from Salisbury to Wilton, to take 
measure, and make his canonical clothes against next 
day’. Had Jane Danvers or the Church had to waita little 
longer for Mr. Herbert, they might, perhaps, have waited 
long indeed. He had his touch of Hamlet—the weakness 
of those who lack, not so much the will to act, as the will 
to stop thinking how to act. 


O raise me then! Poor bees that work all day 
Sting my delay, 

Who have a work, as well as they, 
And much, much more. 
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As he himself has said, ‘He had too thoughtful a wit: 
a wit, like a penknife in too narrow a sheath, too sharp 
for his body’. Perhaps it is fanciful to note that it was the 
edge that was so sharp, not the point: Herbert’s mind 
could dichotomize, not penetrate nor strike. The same 
image recurs, though much less poetically, in the poems: 


My thoughts are all a case of knives 
Wounding my heart, 
With scattered smart; 

As watering-pots give flowers their lives. 


No doubt physical delicacy was a further cause of this 
irresolution, of the morbidity that sometimes mars his 
work, of the lapses from faith that he laments. 


Although there were some forty heavens, or more, 
Sometimes I peer above them all; 
Sometimes I hardly reach a score; 
Sometimes to hell I fall. 


But, after all, if his heart-searchings hurt his life, they 
often were the making of his poetry; and only that matters 
now. For he had that indefinable gift for phrase and 
image which enables one man in a million to wring last- 
ing sweetness out of his own weakness, as well as out of his 
strength. The mind behind these poems is, indeed, less 
strong than delicate—ingenious yet simple, sensible yet 
illogical, clever but not profound. Herbert loves the 
strange conceits of Donne, without Donne’s strength of 
bitterness; he plays with those crooked and twisted 
weapons, but he does not strike home. He is neither mystic 
nor metaphysician; simply a typical English figure, pacing 
sedately between the rose-beds of Wilton Hall and the 
vegetables of the vicarage, with a great deal of the homely 
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practical sense of Englishmen, with a little too much, 
perhaps, of the gentle sweetness of some Englishwomen. 
This practical side is clear enough in him: it would be 
hard to imagine Vaughan or Crashaw making collections 
of popular saws, like Facula Prudentum, or versifying them, 
as in ‘The Church-Porch’. But though he liked common 
sense, he does not give the impression of greatly enjoying 
common humanity: no doubt he was an exemplary 
parson; no doubt he practised his own precept of visiting 
his flock and finding them ‘most naturally as they are, 
wallowing in the midst of their affairs’; but one of the 
most striking things about his poetry is its sense of solitude. 
Like Donne’s, it is intensely individual, though in an 
entirely different way; he is a gentler Moses, alone with 
God on the mountain, not Aaron among his congrega- 
tion; alone with God as completely as an anchorite of the 
Thebaid, in the world-forgetting passion of a lover for his 
love. 


Ah, my dear God! though I am clean forgot, 
Let me not love thee, if I love thee not. 


To feel the full force of this isolation, it is enough to turn 
back to the Elizabethans—not only to the dramatists amid 
their audiences; even one of their sonneteers, wooing his 
mistress in her closet, will speak as if the whole world were 
listening at the keyhole; while Herbert is as solitary amid 
his flock as if he were wrestling for his single soul in the 
lonely darkness of Penuel. But certainly it is not our loss 
if, instead of hymns, he wrote the most personal of lyrics 
in consequence. 

For it is this lyric cry that lasts in his work. If his other 
writings are even remembered, it is only because they are 
the prose of a poet. The Country Parson is hardly enthralling; 
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and if his rendering of Cornaro’s Of Temperance and 
Sobriety is quaint and readable, the credit for that is 
Cornaro’s. This gentleman of Venice, after shattering his 
health by intemperance at thirty-five, died in 1566, aged 
ninety-eight, having written four treatises on diet, in his 
eighty-fourth, eighty-seventh, ninety-second, and ninety- 
sixth years respectively. It was the first of these that 
Herbert translated, and, no doubt, put in practice also: 
but one man’s sparing of meat may be another man’s 
poison, and Herbert went young to a consumptive’s 
grave. But Cornaro remains pleasant, and very likely 
profitable, still: it is at least something to find an old man 
of eighty-three so satisfied with life and so well able to 
express his satisfaction: 

‘I enjoy also my gardens, and those divers, parted with 
rills of running water, which truly is very delightful. Some 
times of the year I enjoy the pleasure of the Euganean hills, 
where also I have fountains and gardens, and a very con- 
venient house. At other times, I repair also to a village of 
mine, seated in a valley; which is, therefore, very pleasant, 
because many ways thither are so ordered, that they all 
meet, and end in a fair plot of ground; in the midst 
whereof is a church suitable to the condition of the 
place. .. . In former time it was moorish and unhealthy, 
fitter for beasts than men. But I drained the ground and 
made the air good. Whereupon men flocked thither, and 
built houses with happy success. . . . So that I can truly 
say, That I have both given God a Temple, and men to 
worship him in it: The memory whereof is exceeding 
delightful to me.’ 

But there is another prose work attributed to Herbert, 
which has a much more definite flavour—his Jacula 
Prudentum, ‘Darts of the Wise’, a collection of adages. It 
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may be only partly his; in any case, it is mainly a com- 
pilation; yet this short, sharp wisdom of the people 
possesses more true originality than many a work that 
claims it. Their utterance has so often a Shakespearian 
concreteness of imagery, which the educated have lost: 
and sometimes, even in England, it is lit up for a moment 
by a ray of poetry. Only the other day I heard one of 
them remark ‘An only child makes three fools ’—an aphor- 
ism exactly resembling, in its tart brevity, many another 
in this collection of three centuries before: 

‘I gave the mouse a hole, and she is become my heir. 

‘Whether you boil snow or pound it, you can have but 
water of it. 

‘Stay till the lame messenger come, if you would know 
the truth of the thing. 

‘He that comes of a hen, must scrape. 

‘Building is a sweet impoverishing. 

‘To be beloved is above all bargains. 

‘No barber shaves so close but another finds work. 

‘If the mother had not been in the oven, she had not 
sought for her daughter there. 

‘Better a snotty child than his nose wiped off. 

“The great would have none great, and the little all little. 

‘Lawyers’ houses are built on the heads of fools. 

‘Cities are taken by the ears. 

‘Saint Luke was a saint and a Physician, yet is dead. 

‘Choose none for thy servant who has served thy betters. 

‘If the brain sows not corn, it plants thistles. 

‘He that wipes the child’s nose, kisses the mother’s 
cheek: 

‘Old camels carry young camels’ skins to market. 

‘He is a great necromancer, for he asks counsel of the 


dead (books). 
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‘Here is talk of the Turk and the Pope, but my next 
neighbour doth me more harm than either of them both. 

‘We bachelors laugh and show our teeth, but you 
married men laugh till your hearts ache.’ 

What a light lies here on the soul of a people! The 
cynicism, the shrewd observation, the sardonic smile, the 
sceptical sadness, the rare flashes of poetry—all take the 
memory back to the casual utterances of the men with 
whose squandered flesh and bone was built the wall of 
England from the Channel to the Somme. Clearly this 
horse-sense had a special appeal for Herbert, who repeats 
some of these adages in his verse, and could even write 
as a line of poetry: 


Wouldst thou both eat thy cake, and have it ? 


The whole of ‘The Church-Porch’ consists simply of such 
gnomic verses, more wittily strung together: and to this 
day every schoolboy of St. John’s, Hurstpierpoint, is com- 
pelled by the statutes to get by heart this compendium of 
wisdom such as Polonius would have loved. 


Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil; 

Lest gaining gain on thee, and make thee dim 

To all things else. Wealth is the conjurer’s devil; 

Whom, when he thinks he hath, the devil hath him. 
Gold thou mayst safely touch; but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. 


Herbert allows the tables of the money-changers to re- 
main in the ‘Porch’ of his Temple; but they are honest 
brokers, kept straight by the wittiest of sermons. This wit, 
indeed, ill-controlled by an uncertain taste, is liable to 
break out appallingly into charades on ‘Jesu’, anagrams 


on ‘Mary’, and descriptions of bones jogging one another 
B 
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at the Last Day. But in the background he had a con- 
science, artistic as well as religious: 


When first my lines of heavenly joys made mention, 
Such was their lustre, they did so excel, 

That I sought out quaint words, and trim invention; 
My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 

Decking the sense as ifit were to sell. ... 


As flames do work and wind, when they ascend; 
So did I weave myself into the sense. 

But while I bustled, I might hear a friend 
Whisper, how wide ts all this long pretence: 

There is in love a sweetness ready penn d: 

Copy out only that, and save expense. 


After all, not cleverness, but the cry of his hope and 
sadness, has preserved his memory. He sees the day break; 
but already the dew weeps for the coming evenfall. He 
gathers his roses: ; 


~ But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away 
And wither’d in my hand. 


He seeks for peace; but, on earth, in vain: 


Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 

I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d, if Peace were there. 

A hollow wind did seem to answer, No: 
Go, seek elsewhere. 


It is these notes of a sort of pure and silver sadness, not 
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his porridge-bowl verses, that matter; he is unhappy when 
he passes from the wit of proverbs to attempt a higher 
wisdom, to justify, for instance, the ways of Providence in 
the poem of that name. Efforts to draw edifying lessons 
of divine wisdom from a universe that seems more like the 
work of a genius like Leonardo da Vinci gone mad, 
always end in grotesqueness; but Herbert’s evidence for 
God’s glorious versatility from the crocodile’s jaw deserves 
to rank high among such curiosities, both as science and 
poetry: 

To show Thou art not bound, as if Thy lot 

Were worse than ours, sometimes Thou shiftest hands. 

Most things move the underjaw; the crocodile not. 

Most things sleep lying; the elephant leans or stands. 


This equals Bernardin de Saint-Pierre himself, standing 
rapt before that Almighty Wisdom which made fleas black 
so that they might the more easily be caught. Happily 
Herbert realized the danger for him of metaphysics, as of 
metaphors; wit and wisdom alike in the end he throws 
aside; his true language is a cry. After all, why should 
Christianity be made complex? 


Love God and serve your neighbour. Watch and pray. 
Do as you would be done unto. 

O dark instructions, e’en as dark as day! 
Who can these Gordian knots undo? 


Quia multum amavit; that is his claim to immortality, in 
either world. Like Racine, he turned to God as if to a last 
mistress; like Coventry Patmore, he turned to Him as ina 
mystic marriage. Lovers’ quarrels, hope, despair, re- 
proaches for scorn, repentances for infidelity, above all 
the yearning for a union that no more partings shall 
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break—all these changeful phases of human passion are 
here. ‘Love’—the final reconciliation—is the final poem 
in the book. 


Love bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack, 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything. 


A guest, I answer’d, worthy to be here: 
Love said: You shall be he. 

I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 
I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
Who made the eyes but I? 


. There may be moments when Herbert grows mawkish; 
moments when he grows morbid— 


All Solomon’s sea of brass and world of stone 
Is not so dear to Thee as one good groan; 


moments when the reader turns, stifling, from the sophis- 
tries of ‘Providence’ to the immortal blasphemies of 
Atalanta in Calydon, from these praises of sheep-like meek- 


ness to the healthy hatreds of some pagan unredeemed 
like Theognis: 


Now fall the brazen heaven in headlong ruin above me, 
Where it hangs its brazen menace o’er the earth-born 
heads of men, 
If I give not love and helping to all the hearts that love 
me, 
If to all that hate I give not havoc and hate again! 
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But after a breath of relief we find ourselves returning 
once more to this tiny sanctuary, with the quiet candles 
flickering on its simple altar, lying at rest amid its English 
countryside—that same gentle, unemphatic country on 
which a century later Gray watched the shadows of even- 
ing fall. Here are none of the too gorgeous glories of 
Crashaw’s Roman altar-pieces; none of the mystic 
grandeurs that darken the grey shrine of Vaughan, girt 
with the cloud-raked summits of the West. But here above 
the grave of Herbert, those who love the Church of 
England, and those who love only its essential poetry, 
may meet for a moment, despite Coleridge, before they 
part on their eternally divergent ways. 
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Above all, they must not be dull. Dullness (pace Pope) is 
not a soporific. If it were, it would have its uses, and 
serious modern novels might live as lullabies. But dullness 
per se has never yet put any one to sleep, and when we nod 
in church, the poppies tangled in garnered piety are the 
cause and not the parson’s homily, and if Jeremy ‘Taylor 
himself were preaching on Christmas Day, and his text 
was Nevertheless the Dimness, we should not be a wink less 
drowsy. Even a detective story is more soothing than a 
dull book. Suave mari—a detective story may sometimes be 
read in bed. To extract the last drop of sweetness from 
this delightful hour, we must be conscious of our bed as 
well as of our book, and a detective story emphasizes the 
conceit that our bed is a hare’s form, a warm secret refuge 
from hunters and hounds—while outside our sanctuary 
there is terror and flight and the surging enemy, mute 
and terrible. 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.t 


These lines make it easy to fancy that Lucretius as well 
as we felt the charm of lying in bed, awake but not wake- 
ful. : . in a cave in the cliffs where shipwrecked mariners 
have lighted a fire and are returning thanks to Neptune 
for their great deliverance, and the sea roaring outside is 
the “splendour and smoke and din of Rome’. Or, per- 


+ It is sweet when on the great sea the winds trouble its waters, to 
behold from land another’s deep distress. 
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haps, the sound of the sea was made out of country 
noises—the soughing of the wind in the trees, the hooting 
of owls; noises that drown the sound of Time and enable 
us, as we listen to them, to be lying in bed in the reign of 
Rameses II, or of Cryus the Great, or of Hiram, King of 
Tyre. They are the sounds to which we like best to think 
of Lucretius falling asleep; for those of us who are lovers 
of the De Rerum Natura are ipso facto lovers of Lucretius the 
man, and welcome any foreshortening of the centuries 
between us. No shadow of Virgil falls across the Aeneid 
(according to the medieval legend he was a wizard, and 
a wizard cannot cast a shadow), but the De Rerum Natura 
is charged with Lucretius, and we are frequently brought 
into so sharp and intimate a contact with him that it 
resembles an electric shock. For instance, we can be as 
certain as of our own existence that, in one of the last 
twenty Aprils of the Republic, a man in a toga, called 
Titus Lucretius Carus, stood gazing intently at an Italian 
landscape. In the distance, what his eyes saw was a 
motionless spot of white on a green hill, but his brain told 
him that it was dew-drawn sheep nibbling their way 
across the happy pasture, and lambs frisking in the sun. 
Then out came his tablets, and he made a note for a 
possible simile to illustrate the thesis ‘though the first- 
beginnings of all things are in motion, yet the sum is seen 
to rest in supreme repose’. It might also be a simile of the 
contrast between the past, as it appears to us, and as it 
really was. And when the past happens to be the inner 
life of an infinitely great poet who lived very long ago, 
how can we have the presumption to hope that it will not 
be white, and motionless, and very distant? And yet—a 
grace far, far beyond our deserts—here is the print of a 
human foot on ‘the pathless haunts of the Pierides’. 
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So we can be sure that Lucretius lay in bed and read... 
Epicurus, I suppose. But we must not compare the bed of 
the superb Lucretius to a hare’s form. Rather (on the 
nights when Vulcan had turned the key on Venus), it was 
the intermundia, the windless abode of the Epicurean gods 
—-an easy metamorphosis for a bed, and Tennyson’s 
paraphrase of intermundia, ‘the lucid interspace of world 
and world’, might, out of its context, serve as a descrip- 
tion of the hour between waking and sleeping. 


Apparet divum numen sedesque quietae 

Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat semperque innubilis aether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine rident.t 


Great magnanimous Lucretius! While he lived, his 
sojourns in that place were infrequent and of short dura- 
tion; but now... . inmortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur, may 
he enjoy his immortality with perfect peace. 

But it is not for us to fall asleep on the knees of the gods; 
and conceits are not the only opiate—for instance, 
there is music. Let our book, then, have some of the 
qualities of music. But they must be the qualities that 
music has for the unmusical, what we want are dreams, 
and sound without sense. It is the Iliad of all books that 
is the most like music. It is also of all books the most 
melancholy, and Lamb has shown us that a poetical 
melancholy is a seemly mood on which to fall asleep. Here 
is the quintessential perfume of the sensitive plant of all 

1 The divinity of the gods is revealed and their tranquil abodes, 
which neither winds do shake nor clouds drench with rains nor snow 


congealed by sharp frosts harms with hoary fall; an ever-cloudless 


Ce aakane yp them, and they laugh with light shed largely 
round. 
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the solar systems; a perfume lost in space among gorgeous 
insensate suns. The terrible war-cries of Ajax and Hector, 
the clash of bronze swords, the voices of the slayer and 
the slain, die away into an exquisitely melodious, in- 
finitely melancholy echo. And one asks—as Homer, per- 
haps, means one should—What does it matter, the waste 
of all this chivalry and high endeavour and eloquence and 
rage and love? And the answer seems to be: It matters 
no more than when ‘reapers over against each other 
drive their swaths through a rich man’s field of wheat or 
barley’. 

It may be that this musical melancholy is partly due to 
Homer’s way of showing us the action through a prism, 
one of the facets of which is the future. At times the story 
seems to be happening as we read. And then he suddenly 
pulls us up and reminds us that really it all happened 
very long ago, that we have heard it all hundreds of times 
before, and know the end as well as he.! Hence, like the 
God of Molina the Jesuit, we view the human drama with 
scientia media, knowledge of what is going to happen. This 
is not the same as the famous tragic irony of Sophocles, 
which springs from the contrast between the sczentia media 
of the spectator and the blindness to futurity of the char- 
acters themselves. In the Jliad it is not only we, the 
spectators, who have sczentia media; there are moments 
when the heroes have it also. The two great protagonists, 
Hector and Achilles, are aware: Hector, that Troy is 
doomed to fall, and his wife to be sold into captivity; 
Achilles, that ‘he must perish in deep-soiled Troy, far 
from his native land’. But the scientia media of Hector 
and Achilles is not the same as that expounded by 
Molina. Molina invented the conception to reconcile 

1 Cf., for instance, Bk. XII, 10 seg. 
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God’s omniscience with man’s free-will. It is the focus of 
two eyes looking through different lenses; but the eyes do 
not belong to the same person—one is God’s, the other is 
man’s. Hector and Achilles, however, do not share their 
optic glass with God, and it is in their own vision that 
prescience is adjusted to free-will. Achilles has the choice 
of two alternatives, either to continue fighting the 
Trojans and to have as his reward death but imperishable 
fame; or else to sail back to Thessaly and have a long life, 
but an inglorious one. And he knows from the outset what 
his choice will be, for in Book I he begins his prayer to 
Thetis: 


Mother, seeing thou did’st bear me to so brief a span 
of life. 


But this prescience does not affect his actions, nor does 
it result in fatalism, for it is not merely a conviction 
based on a knowledge of his own character, it is sczentia 
media—a sudden focussing of two divergent points of view. 
It is the same with Hector. His knowledge of futurity does 
not prevent him from doing his best to beat the Greeks. 
And there are even moments when he forgets what he has 
seen through sczentza media, for in Book VIII he prays 
‘with good hope to Zeus and all the gods to drive from 
hence these dogs borne onward by the fates’. 

Through sczentta media there are moments when the 
Ihad has a fourth dimension. Thebes was built by music; 
but one of the walls of Ilium zs music. 

But we have decided that our bedside-book must be 
music for the unmusical. To the musical great music is 
rarely soothing. And some of us cannot lie still under great 
poetry. 
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‘Even as when in heaven the stars about the bright 
moon shine clear to see, when the air is windless and all 
the peaks appear and the tall headlands and glades, and 
from heaven breaketh open the infinite air and all stars 
are seen, and the shepherd’s heart is glad.’ 


Oh that shepherd in the Homeric similes! He is like 
the little human figures in a Corot. As Corot’s figures turn 
a landscape into poetry, so Homer’s shepherd turns it into 
music, as if we heard his flute. 

Then the great scene in the last book, when Priam 
comes as a suppliant to Achilles and conjures him to re- 
member his own father and to be merciful: 


Then Priam spoke, and entreated him saying: ‘Be- 
think thee, god-like Achilles, of thy father that is of 
like years with me, on the grievous pathway of old age. 
Him, it may be the dwellers round about him are 
entreating evilly, nor is there any to ward from him 
ruin and bane. Nevertheless, while he hears of thee as 
yet alive he rejoices in his heart, and hopes, withal, 
day after day that he shall see his dear son returning 
from Troy-land. But I, I am utterly unblest, since I 
begat sons the best men in wide’Troy-land, but declare 
unto thee that none of them is left. . . . Now of the 
greater part had impetuous Ares unstrung the knees, 
and he who was yet left and guarded city and men, him 
slewest thou but now as he fought for his country, even 
Hector. For his sake come I unto the ships of the 
Achaians, that I may win him back from thee, and I 
bring with me untold ransom. Yea, fear thou the gods, 
Achilles, and have compassion on me, even me, be- 
thinking thee of thy father—Lo, I am yet more piteous 
than he, and have braved what none other man on 
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earth has braved before, to stretch forth my hand 
toward the face of the slayer of my sons.’ 

Thus spake he, and stirred within Achilles desire 
to make lament for his father. And he touched the old 
man’s hand and gently moved him back. And as they 
both bethought them of their dead, so Priam for man- 
slaying Hector wept sore, as he was fallen before 
Achilles’s feet, and Achilles wept for his own father, 
and now again for Patroclus, and their moan went up 
throughout the house. 


The Black Prince, when his prisoner, the King of 
France, sat down to meat, waited on him himself—a beau 
geste which has caught the fancy of history. But here is 
something infinitely more moving than the conventions 
of chivalry. They are only a passing fashion; but the great 
moments when the grief for youth cut off in its flower and 
for old age left with none to tend it, and the grief for old 
age falling asleep and leaving youth with none to counsel 
it, and the grief for our friends who are beneath the earth 
are merged into one great movement of self-pity, so wide 
~ that it embraces our enemies, and Priam and Peleus, and 
Hector and Patroclus, and we ourselves, are blurred into 
one person—-these moments are not of yesterday nor of 
to-day. And yet they are but moments, gone in a flash. 
It is only by great music that they are caught and pro- 
longed. And wise Achilles, old Cheiron’s pupil, knew 
their fragility, so he ordered his servants to cover the body 
of Hector, lest at the sight of it both Priam’s wrath and his 
own should spring up afresh. 

No more than when ‘reapers drive their swaths through 
a rich man’s field of wheat or barley’ . . . Is a great poet, 
then, a cheat, whose scales have false weights? 
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But see! The sensitive plant is drinking the sun. We 
have read all night. 

We have discovered, then, that our book must be like 
music, but not music of a shattering beauty. What about 
The Anatomy of Melancholy? The A-na-tomy of Me-lan- 
choly. The syllables are made of poppy and mandragora. 
Here is music for the unmusical—a volume of sound, a 
tissue of dreams. Facta est inmensi copia mundi, the cornu- 
copia of the world is spilt at our feet—stars, suns, moons, 
metals, sweet-smelling flowers, like starfish strewing the 
Christ Church lawn round the kind old conjurer of 
melancholy; a daintier litter than the carcases of anato- 
mized beasts that surrounded the other Democritus— 
Burton’s toy and Lucretius’s master!—in /is search for a 
cure for melancholy; but, as drugs, probably no more 
efficacious. It would, indeed, be a stubborn melancholy 
that would not melt at a glimpse of the great bird Ruck. 
But the other remedies in Burton’s pharmacopoeia— 
Indian pictures made of feathers, for instance—set us 
wondering if he realized the gravity of the complaint for 
which he was prescribing. But this is unfair. Burton be- 
longs to the school of leeches who hoid that every flower 
upon the daedal earth secretes’a juice that will heal 
melancholy, if only we can extract it. The other school 
turn the cold shoulder to Pandora, for they know that, in 
spite of her bedizening, her womb is the very nursery of 
the seeds of melancholy. All the same, one cannot help 
suspecting that Burton himself had never suffered from 
anything more serious than the medieval accidia, that 

1 Democritus of Abdera, popularly known as the ‘Laughing 
Philosopher’, with whom, by writing under the pseudonym of 
‘Democritus Junior’, Burton associated himself, was the discoverer 


of the atomic theory, and hence, by way of Epicurus, the moulder of 
Lucretius’s thought. 
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intermittent irascibility and impatience of the tune to 
which one’s life is set, which was found chiefly among 
monks and clerks, and, to this day, I am told, affects the 
atmosphere of the common-rooms of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For one thing, Burton was, relatively speaking, 
pure. As he writes of the protean twists of lust, of the 
madness it engenders, of all the spells and charms it has 
by heart, and of all its lovely masks, his slick pen never 
sputters. It is true he writes with a certain complacency. 
But it is the complacency of the collector pinning yet 
another specimen caught in Ovid or Petronius into his 
box of butterflies. Maps move him much more than 
women’s looks. And, except for an occasional dig at the 
knights of Cupid, foolish young gallants whose only art is 
to wear their clothes with a good grace (Burton, it must 
be remembered, was a Fellow of Christ Church), he 
writes without indignation. Temperament—the hall- 
mark (hell-mark) of Lucretius and St. Augustine and 
Donne and Baudelaire—some tragic discord between the 
spirit and the flesh, which gives to style the great Roman 
. quality of gravitas, and which makes nobler literature than 
ever harmony does, had never tortured Burton. 

There is a legend to the effect that Lucretius was given 
a love philtre which caused recurrent fits of madness, and 
that in his lucid intervals he wrote the De Rerum Natura. 
Perhaps this is an allegory rather than a legend. Lucretius 
maintains that the only cause of melancholy is the fear of 
the gods, and its corollary, the fear of death. Ifa man will 
apply to this poison the antidote of sovereign reason, he 
will recognize the operation of Law in Nature, and, know- 
ing that everything has a natural cause, will attain to the 
supreme happiness of being able to look at all things with 
a mind at peace—at the way of an eagle in the air, at the 
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way of a serpent upon a rock, at the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea. But could Lucretius look with a mind at 
peace at the way of a man with a maid? If you think he 
could, then re-read his description of Mavors in the lap of 
Venus. 

Burton had read Lucretius, and sometimes quotes from 
him. But never has one great imagination been less in- 
fluenced by another, for the Sirens were the only fabulous 
birds in all the mythologies of the world against whose 
song he had waxed his ears. The song of the Sirens, Jane 
Harrison tells us, is true knowledge. And yet, once, in the 
splendid antithetical passage where he swings between 
Democritus and Heraclitus in alternate laughter and 
tears over the follies and woes of superstition, pity and 
indignation have made his voice so resonant that we can 
almost fancy it will vibrate back through the centuries 
and reach the ears of Lucretius. But this is not Burton’s 
usual voice—and why should it be? We go to him for 
exquisite fantastic entertainment—sea-shells gathered on 
inland mountains and mandrake wine. But Lucretius and 
he have one strand in their imagination that is the same. 
Each is haunted, as Pindar was before them, by gold and 
purple—as symbols, and for their own sake. Peacocks, 
potentates, pageants, gold of Ophir, Tyrian coverlets—it 
is the lustre of the earth, the glamour of pomp and power. 
But to Burton they are cures for melancholy, while 
Lucretius holds that they cannot even benefit our bodies, 
how much less, then, our minds. 

But why pit old Burton against Lucretius? As Lucretius 
said of himself, in relation to Epicurus: 


Why need the swallow contend with swans? 


And we, in our turn, will not make an eagle contend 
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with a... what shall we say? I was once driving in an 
omnibus along one of the interminable semi-rural roads 
of Hampstead, drowned in melancholy . . . no, it cannot 
have been melancholy, it must have been aceidia, for it was 
suddenly exorcised by a voice; and Odysseus himself can 
never have turned a deaf ear to a stranger and more 
amusing one. With a jerk of delight I came to my senses. 
The conductor and grown-up passengers were smiling in- 
dulgently, the children were jogging up and down in their 
seats with glee. And the source of all this pleasure was the 
owner of the amusing voice—a green crimson-flecked 
parrot whom an old lady was carrying in a Sheraton cage. 
His expression as he contemplated us, his head a little on 
one side, was humorous and full of meaning. All the same, 
I had a disconcerting feeling that the creature’s expres- 
sion had really nothing to do with his reactions; that he 
was wearing, in fact, a comic mask; and from my previous 
acquaintance with parrots, I was aware that, could I have 
looked up at him from below, an hiatus would have re- 
vealed the clumsy adjustment of the false nose. And that 
. completely. spherical eye—a circle of tangerine round an 
olive-green iris, a gaudy target at a Lilliputian fair, with 
the pupil for the bull’s-eye—could it be a real organ of 
sight? But suddenly the iris started quivering and vibrat- 
ing, and the pupil began slowly to expand, so that the 
very process of seeing was made visible. I thought of the 
terrible stylized Eye painted on the heavens. Just like that 
must it suddenly have quivered and vibrated, on the First 
Day, when it saw that the light was good. But who could 
guess the parrot’s thoughts, as he contemplated us out of 
that spherical eye? Was he wondering if the cherries on 
our lips would be worth the pecking, or the flowers 
stamped on our muslins? And then I nearly squealed with 
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pleasure, and I could not help feeling flattered, although 
I knew it was only mimicry of the most engaging trick of 
Fido or Dash (what a dominant personality, so to impress 
his cachet on his surroundings as to turn our jumpers into 
sprigged muslins, our pekinese into Dash, the spaniel!) — 
through the bars of his cage he offered me his horny three- 
pronged claw. Yes, I had nearly forgotten his cage, but it 
was very important. He was a parrot in a Sheraton cage 
(a prettier cage than Christ Church), and that made him 
different from an ordinary parrot, and embossed him into 
a bas-relief slightly above the level of Nature, so that, 
instead of a bird, he was a thaumaturgical toy—a Punch 
and Judy straight from Fairyland; or, rather, from the 
country that marches with Fairyland, where works of art 
grow petals and feathers, and birds and flowers are 
Indian pictures, and where Oxford dons are ‘fantastic old 
great men’. 

But my simile is growing Homeric. We must not forget 
that we are in bed, and the Sheraton cage is covered up 
for the night with a crimson cloth, and Burton is lulling 
us to sleep. Do not fear to be distracted by too great a 
diversity, or cloyed by a surfeit of erudition. The old man, 
in spite of his innocence, has dabbled in the black arts, 
and he binds with his spells popes and pornographists and 
geographers and Fathers till they are as ‘besotted as birds 
with henbane’, and dance to his piping. And though the 
words belong to Aeneas Silvius, or Levinus Lemnius, or 
Ovidius Naso, the voice is always Burton’s. Under all the 
extravagance and outlandishness there flows something as 
peaceful and familiar and English as his own Leicester- 
_ shire river. 


But this is still and quiet: and if so the reader catch 
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no Fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to the brook 
side, pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams; he 
hath good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow 
flowers, he hears the melodious harmony of birds, he 
sees the swans, herons, ducks, water-hens, coots, and 
many other fowl, with their brood, which he thinketh 
better than the noise of hounds, or blast of horns, and 
all the sport they can make. 


Better than the noise of hounds or blast of horns! We 
are back, then, in our hare’s form. Put out the light. 


575 
V. SACK VILLE-WEST 


THE UKRAINE: 1909 


A la recherche du temps perdu. . . . Sometimes, wander- 
ing across the meadows deep in buttercups and sorrel, the 
thought of Russia obliterates that so English landscape; 
the meadow gives way to the steppe. Why this is, or why 
Russia should return to me under the influence of such 
incongruous surroundings, I cannot tell; as a scent will 
evoke a far-off memory, with which it has no apparent 
connexion, so does a stroll across the English meadows 
awaken in me the memory of six weeks in the Russian 
steppe. Take it or leave it; so it is. 

It was not Russia as the tourist sees it, or even the 
genuine traveller, making for some remoter country. No, 
I was privileged; I was admitted to intimacy. It was a 
large country house in which I went to stay. It ought to 
have been—and its ruins now actually are—in Poland; 
but the days of which I am writing were before the war: 
a long hot September in 1909, when the Russian frontier 
still swept through Poland in a cynical and predatory 
curve. My friends, although legally Russian subjects, 
never forgot for a moment that by lineage they were 
Poles; in my host’s study a little red lamp was always 
alight, burning under the picture of his grandfather 
leaving Warsaw in chains for Siberia. ‘We never forget,’ 
he said, when he showed it to me; ‘we cannot forget’. 
But he did not foresee the circumstances in which his 
estates would be restored to their native country. 

Those estates measured, I was told, a hundred miles 
wide. I well believe it, for I know that I drove for fifty 
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miles across the P—— property from the station of 
arrival to the house, and drove across another fifty miles 
in the opposite direction, when I left, to the station of 
departure. I want to record my impressions in detail. On 
arriving at the little station of S in the early morning, 
I remember I met a flock of geese waddling down the 
village street—a poor Polish village, full of animal life. I 
was conducted, I remember, to the rest-house belonging 
to my prospective hosts; a sort of shooting-box, orna- 
mented with wapiti horns and stuffed bears’ heads; and, 
for the rest, English luxury in the shape of Heal sofas, 
Dryad wicker chairs, and a bathroom. It seemed very 
odd, in that rude Polish village waking to the day’s 
business in the dawn. An English breakfast too: poached 
eggs and bacon, marmalade, and tea. I wandered out 
into the garden at the back. A peasant boy was there, 
picking the cherries off an old tree; he approached me, 
and lifting up the hem of my skirt, reverently kissed it. ‘To 
this day I can see his fair hair, cut square under his cap, 
and the Russian shirt he wore, and his trousers tucked 
into his high boots. 

A great yellow motor awaited me; there was no road to 
speak of; away we went, at a great pace, lurching over 
the ploughed lands. The steppe rolled away on either 
side, undulating, immense, open. Large though the land 
was, the sky seemed even larger than the land. We met 
peasants on foot, trudging; we met carts, harnessed with 
three horses, Russian fashion; the horses took fright and 
bolted, often overturning the whole concern; but the 
chauffeur, though I shouted to him to stop, only laughed 
and drove on. Evidently here the régime of the aris- 
tocracy was the accepted thing. We passed a few villages, 
wretched mud hovels; the peasants came out to stare and 
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to make the sign of the cross as the yellow motor tore past. 
They displayed no resentment; only a cringing humility. 
Innocent visitor though I was, I felt that it was I who was 
humiliated. I averted my eyes from their gestures of 
reverence. 

Bruised in limb after those fifty miles of crazy progress, 
I beheld at last what seemed to be the gates of a typical 
French chateau. A more surprising edifice to find in the 
middle of the Russian steppe it would be hard to 
imagine. Gone was the squalor of the poor villages; here 
was the sumptuous establishment of an eighteenth- 
century grand seigneur. How shall I revive it? it is now 
in ruins. Eighty English hunters champed in the stables; 
a pack of English hounds bayed in the kennels. English 
grooms with bow-knees limped across the courtyard. 
The sons of the house were English schoolboys. For the 
moment I was baffled by this aping of England in the 
Russian steppe. It was not the England of to-day that 
they had achieved, but the imitation of an England that 
they might have gleaned from the pages of Ouida. This 
absurd England, moreover, was dovetailed into Russian 
Poland in the most contrasting way; they all spoke per- 
fect colloquial English (a little bit old-fashioned, perhaps, 
the English of 1870; ‘a stoopid feller’, they said; ‘yaller’ 
they said, for yellow; and ‘ain’t it’; their catchwords 
came with an odd mingling of familiarity and unfamil- 
iarity from Gilbert and Sullivan), but as they got excited 
they would lapse into their own native but to me unin- 
telligible language; they went out hunting, and held a 
meet; but their accoutrements, even to my unpractised 
eye, somehow missed the standard of a meet on an English 
village green; and the trumpets and hallal: somehow 
failed to evoke the spirit of an English covert. Besides, 
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there were the camels and the dromedaries, the giants 
and the dwarfs, the Cossacks and the park full of wild 
animals. The camels and the dromedaries had got there 
I know not how, or why; the giants and dwarfs were 
hereditary, and in their eighteenth-century liveries 
carried round cigarettes after dinner, and cobwebby 
Tokay of 1750; the Cossacks formed a sort of body-guard, 
and each guest had one attached to his particular service, 
which included sleeping across the threshold of the bed- 
room door; the wild animals in the enclosed park—bear, 
bison, and what-not—were preserved for sport, much as 
we at home rear pheasants and partridges. It was a self- 
contained world, on whose fringes hovered and cringed 
the peasants—in the foreground rioted this strange semi- 
English, semi-exotic extravagance—in the background 
brooded the vowed hatred of Russia. 

Every-day life was pleasant, varied, and full. This 
again was intended to resemble an English country 
house existence; and here, again, a queer parody was 
achieved. Sport, of course, played a prominent part; we 
went duck-shooting in the marshes, but the ‘guns’ 

“showed a tendency to rush from butt to butt, according 
to the direction in which the ducks streamed over, so that 
sometimes all the ‘guns’, five or six of them, were collec- 
ted in one butt, blazing merrily away, and there was 
much shouting to dogs who had no notion of obedience. 
Carriage exercise was another feature; after luncheon, a 
file of phaetons and victorias would appear in the court- 
yard, driven by smart coachmen in liveries and top-hats, 
and in these carriages we would take our places—two 
women on the back seat, a man on the strapontin—and we 
would drive in procession through the park, getting out 
to pat, or even to mount, the grazing dromedaries on the 
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way. Even though it was all rather deliberate, rather 
elaborate, the bubbling good-humour and naive enjoy- 
ment of the company carried us along. Then, in the 
evenings, after dinner, there would be dancing; dancing 
which began with waltzes and polkas, but which very 
soon warmed up into a mazurka, up and down the room, 
with snapping of fingers and tossing of heads, stamping of 
heels and slapping of thighs, until at a late hour the 
candles carried by our separate Cossacks lit us all to bed. 
The other day I found an album of photographs 
recording that six-weeks visit, and found it hard to 
believe that the date was so recent as 1909. In large hats, 
sweeping skirts, tight waists and puffed sleeves, high 
collars and speckled veils, the women might almost 
have belonged to the world of Manet and Carolus 
Duran. Or Anna Karenina—was it of life in Vronsky’s 
country house that those photographs reminded me? even 
though that was 1873, and not 1909? I was not then of an 
age to have read Anna Karenina, and doubtless in that 
house-party of vital and excitable people there were 
many cross-currents which escaped my youthful obser- 
vation, but which would have suggested the resemblance 
even more than the trailing skirts and the mystery that a 
spotted veil draws over the eyes. And now I shall never 
know. Their names remain to me with curious accuracy, 
difficult though they were to learn; the album of photo- 
graphs remains, and I still remember the tune of their 
hunting-song; I have heard the account of some ends, all 
tragic enough; but of their private lives I shall never 
know anything more than the very slight indications 
which scraps of gossip have subsequently revealed. 
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ATALANTA’S RACE 


Milanion stood by Atalanta’s side. 
The race was won—all through his throbbing head, 
Half-dazed with triumph, glittering pictures sped 
Of golden apples, one unceasing tide, 
Nothing but globes of brightness, far and wide; 
The harvest moon swung high, a glowing fruit; 
And where the first faint stars were peering out 
A scatter of far-flung apples he espied. 


The dewdrops, tinged by sunset, were the same... . 
And then he turned and saw more globes of flame, 
Proud Atalanta’s eyes of smouldering gold; 
. Eyes filled with thoughts more haughty and more fleet 
Than any swift and scarcely-vanquished feet— 
Thoughts he might race in vain till Youth grew old. 
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I had been chilled with failures then, 
Hard shames and sharp alarms, 

When a little, deep-set, winding lane 
Took me in its arms. 


Around us spread green rolling hills, 
Smoothly, tranquilly, 

And seemed to embrace the little lane 
That was embracing me. 


It swerved and wound, and each new turn 
Pulled me further still, 

And promised joys I couldn’t guess 
For curing every ill. 


And once it was wild raspberries 
Growing unforeseen; 

And once it was a real live hare 
That led me further in; 


Once a bush of bramble-flowers, 
Not white, but dark like wine; 

Once a village’s curious name 
Painted on a sign. 


And still it promised more to come 
As still I tramped along; 

Till all at once it gave me there 
An unexpected song. 
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LIFE & LETTERS 
FROSTED WINDOWS 


This morning when I woke, the fronds 
Of frost upon my window stood 
Finer than plants whose limbs are made 
Of tough unmanageable wood, 
Of wood that’s had to force its way 
Through scraping flints and thwarting clay. 


Their tendrils flowed across the panes 
With such impetuous rush and spring, 
You scarce could think each plant was just 
A lifeless accidental thing; 
It seemed as though I’d slumbered there 
Beneath some secret sea of air— 


A sea of air that swept my room 
So rhythmically with its tides 
That cold and moisture, spell-bound, tried 
To paint each wave, each weed that hides 
Within those waves—till when I woke 
They showed in many a silvery stroke. 


Ocean of air, where are you gone? 
Your weeds are melted from the pane... . 
I wish it might be true that here, 
Though all unseen, you still remain, 
Filled with strange forms, surrounding me 
With tides and colours of deep sea. 
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ANDRE MAUROIS 


AN 
UNKNOWN PHILOSOPHER 


I write to introduce to English readers a contemporary 
French thinker, who is not yet translated and not yet 
known outside his own country; a writer whose fame is 
likely to grow with time, and in whom I believe. 

The contemporary influence of an author depends 
nearly as much upon his character as his work. Art is a 
means of escape from the slavery of actuality, and men are 
disappointed if a writer’s life proves that he also was only 
a bondman, and if his recorded actions destroy the illu- 
sion which his writings have created. Tolstoy was Tolstoy 
because he had written War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and 
Ivan Ilyitch, but he was also ‘Tolstoy’, thanks to the legend 
of Yasnaya Poliana; Byron would never have fired the 
imagination of Europe if his readers had not divined him 
in the Corsair, Childe Harold, and Lara; and Proust, if 
he is the greatest French novelist of his time, is also the 
sick man in a cork-lined room, feverishly set upon the 
‘recapture of the past’ before he dies. 

In the case of philosophers and moralists, we expect the 
link between a man’s life and his work to be even closer. 
It is hard to feel respect for one who, while writing a 
treatise on morality, is canvassing his election to an 
academy, and while he is scheming for his own ends ex- 
pounds those ends of which the whole Universe is in 
travail. ‘The genuine Socrates is fearless and satisfied; 
one, who without wealth, influence or wordly adroitness, 
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lives contented. Doubt in itself is the sign of a strong soul, 
and indifference to possessions and opinions are proofs of 
a noble doctrine, independent of others.’ 

The growing prestige of the philosopher, who signs 
himself Alain, and whose real name is Chartier, is due, in 
part, to such ancillary causes. He is a professor in the 
Lycée Henri IV, and the feelings he inspires in his pupils 
are not unlike those which Socrates inspired in his fol- 
lowers. So many want to attend his lectures that no hall 
on the premises can hold them. Men who have long 
finished their academic careers seek in vain the privilege 
of becoming again his pupils, and many of these are 
writers. They look up to him as to a master, who not only 
once influenced them profoundly, but one whose praise 
and blame still far outweighs the blame and praise the 
world can give. Jean Prévost, who is such a writer, is 
publishing currently in La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise the 
story of his nineteenth year. He describes Alain thus: ‘We 
waited for him on the morning of his first lecture in a room 
which looks out on the Pantheon: we heard the sound of 
his footsteps and were silent; he entered limping a little 
from his wound. At first I only noticed his shoulders and 
his enormous hands. Then he took off a soft hat, the brim 
of which had seemed to reach down to a great fat nose, 
peering over a ragged moustache. Had he kept it on and 
his forehead hidden, I should have taken him for a heavy 
dragoon. I awaited his famous exposition, fortifying my 
heart hike a Christian about to hear profane doctrines: I 
was astounded. What he was reading and translating and 
commenting upon was that Ode in Horace in which 
Teucer addresses his comrades, and I remember well his 
joyous gesture, expressive of the assent of the whole of his 
robust body, to the final verse: Cras ingens iterabimus aequor.’ 
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Let me mention a few actions characteristic of him: 
Alain, though a passionate pacifist, volunteered as a 
private soldier and served four years in the artillery. As 
soon as he was free he wrote a terrible book against 
soldiers, Mars oi la guerre jugée (in my opinion too severe, 
but salutary as a counterblast). Again, this professor, the 
most brilliant of his generation, could, by conciliating the 
authorities in some small degree, have secured any sort of 
promotion; the Sorbonne, the Collége de France, the 
Institut were all within his reach. But he has deliberately 
turned aside from such prizes. He has kept his Lycée post 
to preserve his independence. 

There is doubtless an element of pride in such conduct 
upon which criticism might comment;it is always possible 
to find specious reasons for adopting the opposite attitude. 
Nevertheless, the line Alain has taken has created a 
singular degree of confidence in his incorruptibility as a 
master. It has also kept him young at fifty-five. He has 
kept his neck free of these bandages of honour which, too 
like cerements, impose upon their wearers the silence of a 
corpse. He speaks with profound disdain of those he calls 
‘the people of the dead’. 

‘Que de momies sur cette terre! Le départ est beau. 
Appétit de voir, de savoir, d’agir. Exploration du vaste 
monde. Ni ruse, ni petitesse, ni réflexion sur soi. Toute la 
vie se penche hors d’elle-méme. On trace de grands 
chemins, que l’espérance éclaire comme un phare. O 
jeunesse magicienne! Toute vie commence ainsi. “Béni 
soit celui qui vient sauver le monde”’ on pourrait bien 
chanter cela autour de n’importe quel berceau. Toutes 
les méres chantent ce refrain-la. Toute mére est Vierge un 
moment. Tout enfant est Dieu un moment. 

‘Le peuple des Morts sait trés bien cela. Le peuple des 
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Morts sait tout. Science apprise, science de musee, 
étiquette et squelettes. I] s’agit donc de tuer proprement 
ce petit dieu vivant. Viennent les rois mages, avec leurs 
trésors et leurs parfums. Adoration, éloges, promesses. 
Allons, petit, il faut travailler si tu-veux étre tout a fait 
dieu. Travailler, c’est-a-dire ne plus voir les choses et 
apprendre des mots. Tout ramasser en soi, comme dans 
une cassette; conserver. Quoi? Toute la poussiére des 
morts, des siécles d’histoire, tout ce qui est réellement 
mort a jamais. Des Pharaons, des Athalies, des Nérons, 
des Charlemagnes, tous les grands tombeaux. “Regarde, 
petit, regarde derriére toi; marche a reculons; imite, 
répéte, recommence. Quand tu sauras bien parler, tu 
verras comme tu penseras bien.” 

‘Puis des Sciences. Non pas sa science a lui, mais une 
science fossile, des formules, des recettes. Hate-toi; tout 
ce qui a été dit, il faut que tu saches le dire. La couronne 
est au bout. Lui se retient, se resserre, se fagonne mille 
bandelettes autour de son corps impatient. Le voila mort, 
bon pour un métier dans le peuple des morts. 

‘Quelques-uns survivent, quelques-uns cassent les 
bandelettes et, bien mieux, veulent délivrer les autres. 
Grave sujet a délibérer, pour le peuple des morts. Car 
tout n’est pas perdu; il y a d’autres liens; il y a des bande- 
lettes d’or: carriére, mariage, formalités, relations, 
politesse, habit d’académicien. Pour toutes les tailles, 
pour toutes les forces. Entraves, filets, noeuds coulants. 
La chasse aux vivants, c’est le plus haut plaisir chez le 
peuple des morts. Il court bien; la chasse sera longue, 
mais il sera pris a la fin et haut placé parmi les morts. On 
l’enterrera en cérémonie. Le plus sage parmi les morts 
fera le discours solennel: “Moi aussi, j’ai été vivant; je 
sails Ce que C’est et, croyez-moi, ce n’est pas grand chose 
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de bon. Voir comme cela, et vouloir comme cela, et agir 
ensuite comme cela, ce n’est que folie, allez; que fureur 
de jeunesse, je vous dis; que fiévre, que maladie. II faut 
bien y entrer a la fin, dans le peuple des morts. J’étais 
comme vous; j’étais parti pour la Vérité et la Justice; 
cela me fatigue d’y penser. Bient6t cela vous fatiguera 
d’y penser. Ne vous raidissez pas ainsi; laissez-vous 
mourir. Vous verrez comme on est bien.”’’ 

It is not a little astonishing that this passage, and many 
thousands of the same kind (some of which have been 
collected under such titles as Propos d’ Alain, Propos sur le 
Bonheur, Propos sur le Christianisme), were first published in 
a small provincial newspaper, the Dépéche de Rouen. 

Alain, who at that time was a master at the Lycée in 
Rouen, supplied this paper daily with such comments, 
fifty to sixty lines in length. They were upon anything and 
everything: poets, God, the seasons, Catholicism, myths, 
prostitutes, Stendhal, Beethoven, Goethe. They were 
certainly the most curious and remarkable kind of 
journalism written under the Third Republic. Providing 
these paragraphs has had a great influence on Alain him- 
self, inculcating in him a habit of thinking in short 
chapters. 

The first important work in which his doctrine found 
expression was called: Quatre-vint-un chapitres sur L’ Esprit 
et les Passions, and many of the ideas contained in it have 
been developed since his last book, Les Idées et les Ages. 

During the war, in his artillery dug-out, he pondered 
the problems of zsthetics, and conceived there what is 
perhaps the best of all his books, his Systéme des Beaux- 
Arts. In that book he examines the principles underlying 
the different arts, and the proper part of each in the life 
of man. According to Alain the function of Art is to 
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discipline the imagination and to rescue imagination 
from the disastrous madness of mere dreaming, by linking 
it on to realities—real forms, whether sculptured or 
created in literature. A list of the titles of the different 
parts into which this book is divided will give some 
notion of its contents: ‘De l’imagination créatrice, *‘ De la 
Danse et de la Parure’, ‘De la Poésie et de l’ Eloquence’, 
‘Du Théatre et de l’Architecture’, ‘De la Peinture’, ‘Du 
Dessin’, ‘De la Prose’. 

It will be seen that the book moves from the concrete 
art-forms to those which are most abstract. To Alain, the 
art of prose is at once the most difficult and the most 
beautiful of all; but he only rates thus highly prose which 
is simple and severe; for brilliant and many-facetted 
prose he shows much contempt. 

‘Un puissant écrivain’, he says, ‘se mesure a ceci que, 
dans sa maniéred’écrire, iln’yapasd’apparence. J’entends 
qwil faut le comprendre parfaitement ou ne rien com- 
prendre du tout. Une mauvaise prose, au contraire, est 
pleine d’apparences, on dirait presque d’apparitions et 
de visions, chaque mot brillant et dansant pour son 
compte, ou bien formant des jeux et des rondes avec ses 
voisins, ce qui dans le récit rompt le mouvement et dans 
Panalyse fait qu’on réve au lieu de juger. Le lecteur 
s’arréte partout comme au musée et toutes ces visions du 
coin de Poeil s’évanouissent au regard direct. Telle est la 
misére du style orné.’ 

It is not difficult, then, to understand why Alain him- 
self is far from being a facile writer. He sacrifices nothing 
to appearances; he exacts much from his readers. You 
must, before you take him up, resolve to respect him, and 
continue to read him in spite of all forbidding initial 
difficulties. He presses so hard on his pen that it goes, so 
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to speak, through the paper till it reaches thought itself; 
and such readers as persevere can make that thought their 
very own. The region of his mind is enclosed by a few 
large simple boundary lines. No writer cares less about 
being up to date, or in touch with new ideas or authors. 
He is a man of few books: Plato, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Kant, Hegel, Auguste Comte, are the springs which feed 
the river of his thought; there is also no doubt that he is 
the best reader that Stendhal and Balzac have ever 
found in France. With some hesitation he has recently 
adopted Proust, and more recently Paul Valery. He is an 
admirer of Retz and Saint-Simon. Add to these Goethe, 
occasionally Shakespeare, a few of George Sand’s novels 
—and he has all the reading he wants; for he knows how 
both to ignore and to select; precious gifts in this age, 
when intellects are a prey to miscellaneous curiosity. 

It is, of course, impossible in an article to give an 
accurate account of Alain’s extremely personal philo- 
sophy. Moreover, he has himself a horror of analysis, and 
he would think poorly of me if I attempted it. Inter- 
preters are apt to be obscurer than their masters. If you 
wish to see how he himself re-creates the system of another 
thinker, read his little book on Spinoza, or his Onze 
Chapitres sur Platon. He thinks with Plato, with Spinoza; 
stationing himself first at that point from which they saw 
the world, and then re-thinks as it were their thoughts as 
though they were his own. His own view is that this is the 
only reliable critical method. He has a deep disdain for 
dialectical discussion—even for ‘proofs’. He holds that 
the methods of mathematics, so trustworthy in sciences 
dealing with definable elements, become absurd in the 
case of such complex entities as the soul, as feelings, as 


thoughts: ‘Every proof is, as far as I am concerned, 
c 
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invalid’. For Alain, philosophy is more akin to Poetry 
than to Science. ‘ 

Some time ago there was, at the Ecole Normale, a 
professor, M. de la Coulonche, famous for reducing 
writers to descriptive formulas. He would say, for in- 
stance: ‘Lucretius! He is the St. Paul of Epicureanism; a 
Schopenhauer in metre mitigated by Victor Hugo.’ I 
fancy that if M. de la Coulonche were still alive he would 
be tempted to define Alain as ‘a graver Chesterton, with 
an admixture of Ruskin; a Santayana of greater vitality, 
on whose countenance one occasionally catches the 
expression of Carlyle’. 


591 
THE EDITOR 


BUYING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


It is hard to give advice to those who buy books for others 
at Christmas. ‘What shall I get him (or her)?’ Everybody 
has found that a difficult question to answer. Suggestions 
are usually met with the cry, ‘He’s sure to have it’, or 
‘That will never do for her’. Some people prefer to give 
a book which they know the recipient would probably buy 
in any case; others one which, either on account of its 
price or its low ‘marginal value’ or of its unexpectedness, 
is not so likely to prove a duplicate, when presented, and 
some fall back on the book which looks unmistakably like 
‘a present’. For such purchasers the trade provides what 
are Called ‘gift-books’. They should not be looked in the 
mouth. Their purpose is served when the small thrill of 
cutting string and unfolding paper is over. They are not 
for those who expect a book to be something more than a 
symbol of the donor’s good will or generosity. They are 
the refuge, as arule, of the hurried or perplexed purchaser. 
On the whole it is safer to run_the risk of giving a second 
copy of some book sure to be wanted, than to send a ‘gift- 
book’—unless the recipient does not read, but has no 
objection to having a few good-looking books about the 
house. I shall therefore not mention any ‘gift-books’. 
Complete well-printed editions are in a different cate- 
gory. Any reader would be pleased by, say, Constable’s 
fine edition of The Works of Charles Sedley (in two vols.), 
£2 2s., or that of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, edited by Sir 
Edmund Gosse (Fanfrolico Press. £2 25.). It is impossible 
to have a better or more complete edition of either poet, 
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while it is quite likely that even a rather extensive private 
library will not contain copies of these poets’ works. At 
the same time both books are certainly ‘handsome’ 
presents. Such purchases are safer than equally expensive 
illustrated editions of well-known books—unless one 
happens to know that the person for whom they are 
intended admires a particular artist. 


* * * * 


The first thing to do in a bookshop is to decide, then, the 
general question: (a) Am I going to give a book which 
my friend is so sure to want to read that he, or she, may 
have already bought it?; or (b) choose something out of 
the way? If you decide upon being among the 4’s, the 
choice at the present moment is very wide. In biography 
there is Mrs. Hardy’s Early Life of Thomas Hardy (Mac- 
millan. 155.), a book entirely suitable to the moment of its 
publication. It is free from the faults which mar commem- 
orative lives of great men recently dead, and also largely 
composed of Hardy’s own memories. There is also The 
Tragedy of Fohn Ruskin, by A. Williams Ellis (Cape. r2s.6d.), 
an interesting and readable biography. Of The Life of 
William O? Brien (Benn. 215.), by Michael Macdonagh, the 
same can be said. O’Brien’s life makes an exciting story 
to those who are fond of recent history, and it is well told. 
One of the most admired and popular of recent auto- 
biographies is the Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man, by 
Siegfried Sassoon (Faber & Gwyer). Many who have 
read it think this is one of the few modern books likely to 
last. It is enjoyed by sporting readers as much as it is 
appreciated by the literary. The only drawback to it as a 
present is that the recipient may have already bought it. 
But if it is ascertained beforehand that that is not the case, 
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there is no book of the kind likely to please more different 
sorts of readers, except, perhaps, Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
Elizabeth and Essex (Chatto & Windus. 155.), which is 
equally interesting to those who enjoy style and the 
handling of a theme, and for their own sake, and to those 
who read without such perceptions. It is a good many 
years since Mr. Strachey published a brand-new book. 
This one is not only extremely readable, but it shows that 
picturesque history must be written slowly if it is to be 
worth much. The difference in merit between Elizabeth 
and Essex and the works of Mr. Strachey’s literary chil- 
dren cannot escape even the careless reader. A Renais- 
sance subject does not stimulate his irony so much as his 
sense of beauty. The characters are more puzzling to him, 
and therefore he is not tempted to write as though he 
‘saw the very pulse of the machine’. Philip ITI of Spain is 
the only figure who is drawn entirely from outside with- 
out the help of imaginative sympathy, and from the point 
of view of critical detatchment—and he is a minor figure. 
It is a book one starts re-reading when one has finished 
it, for the feeling of the delicious smoothness of texture of 
the writing must have made one hurry over (so interest- 
ing is the mere progress of events) much that would seem 
more fascinating under a larger exposure of attention. 
One other remarkable biography has appeared this 
month. Abraham Lincoln has many admirers. Messrs. 
Gollancz have published (2. vols. 25s.) Albert J. Bever- 
idge’s Life of Lincoln. There have been many good books 
written about Lincoln, but this is the best. Senator 
Beveridge died before he finished it. It ends in 1858. 
These first two volumes (there were to have been four) 
bring together more facts about the early life of Lincoln 
than have been collected before, and they are focussed 
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by one who is sufficiently realistic to avoid sentiment, 
and whose dramatic sense, strong enough to enable him 
to make scenes interesting, is controlled by the sound 
sense of probability characteristic of a man of affairs. 


* * * * 


In Belles Lettres and criticism there is, of course, 
Professor Oliver Elton’s last two additional volumes to 
his Survey of English Literature (Arnold. 32s.), a vivid as well 
as a sound piece of literary history, much more valuable 
than a large number of separate monographs on writers 
who wrote between 1730 and 1780. This would certainly 
be a present which would send my spirits up, and another 
book of criticism which book-minded people would be 
sure to love is T. S. Eliot’s For Lancelot Andrewes (Faber & 
Gwyer. 6s.); seven essays which have a unity of point of 
view though they treat of authors as different as Baude- 
laire, Lancelot Andrewes (Bishop of Winchester, 1555- 
1626), Bradley the philosopher, Machiavelli, Irving 
Babbitt, Middleton, Crashaw, and Archbishop Bramhall. 


* * * * 


Two excellent books on the ’nineties are worth recom- 
mending. An Anthology of ‘Nineties’ Verse, collected and 
prefaced by A. J. A. Symons (Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d.), 
and Aubrey Beardsley, by Haldane McFall (Lane. 15s.). The 
latter is an excellent piece of work. The contributory 
influences which produced the work of Beardsley are 
clearly defined; its only defect is that these might have 
been more fully illustrated. The life itself is excellently 
told, and all the judgements are judicious. This book, and 
Mr. Symons’s Anthology, will increase an interest in a 
famous decade which saw the last coherent art move- 
ment in England. ‘In the twilit end of the nineteenth 
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century there seemed no answer to a bleak materialism. 
Anthropology showed the moral code to be no more than 
a time-serving expedient; Socialism emphasized the 
invincible inequalities of modern life; and physical 
science disproved divinity. Some doubters found sal- 
vation in the Fabian Society, others in the Catholic 
Church; but a minority remained that, despairing of 
truth outside itself, looked inward to the only verities that 
had not seemed to crumble while it watched: the culti- 
vation of the self, and the cultivation of art.’ Walter Pater 
was the prophet of that minority. In this book, to quote 
the adjective of Mr. A. J. A. Symons’s preface, the reader 
will find not only the ‘passionate lyrical flutterings’ of 
Ernest Dowson, ‘the passionate classic solidity’ of Lionel 
Johnson, ‘the ambiguous Celtic mysticism’ of Yeats, ‘the 
ornamental subtlety’ of Wilde, ‘the urbane sophistication’ 
of Symons, ‘the clear musical sincerity’ of Alfred Douglas, 
and ‘the tormented ardours’ of Francis Thompson, but 
also poems well worth preservation by poets forgotten. 
And in this connexion it is natural to remember 
Max Beerbohm, who is, together with George Moore, 
whose Story Teller’s Holiday is now republished by 
Heinemann with corrections and additions, a child of the 
*nineties. The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) is a charming fantasia on an imaginary life of 
primitive man; the spot chosen is the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley Square, and the story, told with measured 
graceful simplicity, is that of the loves of a maiden called 
Thia and a youth called Thol. 


* * * * 


And the humorists. The following may relieve the gloom 
of the festal season for many. Honeybubble @ Co., by A. P. 
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Herbert (Methuen. 6s.), Here’s Misery (burlesques), by 
E. V. Knox (Methuen. 6s.), and in The World’s Workers 
(Methuen. 5s.) Captain Harry Graham rhymes with a 
perfection and point he has never excelled before. For 
those who want light books of another kind there is E. V. 
Lucas’s Out of a Clear Sky (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) (it is about 
birds), and for those who enjoy the esoteric, The Pillow 
Book of Set Shonagon, translated by Arthur Waley (Allen & 
Unwin. 6s.). Two anthologies out of the ordinary run 
have caught my eye, The Minde’s Delight, collected by H. 
Hope Nicholson (Cayme Press. ros. 6d.), and a new edition 
of the Nonesuch Press's popular Week-end. Book, enlarged. 
Of reprints, a fine collection of Horace Walpole’s trans- 
lation of Grammont’s Memoirs (Bodley Head, 25s.) is worth 
considering, also Messrs. Dent’s reprints (illustrated) of 
Boswell’s Fourney to the Hebrides (7s. 6d.), and of Florio’s 
Montaigne (3 vols. 22s. 6d.), also illustrated: their collected 
edition ofthe works of Quiller-Couch, small volumes (3s. 6d. 
each) contains, of course, many well-written romantic 
stories. 

I keep hearing that the best novel that has come from 
America since The Bridge of St. Luis Rey is The Strange 
Case of Miss Annie Spragg (Cape. 7s. 6d.). Foseph and His 
Brethren, by H. W. Freeman (Chatto @ Windus) also finds 
favour, and Miss Stella Benson’s Worlds Within Worlds 
(Macmillan. 8s.), and Miss Delafield’s What is Love? (Mac- 
mullan. 7s. 6d.). Those who can delight in a sad book can 
be recommended The Gipsy, by W. B. Trites (Gollancz. 
55.). In Messrs. Cape’s ‘The Traveller’s Library’, a 
charming old story is reprinted, Sarah Jewett’s The 
Country of the Pointed Firs. It is a story of New England, 
and has quite an exceptional idyllic beauty. Miss Willa 
Catha, who writes the preface, thinks that among 
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American novels it is likely to live along with Huckleberry 
Finn and The Scarlet Letter. 

Among illustrated books I noticed as ‘likely’, A London 
Reverie, Joseph Pennell and J. C. Squire (Macmillan. 255.), 
contains the best piece of prose Mr. Squire has written, 
and Game Birds by Douglas Dewar (Chapman & Hall. 
£2 25.), contains some fine wood-engravings of birds. 
The immensely popular Mr. Shepard has illustrated, 
besides A. A. Milne’s The House at Pooh Corner (Methuen. 
75. 6d.), the reprint of Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age 
(The Bodley Head). 


* * * * 


People who are fond of giving cheap books—they usually 
say: ‘It’s only a Christmas Card’—are, as usual, provided 
with a wide choice. Among pretty little books of this kind, 
E. B. Osborn’s collection of a Hundred Best Epigrams might 
find favour, or Miss Margaret Kennedy’s new short 
story, Dewdrops (Heinemann. 1s.). Two of the recent addi- 
tions to the World’s Classics series are admirable for this 
purpose, The Coming Race, by Bulwer Lytton, which also 
contains one of the best of short stories, ‘The Haunted 
and Haunters’, and Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney, with a 
delightful preface by Virginia Woolf. In Kegan Paul’s 
‘To-day and To-morrow Series’ (25. 6d. each) I should be 
inclined to single out a book that has been out some little 
time, but is certainly among the most remarkable in that 
fascinating series: Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony, by 
J. H. Jeans, F.R.S. It is a vision of the universe as appre- 
hended by the modern astronomer and physicist, and is 


astounding. 
* * * S 


Lastly, there is that class of book upon which, when in 
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doubt, the present-hunter can always fall back. Pub- 
lishers, to the great benefit of the public, have taken to 
publishing composite volumes of several books by one 
author, or very long books, at a low price. Arnold Bennett 
and Galsworthy have been published in this triological 
form. You can get H. G. Wells’s Short Stories in one fat 
volume (Benn) for 7s. 6d., also his Quartette of Comedies 
(Benn) for the same price. These two books contain a very 
large proportion of his best fiction; whether the recipient 
has some of the stories in another form or not, it is very 
convenient to have them all together. Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus have published a complete Rabelais at 7s. 6d., and 
the last three additions to this admirable class of book are 
Great English Plays (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.), Fane Austen’s Novels 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.)—bound to be popular, and Messrs. 
Murray’s complete collection of The Sherlock Holmes 
Stortes (8s. 6d.). This admirable text has encouraged Lzfe 
and Letters to publish the following examination paper, set 
by one of the leading Sherlock Holmes scholars of the 
day, whose name I have unfortunately forgotten: 


FIRST PRIZE: Five Thousand Pounds, or £250 a Year for 
Life (to be awarded to the proprietors). 


SECOND PRIZE: A Copy of the Book. 
AN EXAMINATION PAPER ON ‘SHERLOCK HOLMES’ 


1. Give the context of the following passages, naming where 
possible the speaker and the person addressed: (a) I haven’t had 
such a day since I had Sir John Morland for trespass because he shot 
in his own warren; (4) Her cuisine is a little limited, but she has as 
good idea of a breakfast as a Scotchwoman; (c) You will ruin no 
more lives as you have ruined mine. You will wring no more hearts 
as you have wrung mine. I will free the world of a poisonous thing; 
(2) That clay and chalk mixture which I see upon your toe-caps is 
quite distinctive; (e) You're too late. She’s my wife. No, she’s your 
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widow; (f/) Pray take a cigarette. I can recommend them, for I have 
them especially prepared by Ionides of Alexandria. He sends me a 
thousand at a time; (g) As long as I have my trousers I have a hip- 
pocket, and as long as I have my hip-pocket I have something in it; 
(h) Ah, naughty, naughty, would you take a nip at the gentleman?; 
(2) The next word is ‘pigs’ bristles’; (j) You had the proper work- 
house cough, and those weak legs of yours are worth ten pounds a 
week; (k) The aortic I may rely upon, but I should value your 
opinion on the mitral; (/) Here it is, written with a J pen on royal 
cream paper by a middle-aged man with a weak constitution; (m) It 
is a dangerous habit to finger loaded firearms in the pocket of one’s 
dressing gown; (n) It is not my intention to be fulsome, but I confess 
that I covet your skull; (0) Oh, officer! do let me have a peep. 


2. What was Mrs. Watson’s maiden name? Was she a blonde or a 
brunette? In what part of London did she and Dr. Watson reside 
when first they were married? Is there any evidence of the date of 
her death? 

3. When did Sherlock Holmes masquerade as a Norwegian 
explorer, an Italian priest, a French workman, an accountant, an 
ancient mariner, a second-hand bookseller, an opium maniac, a 
rising plumber, a Nonconformist minister? 


4. When did the following serve as clues: Curried mutton, creo- 
sote, tarred string, a bell-rope (2), a thumb mark, a gold tooth, bees- 
wing in a wine-glass, a pair of fresh glossy horses, the last words of a 
dying man (2), a man’s height (3), soiled trouser knees, a dog that 
did not bark? 


5. Who referred to Holmes as: (a) Holmes, the Scotland Yard 
Jack-in-office; (b) Mr. Busybody Holmes; (c) This plain-clothes 
copper; (d) The second highest expert in Europe; (¢) An amateur 
who has shown some talent in the detective line; (f) You cunning, 
cunning fiend; (g) A walking calendar of crime; (h) Mr. Theorist; 
(i) A dear kind old clergyman? 


6. In what cases does Mycroft Holmes appear? What evidence is 
given (a) of his appearance, (b) of his habits, (c) of his occupation? 


7. Solve the following problems: (a) Whose was it?; (0) Who 
knocked out whose left canine tooth in the waiting-room at Charing 
Cross?; (c) Who was the British Government?; (¢) What took longer 
being out of the ordinary?; (e) Who held a luxurious club in the 
lower vault of a furniture warehouse?; (f) Whose task was it to copy 
out the Encyclopedia Britannica? ; (g) Who was the most dangerous man 
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in London? (k) Who was the second most dangerous man in London? 
(:) Who was the fourth smartest man in London?; (7) Whow as the 
worst man in London? 


8. What light is thrown on Holmes’s habits as regards: (a) 
Revolver practice; (b) Smoking before breakfast; (c) Snuff-taking? 
What evidence is there that he ever: (d) Made a bet; (e) quoted 
Flaubert; (f) suffered from a breakdown owing to overwork; (g) 
asked Dr. Watson to check him if he ever seemed over-confident in 
his powers; (h) acted as best man at a wedding; (7) was engaged to be 
married? 

g. When did Dr. Watson: (a2) Recommend strychnine in large 
doses as a sedative; (b) Accuse Holmes of charlatanism; (c) Charac- 
terize Holmes’s work as ineffable twaddle; (d) Burgle a house; 
(e) Pose as a clerk; (f) Raise a false alarm of fire; (g) Faint? 


10. How were Holmes’s services recompensed by: (a) The King 
of Bohemia; (5) The reigning family of Holland; (c¢) Queen Victoria; 
(d) The French President; (e) The Duke of Holdernesse? 


11. When did Holmes use the following to help him to solve a 
mystery: (a) cigarette ash; (b) a sponge; (c) red paint; (d) a message 
in the Daily Telegraph Agony column; (e) aniseed; (f) a bundle of 
straw? 


12. What were Holmes’s views on: (a) The extent to which his own 
gifts were hereditary; (b) German as compared with French and 
Italian music; (c) The merits of a rural, as compared with an urban 
existence from a criminal’s point of view; (d) Dupin and Lecocq; 
‘(e) The genuineness of amber mouthpieces of pipes; (f) Flowers; 
(g) The Martyrdom of Man; (h) The advantages or disadvantages of a 
stuffy atmosphere; (z) Jean Paul Richter; (j) Amateur sport; 
(k) Board schools? 

13. Who, or what, were: (a) Miss Honoria Westphail; (b) Tadpole 
Phelps; (c) V.V. 341; (d) Stamford; (e) Darbishire;(f) The Fighting 
Cock; (g) Westaway’s; (h) Pompey; (2) Aurora; (j) The Wessex Cup; 
(k) Kratides; (/) Dawson and Neligan; (m) Mr. Cornelius; (n) ‘The’ 
Woman? 
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Shakespeare's English, by Professor George Gordon (S.P.E. 
Tract, xxix). This tract on Shakespeare’s vocabulary is one 
of the most interesting books I have ever read. It devotes 
itself entirely to words and phrases either invented by 
Shakespeare, introduced into literature by Shakespeare, 
or modified in meaning by Shakespeare. This is an 
extremely enlightening method of criticism, almost en- 
tirely neglected by critics, because presumably it does not 
provide them with opportunities for being clever. Until 
Professor Gordon, Mr. Rylands in the second part of his 
Words and Poetry was among the first to devote himself 
entirely to Shakespeare’s vocabulary in this sort of way. 
Shakespeare was evidently the greatest inventor of words 
that has ever lived; and we must bear this in mind when 
we try to judge the impression he made on his contem- 
poraries. Of course, the English language was much 
more fluid then than it is now, and no doubt Shakespeare’s 
syntactical inventiveness must have seemed less odd to 
them than would a similar method of composition 
appear to us. Yet he must have appeared to his ‘public’ 
baroque and obscure to a manner one can hardly con- 
ceive. What must have been the sensation of coming on 
such a word as ‘incarnadine’ for the first time? I hasten 
to add that Shakespeare did not invent this word. Still, 
it was an extremely rare one: now it is almost a cliché. 
Occasionally it took some little time for Shakespeare 
completely to ‘liberate’ a word, as Professor Gordon puts 
it. Take the word accent. It was a sixteenth-century 
word, in use in didactic and rhetorical connexions. 
Shakespeare at first employed it in the ordinary way, but 
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soon began to play upon it: when we speak of a Scotch 
or an American accent, we are employing a usage which 
Shakespeare possibly began. He had a favour for the word, 
and presently in a great passage lifted it bodily from the 
lecture-room and threw it clear. The first stage of the 
liberation may be seen in King ohn: 


Pardon me 
That any accent breaking from thy tongue 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 


The last is in Julius Cesar: 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In States unborn and Accents yet unknown. 


Here are a few phrases apparently invented by Shake- 
speare: ‘Cudgelling one’s brain’, ‘falling to blows’, 
‘breathing a word’ and ‘breathing one’s last’. In Shake- 
speare, persons and fire-arms are first discharged, persons 
humoured, letters directed, and unkindness buried. ‘The 
“stirring people of his plays’ drink healths and pledges, 
say ‘done’ to a bargain, lay odds and play the ten, grovel 
or hedge, are spiritless and stare on vacancy, or reel along 
the street. ‘They call the world dull, speak of the acts of a 
play, find speeches flowery and plain faces homely, are 
fond to each other and wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
have balmy slumbers and lie on the lush grass: a man’s 
toes look through his shoes, etc. 

Among other parerga, Shakespeare may be said to have 
invented English. We all know how furious are the cul- 
tured critics if any modern writer plays the slightest 
tricks with the language. We can guess what they would 
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have said about Shakespeare had they been his contem- 
poraries. 

Professor Gordon’s pamphlet is not only extremely 
revealing about Shakespeare’s mind and art, but he also 
incidentally raises all sorts of questions about the relation 
of the artist to his material. It seems to be established 
that the greatest writers have lived not in the infancy, 
but in the adolescence of a language. They happen to be 
born at a time when the language is just becoming strong 
enough to reach publicity. There follows a period - of 
heroic energies; the great writers die, leaving the lan- 
guages grown up, but also a prey to the first rigidities of 
middle age. Never again are its sinews to have the real 
undergraduate litheness. The new literature will often be 
more intelligent, more critical and in better taste as 
middle age is more critical often and more intelligent 
than youth, and in better taste. But it will not be so 
passionately constructive or dream such impossible 
dreams. There is some psychological good sense behind 
the metaphysic of the Golden Age. 

Professor Gordon in the course of his pamphlet informs 
us that he is writing a complete book on Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary: this is indeed good news. 


Wessex from the Air. By O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., and 
Alexander Keiller, F.S.A., F.G.S. With contributions by 
R.C. C. Clay, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.S.A., and Eric Gardner, 
M.S., F.S.A. (Clarendon Press at Oxford. 50s.) Two careful 
field archaeologists, O. G. S. Crawford as a R.F.C._ 
observer, and Alexander Keiller as a pilot in the 
_ R.N.A.S., were impressed during the War with the possi- 
bilities of air photography as a means of ‘spotting’ from 
an aeroplane the now obliterated traces of prehistoric 
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sites, and this book is the fruit of a series of air recon- 
naissances over the down country of the south-west of 
England (taking in an area lying between the Marl- 
borough Downs on the north, and Ringwood and South- 
ampton on the south, and between Chippenham, 
Warminster, and Shaftesbury on the west, and Winchester 
and Newbury on the east) in which they collaborated. 
The result fully justifies their adventure. They do not 
claim to be pioneers, since photographs of archaeological 
sites were taken from a balloon by a British officer in 
1887, and the Germans took photographs of archaeo- 
logical sites in North Sinai during the War, which were 
published in 1920, while in England the pioneer work 
was done by Air-Commodore Clark Hall in Hampshire, 
in the course of his military duties in 1922. But this is the 
first time that archaeologists have hired an aeroplane, 
equipped themselves with an air camera, and systemati- 
cally surveyed from the air a definite district in England. 
It is a book which any intelligent man or woman can 
enjoy, and which no good countryman who happens 
to live in Wessex can afford to be without, for it is at 
once an historical guide and an atlas to these south- 
western counties during the period roughly falling within 
the Bronze and Iron Ages—the period of Stonehenge, of 
the barrows that dot the downs, of the great hill-top 
camps, and of the road-making Romans. All these monu- 
ments and memorials of our past history, it is true, can be 
seen also from the ground. What these wonderful air 
photographs reveal is the system of fields of these early 
inhabitants of England, their sunken ways for moving 
cattle from one pasture to another, or from the open 
pastures to the compounds in the settlements, and, in 
certain cases, the position of their very huts. 
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Such photographs, quite apart from their intriguing 
quality as revelations (reminiscent of the first skiagraphs 
by X-ray workers) of something that lies under our noses, 
but which the eye has hitherto failed to distinguish, be- 
come, in the hands of experts like the editor of Antiquity 
and the excavator of Windmill Hill, Wiltshire, valuable 
documents which enable them to unravel, in the text, the 
distinctive features of the English country life of the early 
bronze-using people, the ‘Celtic’? immigrants, the Ro- 
manized British, and the later Anglo-Saxon settlers. These 
things are interesting to any reader with imagination. 
They will lend a new interest to the ‘lynchets’ which are 
seen to corrugate the green flanks of the Wiltshire and 
Dorset downs when the sun hangs low, and the long 
shadows of evening or early morning accentuate their 
ripples on the smooth surface of the hills. The photo- 
graphs are eloquent not only of the vanished agricultural 
life of those long past days when the sunny uplands were 
inhabited, and the valleys were still matted forest and 
boggy marsh, but of the prehistoric trade routes, and of 
the military tactics of the iron-using, Celtic-speaking 
peoples. These had a great eye for country, as the situa- 
tion of their hill-top camps bears testimony, and, like 
their compeers in maritime South Brittany, they knew 
well how to take full advantage of natural defences, and 
how to construct fortifications that would compel an 
attacking enemy to take the route that would bring him 
under a cross-fire of arrows and stones. Particularly strik- 
ing is the photograph in which the Stonehenge ‘avenue’ 
(a broad, banked-and-ditched trackway leading from the 
river up to the monument) lies plain as a pikestaff; the 
view from above of the gigantic Avebury banks and 
ditches, with the village inside, and the road bisecting it; 
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the plate showing the extraordinary—and undated— 
biscuit-like ‘geometric figures’ on Steeple Langford Cow- 
down, Wiltshire (taken from a height of 3,800 ft.); that 
revealing the field system on Bathampton Down, 
Somerset; and the photograph of Cherhill Down, a 
‘typical example of the use of air photographs in dis- 
entangling remains of different ages’ in which is demon- 
strated the evolution of the Bath Road. 

The descriptive text is straightforward and businesslike, 
telling all that is known of the sites photographed, illus- 
trating any archaeological objects found, and in each case 
giving a list of the literary references and precise technical 
details about the photography, without being dull or 
heavy. The ‘General Account of the Different Kinds of 
Earthworks illustrated in this book’, by Mr. Crawford, 
the Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, and the 
sixty-one explanatory sketch-maps and figures, ensure that 
the archaeology shall present no difficulties to the tyro, 
while the ‘List of Some Unpublished Photos by the 
Authors during 1924, with Notes on Features of Interest’, 
and a ‘List of Some Sites Discovered, but not Photo- 
graphed’ will prove invaluable to serious archaeological 
workers. There is a useful index, and the book is hand- 
somely produced, and beautifully printed. 


The Gothic Revival, by Kenneth Clark. (Constable. 21s.) This 
is an admirable book. I have only one complaint to make 
about it. There are nineteen illustrations. I wish there 
were ninety. My favourite is the ‘ Villa in the Thirteenth- 
Century Style’, featuring Papa writing at the altar under 
a lancet window between the images of two saints, and 
John bringing him his glass of sherry up the chancel, 
while in the ante-chapel Emily chaperones Henry and 
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Mary, who has her guitar on her knees and her music on 
the lectern. Most exquisite and innocent absurdity, so 
typical of a movement which started from literature and 
sentiment, and was in full career before the architects 
could catch it. Usually, as Mr. Clark observes, it is the 
students or ethnologists who open up a new artistic 
province, and the public comes in later to settle and enjoy. 
When this happens—the discovery of Oriental art in the 
late nineteenth century is a case in point—there is some 
chance that the movement will go right. When the public 
—above all, when the poets and novelists—get in first 
there is every likelihood that it will go dreadfully wrong. 
The history of the Gothic Revival is the history of a move- 
ment which could not be made to work. In the English 
countryside the reign of classicism was as short as a 
northern night: the last gleam of the long Gothic twilight 
had hardly faded when the first flush of the Revival was 
seen in the sky: while the workman was still roofing his 
barn by Gothic rules the squire was already adorning his 
walks with Gothic umbrellos. Mr. Clark has traced these 
early stirrings with zest and sympathy. Living in the 
country, and proud of their past, the English gentry were 
at once instinctive antiquaries and unconscious roman- 
tics. Gardens, melancholy, owls, hermits, ancestors, ruins, 
pointed arches—the chain of fancyiscomplete, and of fancy 
the Gothic fashion was born. It is the English rococo, a 
chinoiserie. But why and how did this fashion come to 
dominate the nineteenth century? Why did the age of 
progress not only plunge into the past, but even go to the 
length of destroying things because they did not belong to 
the proper past, hating Perpendicular as much as Palla- 
dian, and clearing away Norman to make room for Scott? 
This, which seen in perspective is really one of the most 
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extraordinary episodes in the history of taste, is the 
principal theme of Mr. Clark’s book. The Gothic idea 
was well established when, after Waterloo, the provision 
of new churches became an urgent necessity of State: they 
had to be Gothic, but, beyond the general look of the thing, 
hardly any one knew what precisely Gothic was. At this 
moment Pugin flung his masterful personality on to the 
movement, tamed and dominated it, and furnished it 
with an esthetic and ethical philosophy, and rules as 
severe as those of Vitruvius, but with far more solemn 
sanctions behind them. Pugin delivered to the ecclesio- 
logists of the rising High Church party a sacramental 
body of architectual theory and practice: Scott standard- 
ized them; Ruskin, starting from the current doctrines of 
constructional sincerity, symbolism, and the ethical test, 
swept his gorgeous prose over the movement until he 
stirred a sense of beauty before which the Revival itself 
stood condemned. This is the story which Mr. Clark has 
told, in a book which is equally admirable for its style and 
construction, and is from beginning to end as entertain- 
ing as it is instructive. 


The Vision of God, by Nicholas of Cusa. Translated by Emma 
Gurney Salter. (Dent. 5s.) Nicholas of Cusa was one of the 
most learned, the most brilliant, and at the same time 
one of the holiest dignitaries of the Catholic Church in the 
fifteenth century. ‘The Hercules of the Eugenians’, 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini called him, when he preached 
at Vienna, and, indeed, he might be called the Hercules 
of the Church. For, in a time of great corruption and 
discord, when philosophical or pseudo-philosophical dis- 
cussion had undermined men’s faith, and fostered what 
Dr. Pastor, the historian of the Popes, called the ‘false 
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renaissance’, Nicholas was a very bulwark of Catholicism. 
Accordingly, this translation of his De Visione Dei, quite 
apart from its value for the mystic or the student of mysti- 
cal theology, is of real historical interest. 

Nicholas is concerned here only with the contem- 
plation of God, but his thought illustrates a certain atti- 
tude of mind, and is definitely representative of one side 
of the Renaissance. He was widely read, in pagan, as in 
Christian literature: every page of this book testifies to 
his knowledge of Plato and Platonic doctrine. But his wide 
knowledge not only did not alter his faith: it strengthened 
it. In the De Visione, the reader will find him using 
Platonic methods to approach the mystery of God. For 
his was that, perhaps, eminently Catholic type of mind, 
which neither rejects facts that appear to be in conflict 
with its faith, nor denies its faith in favour of those facts, 
but attempts to find a synthesis somewhere, as he puts it, 
‘beyond the coincidence of contradictories’. This may 
look like begging the question, but any one who reads his 
treatise will see that, for Nicholas, it involved no begging, 
but pursuit of each question to its ultra-logical conclusion. 

Miss Gurney Salter’s translation is adequate, it cannot 
have been easy. On the whole she is consistent in her use 
of terms, but it is hard to see why, on page 40, she uses 
individuated for ‘contracta’, which, both before and after, 
she has translated limited. Individual, and the other forms 
of the word, have acquired a specialized meaning in 
English, but one is apt to remember their original sense 
(indivisible), especially in the negative forms of the words, 
and this obscures the thought in a fairly difficult passage, 
where the use of limited would have made it quite clear. 
This, however, is a small point in a clear and accurate 
translation, that reads pleasantly. 
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Hans Staden: the True Story of His Captivity, translated and 
edited by Malcolm Letts. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) This latest of 
the Broadway Travellers expands the series to South 
America, the scene being Brazil, and Hans Staden a 
young German, who, in 1547, set off, as young Germans 
do, to see the world, and on his second voyage was cap- 
tured by the local cannibals. Only by hairsbreadth inter- 
ventions of Providence did he escape a thousand eatings, 
to record, with a wealth of fantastically sickening detail, 
the slaying, preparation and digestion of others. His 
account is extremely valuable to students, both of savage 
customs and early South American history. It is illus- 
trated by a profusion of woodcuts, executed under the 
author’s supervision, after his return. These, grotesque on 
first appearance, bear a singularly apt relation to the text. 


The Unconquered Knight: A Chronicle of the Deeds of Don 
Pedro Nino, by his Standard-Bearer, Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, 
translated and edited by Foan Evans. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) This 
publication opens a series to be called the Broadway 
Medieval Library, whose intent will be to render acces- 
sible the detail of daily life in the Middle Ages, and the 
mentality that lay behind it. The present volume de- 
scribes the exploits of a Spanish knight in that period of 
transition at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
the mystic chivalry of St. Louis was being displaced by 
the purely adventurous ideals of the Conquistadors. The 
Prologue, of which the translation seems almost inspired, 
seeks to hide this new spirit by a recapitulation of the old 
idealism: there are, says the author, three orders of knight- 
hood, the angels, the saints, and those of the earth. But in 
practice, the tale of burnt villages and plundered towns 
that follows, belies the celestial affinity. Many of the 
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affrays took place in Cornwall and the Channel Islands, 
and were doubtless just retaliation for the marauding 
English fleets of the period; mention is made of our 
national detestation of foreigners and obstinacy in battle. 
During a lull in his martial activities, Don Pedro Nino 
stays with his suite in a large Norman country house. And 
the ensuing description depicts a life scarcely different 
from that of such an institution at the present time, in its 
conspiracy to waste the day and dance away the night. 
The book is well illustrated with contemporary minia- 
tures. 


In The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Humphrey 
Milford), Dr. Leslie Hotson not only consolidates the 
reputation gained by him three years ago as a researcher 
ofconspicuous ability by his discovery of the circumstances 
of Christopher Marlowe’s death, but establishes his right 
to be placed in the first flight of exponents of deductive 
scholarship. To say that his book is one for the specialist 
and not at all for the general reader is to characterize its 
outstanding merit. The many vital discoveries it gives to 
the world yield a pass-key to a formidable array of locked 
doors at which the stage historian has long hammered in 
vain. Provoking gaps in the perplexing story of the 
Restoration stage are now, thanks to a rare combination 
of purposeful research and penetrative interpretation, so 
far filled that what was before a half-told tale can be 
fashioned by the expert into a flowing narrative. One 
cannot but marvel over the astuteness with which Dr. 
Hotson has tracked down his prey. Obsessed with the 
impression that the Restoration players were as litigiously 
inclined as their Elizabethan predecessors—a pretty sound 
inference, seeing that even the players of the eighteenth 
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century were still appealing to the Lord Chamberlain or 
the law to settle their petty differences—this well-equipped 
young American scholar set about making systematic 
research in the records of the old Court of Chancery, with 
the result that particulars of no fewer than one hundred 
and twenty suits were discovered, all of which throw more 
or less light on the obscurities of the Restoration period. 
Not only that, but some of the documents unearthed con- 
tribute materially to our knowledge of the history of the 
pre-Restoration theatres, notably of the Cockpit and 
Salisbury Court. Truth to say, Dr. Hotson’s latest 
discoveries are at once so vital and so abundant that no 
mere summary could convey an adequate idea of their 
importance. Only a few of the more noteworthy can be 
referred to here. Of Davenant’s activities as founder of the 
modern English theatre and introducer of opera, some- 
thing new has been elicited. We know now the site of 
Lisle’s Tennis Court, so soon after the King’s return con- 
verted by the innovative knight into that epoch-making 
theatre, the Duke’s. Indeed, Dr. Hotson is especially 
informative on matters of theatrical topography. We find 
him dealing perspicuously with the various training schools 
for players first established in Restoration days and com- 
monly known as ‘nurseries’. By recourse to old maps 
he reveals the exact position of the one in the Barbican to 
which Dryden in MacFlecknoe makes so mordant a refer- 
ence. No chapter in his book, however, has so much 
purely human interest as that in which he tells the life- 
story of George Jolly, that burly actor-manager who, after 
a stormy career abroad, strove to settle down in London 
as a rival to Davenant and Killigrew, only to be bested in 
the end by the chicanery of his well-entrenched opponents. 
Many of the new revelations have bearing on the intricate 
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question of old theatrical finance, and show that, while 
fundamentally the principles of ownership and control 
remained much as in the Globe of Shakespeare’s day, the 
leading actors still being remunerated by a share of the 
profits rather than by wages, alterations in minor matters 
had taken place under pressure of the new conditions and 
particularly because of the introduction of scenery. It is 
astonishing to learn of Fuller the scene-painter’s recover- 
ing of no less a sum than £335 (and that at a time when 
money had thrice its present purchasing power) for the 
provision of a solitary new landscape scene for Dryden’s 
Tyrannic Love. Would any scene to-day cost as much? With 
outlay such as this, even if only occasional, the risk of 
theft by money-takers had perforce to be minimized, and 
it is not surprising to find that the old Elizabethan system 
of direct payment to the doorkeeper was abandoned in 
favour of the purchase of metal checks, otherwise known 
as ‘sealed tickets’. Finally, there are perhaps a dozen or 
so of points on which our Restoration authorities will find 
themselves disposed to break a lance with Dr. Hotson 
(Mr. Montague Summers should have something to say 
about the confident identification of the unfortunate 
Roxalana with Elizabeth Davenport), but no defeat 
that he may suffer on any of these minor issues could 
detract a whit from the sterling value of his book. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SEXTON BLAKE 


Miss Dorothy Sayers, in her introduction to the mam- 
moth collection, Great Short Stories of Detection, Mystery and 
Horror (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) , touches, in a parenthetical para- 
graph, upon the cycle of cheap stories called The 
Adventures of Sexton Blake, and its parallels. The paragraph 
is a parenthesis, and she quickly turns back to her main 
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theme, the development of the detective story proper, 1.e. 
intellectual. But, in an otherwise excellent and witty 
essay, she has omitted to notice the appearance, in recent 
years, of a detective who may not unfairly be called ‘the 
Sexton Blake of the intellectual classes’. A brief descrip- 
tion should suffice to identify this gentleman, who appears, 
in fact, like Sexton Blake himself, in works by more than 
one pen. He is between thirty and forty-five, tall and 
agile, possessed of far more strength than his appearance 
warrants—he is rather apt to own an iron wrist or iron 
fingers—and so far he is well in the tradition, both of 
~ Sexton Blake and of Sherlock Holmes- himself. He has 
invariably seen war service, generally with the fighting 
forces, but sometimes in the Secret Service, or even with 
the Indian Police, and in these capacities has generally 
acquired an exceedingly faithful manservant (the Tinker 
de son jour), who is an infallible companion and protector. 
He is more frequently than not an amateur, though he 
may upon occasion turn up as an Inspector of Scotland 
Yard, or even a Chief Constable; but, even when an ama- 
teur, he is invariably on the best of terms with the regular 
forces, whom he knows by their pet names as well as their 
official titles, and who regard him with gaping admiration 
instead of the rather more natural hostility with which 
Inspector Lestrade regarded Sherlock Holmes. For him- 
self, he is vurry intellectual and vurry subtle; he is as 
cultured as his author can make him, the exact amount of 
culture naturally depending upon his author’s knowledge 
of wines, bridge, art, or the works of Mr. A. A. Milne. But 
one ‘expertise’ he invariably possesses: he is an excellent 
dancer, and knows all about night clubs and the less 
reputable sort of women. This rather restricts his sphere 
of operation; for it is his misfortune that, considered 
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purely as a detective, he is inclined to be a little short in 
the wind, and after one book, or even half a book, finds 
that he cannot do any more detecting. But as hard-hearted 
publishers insist on novels being 70,000 words long or 
thereabouts, our detective must arrange to fill in his space 
somehow, and he, therefore, proceeds to entangle himself 
in crime upon crime, among murderous attackers and 
kidnapping gangs, precisely in the manner of Sexton 
Blake, though in more sophisticated ways. ‘More sophis- 
ticated’, of course, here means sexual, for the entangle- 
ments must be of a kind which show off the detective’s 
special knowledge, and this leads him straight to night 
clubs, disreputable women, sexual perversion, and ‘name- 
less orgies’; these last not being described in detail, for 
his audience does not yet demand a ‘Russian or Irish 
realism, but being frequently connected with private 
cinematographs. When we have added that this detective 
often employs a Watson who has a faint flavour of Mr. 
Wodehouse—as a potato that has lain close to an onion— 
that he is oathy, but not bawdy (yet) in his conversation, 
and that he has distinct leanings towards anti-Semitism, 
we have him complete. He is an interesting study, because 
detective literature, as Miss Sayers points out, is the intel- 
lectual’s way of escape, where his secret ambitions may be 
expected to appear; and, that being so, one can assume 
that this detective is the Perfect Warrior; he that every 
First Division Civil Servant would wish to be. 

This month there is only one really striking example of 
the type, Colonel—but he would so much rather be called 
Mister—Anthony Gethryn. In The White Crow (Collins. 
78. 6d.), Mr. Philip Macdonald, who started ingeniously 
enough in The Rasp, appears to have given up detection 
for the time being. Colonel Gethryn does detect that a 
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shop has changed its early closing day, but that is about 
all he does. The rest is his hellish intuition, about which 
he does not inform the police, as a rule, until the day after 
the fair. For which trait they, rather unaccountably, 
admire him. The rest is blood-and-thunder, or rather 
excess-and-thunder, and the chief villain (himself more. 
intuitive than is plausible) makes a number of attempts. 
to destroy Colonel Gethryn before there is any reason to 
believe that the latter has discovered anything whatever. 
Taken as a whole, this is the novel of an intelligent man 
who hit on a bad plot; the crime is most unlikely and the 
motive quite inadequate. It is well written, but rather 
disappointing. 

There are other detectives—every hardened reader will 
know them—who are first cousins of Colonel Gethryn; 
and it is with regret that one notes that even Miss Sayers’s 
Lord Peter Wimsey shares some of his traits, though in the 
main that long and Algy-faced person derives directly 
from Oscar Wilde. He was, however, a soldier; he has a 
faithful soldier-servant, and a great way with women; and 
he is a connoisseur of many things. One notes, therefore, 
with regret that in the last story which makes up the 
volume, called Lord Peter Views the Body (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), 
Lord Peter seems to have got himself into a plot which 
only Sexton Blake could have conceived—a plot full of 
gangs, passwords, dynamite and death; but one is cheered 
by observing that the result is a horribly bad story, so bad 
as may be hoped will even discourage the author. This 
volume of stories is not, on the whole, very good. They 
are excellently written, and one, at any rate, has a 
thoroughly good plot. Most, however, are mediocre, and 
more than one merely silly. One rises from a reading of 
the book with a feeling of disappointment after the high 
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hopes raised by Miss Sayers’s long novels—and a con- 
viction that the short detective story is a very difficult 
form indeed. 

This may also be the reason why her enormous collection 
mentioned above is less thrilling than it should be. Apart, 
in fact, from Poe and the best of the Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Thorndyke stories, the cream of detective fiction lies 
in long novels, and some of the most enjoyable writers, 
such as Mr. Crofts, have never published a short story in 
their lives. Miss Sayers, in her introduction, seems to feel 
this, for she spends much space discussing The Woman in 
White and Trent’s Last Case, neither of which, of course, 
appears in the book. The other drawback to these long 
collections is that collectors seemed forced to treat them 
as specimen albums, to select in order to show types and 
historical development, regardless of whether or not the 
specimen is intrinsically good. This, at least, seems the 
only way of accounting for the presence in this book of 
sixty pages of an extremely mild and minor work by Mrs. 
Henry Wood, and for the frightful story by Sir Basil 
Thomson which closes its first half. Space for space, there 
is less good stuff in this collection than in the small one 
gathered for the World’s Classics by the late Murray Wrong; 
but this is not to say that there is not far more than eight 
and sixpence worth of excellent reading. 

After the Sexton Blakeries, what a relief to come back to 
the solid competence of Mr. Crofts! Mr. Crofts is not a 
fine writer; indeed, he is sometimes an unnecessarily 
clumsy writer, but he writes detective novels, in which the 
detective really does detect. Also, his Inspector French, 
whether or not he is a typical policeman, is certainly a 
typical English bourgeois. He cannot speak French; he 
has no frills of language or culture (though in his latest 
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adventures he does use a ‘lurid oath’ upon two occasions) , 
and he certainly cannot dance. Mr. Crofts is very ingen- 
ious, so ingenious that one is, upon occasions, afraid that 
his invention will fail, but his newest specimen, The Sea 
Mystery (Collins. 7s. 6d.), is as good as ever, if not better 
than ever. Prospective readers may be glad to know that 
he is getting sparing of impregnable alibis; this book con- 
tains only one, and that a very small one. 

As to Mr. Francis Everton (The Hammer of Doom. Collins. 
7s. 6d.), he was anxious to have a really original detective. 
Consequently he announced that Mr. Maximilian Allport, 
of the C.I.D., was very ugly and very rude, and rude and 
ugly he is. But rudeness and ugliness are not enough to 
give distinction to a detective who has no other distin- 
guishing marks, and Mr. Allport only remains rather 
annoying. Apart from the detective, his book is not par- 
ticularly good. The characters are wooden, and the action 
slow, and though the secret is pretty well kept, the kid- 
napping incidents which fill the latter third of the book 
are unlikely and boring. Mr. Everton should get some one 
to criticize his plots for him. 

Last comes a disappointment. With how high hopes, 
remembering Emmanuel Burden, and The Mercy of Allah, 
we took up Soft! We Are Observed! (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.), 
which bears the two great names upon its title-page. But 
alas! either we are older or neither Mr. Belloc nor Mr. 
Chesterton is what he was ten years ago. It will not do. 
Even to write a spoof detective novel and to guy the social 
tendencies which they have always guyed, requires a little 
more effort than has been here expended. The jokes are 
too small, and too many of them are the same joke, and 
the whole effect is that of one of Mr. Belloc’s entertaining 
—but slight—‘ middles’ put into a room with a quantity 
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of mirrors, so that it is repeated interminably from every 
possible angle. And though Mr. Chesterton’s pencil is as 
clever as ever, it has material so little worthy of it that 
only two or three of the illustrations are really funny. 
This is a bad book; but, bad or good, it is still by Belloc 
and Chesterton. And that, in itself, puts it ahead of many 
books commonly called ‘good’. 

On the whole, however, the new season has opened 
well. None of the books here reviewed is unreadable, and 
some very readable. If later arrivals turn out as well, we 
may be satisfied. 


Rasputin, by René Fiilép-Muller, translated from the German 
by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. (Putnam. 21s.) Hitherto, 
Rasputin has been the villain, and Prince Felix Yusupoff 
the hero, of the events immediately preceding the down- 
fall of the Russian monarchy. Herr Filép-Miller, by 
presenting the actors in this meanest of historical dramas 
as comprehensible human beings, enables the reader, if 
the reader be so inclined, to upset this verdict. The ‘Tsar 
and Tsaritza, stupidest and unhappiest of sovereigns, cut 
pathetic figures. Prince Yusupoff, their supposed deliverer, 
epitomizes the futility of a pluto-aristocracy in search of 
new sensation, and issues from that disgusting night, in 
company with the Grand Duke Dmitri, as an effeminate 
coward, while Rasputin remains the peasant monk, 
shrewd, mystic, drunken, amorous, alternately the dancing 
orgiast, fired with the music of his race, and the defender 
of the poor, anxious to bring an end to the slaughter of 
his class in a war conducted, as he from his vantage-point 
could see, with utter incompetence. Other than Anna 
Vyrubova, he was the only friend the imperial couple 
ever had; in some measure he supplied the throne with 
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the personality which they lacked; and it is possible that, 
had he lived, neither the Tsar’s abdication, nor the 
necessity for it, would have arisen. Essentially, however, 
it is a portrait rather than a chronology, that Herr Fulop- 
Miller presents. After witnessing the Catholic Easter at 
Jerusalem, Rasputin wrote: ‘The Catholics did not look 
at all joyful. ... I do not wish to compare the two religions 
with each other and condemn the Catholics, but I feel 
that in Russia everybody is happy when the church bells 
ring, when the holy springtime blossoms for us all... .’ 
Are these the sentiments of a ‘Holy Devil’? 


I have always wondered whether books about Eton 
have any interest for those who have not been there. At 
first sight it seems unlikely that stories about ‘Badger’ 
Hale and ‘Piggy’ Dalton, even good stories—of which 
there are several in M. D. Hill’s book, Eton and Elsewhere 
(Murray)—would appeal to those to whom these person- 
alities and nicknames mean nothing. But as Mr. Hill was 
asked, he says, by two publishers to write his memoirs, we 
must assume that they were expected to interest a wider 
public than the Eton world. Elsewhere is the occasion for 
reminiscences of places and people totally unconnected 
with Eton, such as the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Naples, the Palace of Diocletian, salmon poaching on the 
Beauly, and the effect of bees on rheumatism. More- 
over, though there is a certain amount of purely Eton 
‘shop’, the book includes serious essays on the modern 
public school system by a person who knows, and under- 
stands from within, and loves, one great school; and who 
yet has other interests and other knowledge—and know- 
ledge not of the ordinary academic type. This rare 
combination of enthusiastic devotion to the school and 
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intelligent criticism of the system—criticism of Eton is not 
always intelligent—justifies the competition of publishers 
for Mr. Hill’s work. It also contains an authentic Spooner- 
ism, and an even better instance of Spooner’s humour. 


Familiar Letters on Important Occasions, by Samuel Richardson. 
(Routledge. ros. 6d.) If to those old friends, the Literature 
of Knowledge and the Literature of Power, a critic wished 
to add a third, the Literature of Atmosphere, he could 
not find a better example than this book. It does not 
instruct, or stimulate or delight. But most readers, I think, 
who spend an evening over it will emerge with the feeling 
that they have been in another, but entirely real, three- 
dimensional world. Richardson took a well-worn form, 
the Polite Letter Writer—how well-worn it was Mr. 
Brian Down’s erudite introduction shows—and put into 
it just a touch of the quality which, displayed on a large 
canvas, was in a few months to take the heart and intelli- 
gence of Europe by storm. In these letters he is practising 
for Pamela. And the result is a hit between wind and water. 
For a taste of his quality, take the following sentence. A 
father has written commending an elderly suitor to his 
daughter, and ‘her answer, dutifully expostulating on the 
Case’, tells us all we need to know about all three. ‘Mr. 
Rowe is, I believe, possessed of all the merit you ascribe 
to him. But be not displeas’d, dear Sir, when I say, that 
he seems not so proper an husband for me as for a woman 
ofmore years and experience.’ The economy of the method 
is only equalled by the solidity of the effect. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. But it never breathed through a 
less likely organ than this plump, shy little mouse of a 
London tradesman, and never produced more surprising 


or more lasting consequences. In these letters we catch 
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the novel at the moment of crystallization. They are a 
cardinal document for its history, and the publishers 
deserve thanks for reproducing them. 


William Heinemann, by Frederic Whyte (Jonathan Cape. 
158.) The Memoirs of F. M. Dent. (7. M. Dent & Sons. 
7s. 6d.) Lives of publishers are commonly interesting. 
Unlike the ordinary run of business men, they belong to 
the articulate classes and they deal in a commodity which 
can be talked about. Besides this, the successful publisher 
usually corresponds to, and marks, a movement of taste 
or opinion. Aldus is the Renaissance: the scientific trans- 
formation of the sixties and seventies can be studied in the 
lives, and catalogues, of the Macmillans. These two bio- 
graphies are—apart from any other interest—documents 
for the history of opinion. Heinemann stands for the 
break-up of Victorian culture in the nineties. The ex- 
plosive, amorous, quarrelsome cosmopolitan was the 
friend of Whistler, the publisher of Archer’s Ibsen, of 
Zangwill and Conrad, of The Green Carnation, The Heavenly 
Twins, The Time Machine, and The Awkward Age. He had 
a true enthusiasm for fine work (sometimes for showy 
work), a flair for the marketable article, and an odd 
streak of propriety. He refused The New Machiavelli on 
ethical grounds. Mr. Whyte has collected reminiscences 
from many quarters: they combine to give a convincing 
picture. A slightly absurd personality, but a personality 
unmistakably. 

Dentis the most complete contrast that can be imagined. 
Heinemann started as a trained publisher with £5,000; 
Dent as a bookbinder’s apprentice with 1s. 6d. His life 
was a programme of self-help, from which even the con- 
ventional drama is not missing—his factory burned down 
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on the eve of his first success. He had the energy, the piety, 
the shrewdness and the unction of North Country non- 
conformity. But what made him the great name he 
became after thirty years of effort was the combination 
of craftsman’s knowledge of book-making and a simple 
reverence for book-learning. He thought that every man 
ought to have the literature of the world put before him 
at a shilling a volume, and he knew exactly how to put it 
before him at a shilling a volume. He is of the lineage of 
Knight: one might say that what Knight did for Popular 
Education, Dent did for Secondary Education. He gave 
the reading public the intellectual diet that its schooling 
had trained it to desire and to appreciate. It would be a 
pious act if Messrs. Dent would re-issue Knight’s auto- 
biography in the series which has spread his successor’s 
name wherever English books are read. 


The Life of Moses, by Edmond Fleg, translated from the 
French by Stephen Haden Guest. (Victor Gollancz. 12s. 64d.) 
Monsieur Fleg is a Jew; and gentiles must visualize to 
themselves the strength and mystery of a tradition which 
has changed the face of the earth, and the pride of a race 
which, as the complement of Plato, discovered God for 
humanity, to understand his purpose. Of that discovery, 
Moses was the foremost architect. And the author, fired 
a thousandfold by that poetic awe which overtakes the 
casual visitor to some ancient synagogue, has written 
round him a poem, a biographical epic. It is obvious, 
therefore, that translation, however excellent, undoes the 
achievement. And this is the more true in the present case, 
because the beauty of the English Bible completely over- 
shadows anything that can ever be written in similar 
phraseology in the same language. 
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Judged as other thana work of art, the book is interesting 
as giving a supplementary and well-arranged account of 
one of the vital events in the world’s history: the final 
emergence of the embryonic Hebrew Jehovah. The 
‘original sources’ are the writings of the Rabbis, which 
conform to an extraordinary degree with that anti-repre- 
sentationalism, that prejudice against the statement of 
God in physical terms, which has always been a char- 
acteristic of the Armenoidraces. The quotationsfrom them, 
which are very numerous, are worked into the narrative 
with exceptional skill; while the more platitudinous are 
distributed on a special leaflet by the publisher for the 
benefit of idle reviewers. Often their beauty transcends 
the limitation of language. ‘But God said to Sinai: ‘On 
thee will I set My Splendour; . . . for thou art alone in the 
desert, as Israel My people is alone in the desert, and as I, 
I the Lord God, am alone in the desert of the Universe’’.’ 
Such passages as this explain the tenacity of an outcast 
race, and can make a world without faith wonder whether, 
after all, the Messiah is not yet to come. 


Decline and Fall, an Illustrated Novelette by Evelyn Waugh 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.), contains true satire on such 
verities of modern society as the power of money and the 
anemia of schoolmastering. True satire implies a latent 
philosophy of life, which is not less genuine because it is 
wittily or fantastically expressed. In this it differs from the 
purely preposterous, as popularized by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. Unfortunately, Mr. Waugh’s penetration is oc- 
casionally sidetracked by personal dislike, which results in 
a note of over-emphasis with its inartistically exact 
portrayal of unpleasant superficialities, in order to shock 
the suburbs. But the general tenor of the book is wholly 
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refreshing: it intends to be funny; and it produces, in fact, 
a degree of laughter which is embarrassingly physical 
under the hostile silence of a crowded railway carriage. 
The author, moreover, is an artist of considerable talent. 
And his illustrations thus achieve a delightful concert with 
the matter of the book. 

At the beginning of the year, Mr. Waugh contributed, 
in a life of Rossetti, a definite addition to the history of 
English esthetics. Thus, at the age of twenty-three, he is 
presented in two entirely different lights. And there is no 
doubt that his inevitable success as a writer will result 
from much the same fusion of satirical exploitation of 
weakness, with technical ability, to illustrate morality, as 
made Hogarth a painter. His future hangs on a choice of 
subjects admitting of this combination. 


The Trial of King Charles I: edited by F. G. Muddiman. 
(Heinemann. tos. 6d. net. Notable British Trials.) It is hardly 
possible at this date to add anything of consequence to a 
story so minutely documented as the trial and execution 
of Charles I. But it is convenient to have in one volume 
the official report and minutes of the trial—now for the 
first time printed in their authentic form, and the detailed 
account of the execution, apparently issued on the same 
evening. To these Mr. Muddiman has added much 
curious information as to the king’s movements in the last 
year of his life, the identity of the executioner, and the 
circumstances of the funeral. But he avoids political 
history, an omission which really leaves the trial unex- 
plained. This is a pity, because Mr. Muddiman, who has 
an exceptional knowledge of the less familiar sources— 
newsbooks and pamphlets—might have made an inter- 
esting story of the intricate party moves which culminated 
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in the Second Civil War, and the final outburst of exas- 
peration with the king. I think, too, that his pardonable 
partiality for his own branch of study—and a certain 
bias—misleads him: when he cannot identify one of 
Bradshawe’s quotations, it becomes a ‘fabrication’: when 
the crier proclaims silence, it is a ‘threat’. His corrections 
of the traditional narrative are mostly microscopic, and 
the only addition that would be important, if true, is 
almost demonstrably fabulous. Is it credible that an in- 
terrupter could be hauled out of the gallery, branded, 
her hair burnt in open court, and not a word transpire 
till sixteen years later, when she was trying to borrow 
money from a loyal clergyman? And I should like better 
evidence than the assurance of its publisher that the 
pamphlet purporting to be the speech prepared by Cook 
in support of the charges had been seen, much less 
written, by Cook. 


The Art of the Cave Dweller, by G. Baldwin Brown. (Fohn 
Murray. 18s.) This is at the same time full of information 
and a very suggestive book. Informing, because Professor 
Baldwin Brown has brought together and put in order 
almost all that is known of Cave Art in its three periods: 
Aurignacian, Magdalenian and Capsian. Suggestive, be- 
cause he makes his analysis at each stage the text for a 
general discussion of esthetic origins. This is the best and 
safest way of expounding a topic so mysterious and obscure 
as the origins of art, where no one can really know any- 
thing and the best grounded theory may any day be upset 
by a new discovery. Critics have by now recovered from 
their first astonishment over the painted and carved 
animals of Spain and Aquitaine, and the problem is to fit 
these extraordinarily vivid productions into their place in 
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the evolutionary scheme. Are they works of art at all, or a 
kind of natural photography—the eye following and the 
hand registering the essential lines of an animal with the 
tracker’s precise observation, but with nothing more? 
Are they Art or Magic—did the cave man paint bisons and 
reindeers from a pure impulse to paint them, or from a 
confused notion that by having their forms on his walls 
he could somehow get themselves into his power? Is any 
specifically artistic feeling discernible in them, any 
pleasure, for example, in a good line, any sense of balance 
and composition, any wish to combine elements into a 
picture? If there is, then in the caves and rock-shelters of 
Aurignacian man we are actually observing the birth of 
art. But if there is not, then Paleolithic drawing is mere 
representation, to be placed, as Mr. Clive Bell has some- 
where said, ‘a little below Sir Edward Poynter and a little 
above Lord Leighton’. On the whole, a present-day 
verdict would probably be given against the cave man. 
He was surprisingly gifted—how gifted every one of the 
illustrations shows. But it was the gift of the vocalist in 
Plato who could make a noise like a pulley. The first 
artist is to be looked for, not among the Masters of 
Altamira, but rather among the pattern makers with 
lines and dots and shells, who did not care to make a piece 
of stalactite look like a horse, but were very much con- 
cerned to make a combination of naughts and crosses look 
as delightful as possible. And yet there are astonishing 
animal studies which can be put in evidence on the other 
side, where the artist seems to be placing and manipu- 
lating his figures to give something more than a lifelike 
sketch. The reader may form his own judgement: Professor 
Brown provides him with ample material lucidly arranged, 
and neither imposes his views nor withholds his guidance. 
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The manuscript of Sir George Etherege’s Letter-Book (Ed.: 
Sybil Rosenfield. Humphrey Milford. 18s.) has been in the 
British Museum for years, and it is difficult to say why it 
has only just been printed, for it is an interesting and 
important document. Now that it has been printed, one 
cannot help feeling how much it would have gained if it 
had been entrusted to the care of a more sympathetic and 
better-informed editor. Mr. Dobrée, for instance, in his 
essay on Etherege (Essays in Biography), simply by quoting 
a few passages from the letters, reveals at once their charm, 
and estimates, far more clearly than Miss Rosenfield in 
her laborious introduction, their value to the student of 
Restoration life and letters. Careful editing is not sufficient 
in a work of this kind. To make these letters interesting to 
any one who is ignorant of the age in which they were 
written, a good commentary is essential. As an editor, 
Miss Rosenfield is careful and methodical, although by 
modernizing the text she has spoiled its peculiar flavour. 
Most of her notes, which are accurate but extremely dull, 
have been copied from encyclopedias and dictionaries of 
national biography. It is necessary to insist on a more 
serious fault, her apparent lack of sympathy and under- 
standing, not only of Etherege himself, but of the age he 
represents. There is a disagreeable undercurrent of dis- 
approval in her introduction, a moral attitude to ‘wine, 
women, and gambling’, to ‘the empty and early old age 
which was the penalty the Restoration rakes called down 
upon themselves for a prodigal and incontinent youth’. 
These familiar clichés explain nothing, and it is a pity 
that Miss Rosenfield has accepted them. 

The Letier-Book itself is a medley of familiar and official 
dispatches, written by Etherege from his lonely exile at 
Ratisbon, whither he had been sent as plenipotentiary to 
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the Diet. The official letters, since they have little to 
record but interminable discussions and petty squabbles, 
will not amuse the general reader, and even the historian 
may be forgiven an occasional yawn. As examples of how 
to write about next to nothing they are in the grand 
tradition of the Foreign Office. The private correspon- 
dence, however, is delightful to read, for when he discarded 
his official manner, Etherege, the ambassador, was suc- 
ceeded by the amiable and ‘gentle George’, who in the 
past had spent his time writing plays and organizing 
rants in and around London. His slightly ridiculous 
attempts to revive in Ratisbon the pleasures of Whitehall 
are carefully recorded in the letters, which are probably 
far more amusing than the events themselves, for the 
inhabitants of Ratisbon could not enter into the spirit of 
the English ambassador’s harmless diversions, and, there- 
fore, disapproved of them. In the old days no one had 
disapproved, and when Etherege, writing to Lord Dorset, 
for instance, reminds him of a ‘bitter, frosty night’, when 
they carried ‘the two draggle-tailed nymphs over the 
Thames to Lambeth’, one realizes how remote those days 
were, and how irrevocable. 


Samuel Pepys, by Arthur Ponsonby. (Macmillan. 5s.) As 
coming from, perhaps, the greatest living authority on 
the work of English diarists, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s 
Samuel Pepys, in the resurrected English Men of Letters 
series, is the product of learning and enthusiasm, and all 
the more to be welcomed because the writing of it must 
have been, necessarily, a rather thankless task. When a 
man has given us a portrait of himself which, if it is not 
the profoundest, is probably the minutest and most de- 
tailed anywhere existing, an account of his character and 
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daily habits not dictated by the pride of authorship, 
exaggerating some things, suppressing others, but setting 
down everything, chronicling with equal impartiality the 
highest as well as the squalidest and least creditable 
actions of his daily life—then the commentator who 
comes after him can find little worth saying that has not 
been said already. At best, the critic can relate his exis- 
tence to the existence of his contemporaries, and may 
remind his modern readers that, because Pepys filled his 
journal pell-mell with an undiscriminating narrative of 
every sort of occurrence important or trifling, it is for us 
to supply the sense of proportion which his recital of them 
inevitably lacks. Pepys, he may suggest, was rash enough 
to commit to shorthand a record of his smallest mis- 
demeanours and even of his meanest arriére-pensées, but we 
should not therefore form the distorted picture of a man 
who was, after all, a most capable official, an intelligent 
student of the drama and of music and, in his private life, 
a person not much worse than many of the honoured dead, 
though they have received the posthumous tribute of a 
two-volume biography and a suffocating mass of funeral 
wreaths. Such useful reflections does Mr. Ponsonby sup- 
ply and, incidentally, many interesting comparisons 
with the lesser-known English diarists. It is a service that 
had, sooner or later, to be performed; Mr. Ponsonby is 
qualified as no one else. 


Richard Graves concludes his rambling account of the 
Spiritual Quixote (Peter Davies. 10s.) with an appropriate 
maxim: ‘That, when we do not obstinately oppose its 
benevolent intentions, nor presumptuously persist in a 
wrong course of life, Providence frequently makes use of 
our passions, our errors, and even our youthful follies, to 
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promote our welfare, and conduct us to happiness.’ 
Providence smiled graciously upon Mr. Geoffrey Wild- 
goose and his squire Jerry Tugwell when they set out to 
convert the West Country to Methodism, continued to 
smile in spite of their wild behaviour, and finally crowned 
their fruitless labours with a perfectly happy ending. 

This amusing narrative, mixture of truth and fiction, 
owes much to Fielding, the author’s contemporary. The 
satire is gentle and diverting, and the two Methodist 
missionaries are made ridiculous without appearing 
stupid. There is no trace of saeva indignatio, and the reader 
enjoys the good-natured buffoonery and harmless mis- 
fortunes of the Spiritual Quixote, knowing perfectly well 
that in the end Miss Townsend will bring him to his right 
mind. Unlike some recent reprints, this book is well worth 
reading. 


A Bibliography of the Works of John Galsworthy, by 
H. V. Marrot. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 215.) The 
author has produced an exceptionally able book of its 
kind, which is well printed, lucidly arranged, and un- 
usually complete. Collectors of modern books have long 
been aware that the claims to priority of the various 
printings of Galsworthy’s plays, and the puzzle of their 
bindings and rebindings, constituted a problem in biblio- 
graphy hardly less complex than that of the rival firsts of 
the Dunciad; but Mr. Marrot, after six years of research, 
has found the answer to the riddle. His book is executed 
on a scale not hitherto accorded to any living author save 
Kipling; in addition to ample collations of first and 
revised editions, and a secondary section dealing with 
books partly written by Galsworthy, he provides a de- 
tailed list of his author’s contributions to periodicals, 
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another of books containing criticisms of Galsworthy’s 
work, yet another of similar criticisms in periodicals, an 
iconography, and a batch of facsimiles. This bibliography 
shows, therefore, not only what Mr. Galsworthy has 
written, but also what has been written about him; and 
the compiler’s labours will lighten those of the students, as 
well as those of the collectors, of Galsworthy’s books. The 
edition is unlimited, but two hundred special copies have 
been signed by Mr. Galsworthy. 


Trollope: A Bibliography. An Analysis of the History and 
Structure of the Works of Anthony Trollope, and a general survey 
of the effect of original publishing conditions on a book’s subse- 
quent rarity. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable G Co. Lid. 500 
copies at 42s.) ‘This is a first-rate example of modern biblio- 
graphical research, which at once simplifies and enlarges 
the labours of the book-collectors and booksellers for 
whose use it is primarily intended. Within the compass of 
322 well-printed octavo pages, Mr. Sadleir provides a 
disquisition on the general publishing conditions of the 
early and mid-Victorian years, a detailed and exact col- 
lation of every Trollope first edition, an estimate of their 
relative rarity, particulars of the terms under which each 
book was issued, statistics showing the present value of 
fine and poor copies, a list of Trollope’s unreprinted 
contributions to periodicals, and much general infor- 
mation and theorizing for the specialist bibliophile. 
Although Mr. T. J. Wise and other bibliographers of 
authority no longer think it necessary to indicate, in their 
transcription of a title-page, the varieties of type used in 
the original, Mr. Sadleir does so, and few will quarrel 
with his zeal, though his practice disarranges a well- 
composed page, and multiplies the chance of printers’ 
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errors. A more positive cause for regret is that, despite the 
ample scale on which his book is planned, the author 
gives no collation of the Tauchnitz edition of Lady Anna, 
despite its priority in date to the accepted first English 
edition, nor any estimate of its value or explanation of its 
unusually prompt appearance. And, further, his readers 
would have had yet one more cause of gratitude to Mr. 
Sadleir had he mentioned the case-marks of the British 
Museum copies of Trollope’s books, with a note of the 
issue to which each book belongs. These, however, are 
minor cavils at a book which, in conception, execution 
and production approaches the standard of perfection. 


The Correspondence of Catherine the Great, when Grand 
Duchess, with Str Charles Hanbury-Williams. Edited and trans- 
lated by the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke. 
( Thornton Butterworth. 215.) To historians, both of Europe 
in general and Russia in particular, the preservation intact 
of the British Ambassador’s secret letters to the Grand 
Duchess, which she returned to him, and of the copies 
which he had taken of hers, before he returned them to 
her, is a singular piece of good fortune. Like the creakings 
of some unwieldy and seldom-examined clock, diplomacy 
is heard singing in her bath on the eve of the Seven Years’ 
War. In the approaching conflict, it seemed that Russia 
might tip the scale; and it was Hanbury-Williams’s 
business to avert a threatened understanding between 
that country and France. In this, despite the opposition 
of the Empress Elizabeth, he found support in Catherine, 
wife and brains of the heir-presumptive, who conveni- 
ently cemented her friendship by a liaison with the 
Ambassador’s protégé, Count Poniatowski. By the time 
the correspondence opens, Poniatowski had been obliged 
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to return home to seek election to the Polish Diet. Thus 
the hours of history are chimed with intrigues for a lover’s 
recall; Catherine pays her debts with British gold; and 
every letter is complicated with the increasing difficulties 
of doing business with a permanently inebriate Great 
Chancellor, together with reciprocal intelligence as to the 
Empress’s ‘pains in the lower part of the belly’. It was 
these pains that were the crux of the situation. Elizabeth, 
though in fact she lived till 1763, was daily expected to 
die. And Catherine, at the age of twenty-six, was already 
planning the coup d’état that was to secure her the suc- 
cession in face of four living pretenders. Hanbury- 
Williams was her single friend and confidant. And her 
letters to him, hesitating, affectionate, asking frank advice 
and receiving it without offence, reveal a far different 
woman from the sardonic, ruthless, and amorously in- 
satiable ‘Semiramis of the North’, which contemporaries 
and posterity alike have envisaged. In this fresh light on a 
character which left a permanent stamp on North- 
Eastern Europe, lies the book’s interest. That interest, 
however, can appeal only to those already widely read in 
the history of the period. Lord Ichester’s editing, ex- 
cellent though it be, makes no attempt to join the letters 
in a continuous and intelligible narrative. In this respect 
he might have taken a hint from Lord Lansdowne’s 
arrangement of the papers of Count Flahaut. 


Nepal, by Perceval Landon. (Constable. 2 vols. £3 3s.) Among 
the ‘colourful’, ‘sun-drenched’, and ‘teeming with 
human interest’ outpourings of female adventurers which 
in these days pass for travel-books, it is refreshing to turn 
to a work whose author mingles in his composition some- 
thing of poet, scholar, and humorist, and whose subject 
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is not a fastness of religious fanatics, bristling with poten- 
tial rapine for the future enlivenment of ‘outspoken’ 
lecture-tours. By this posthumous publication, Landon 
has carried to conclusion the long and great tradition of 
nineteenth-century travel-writing; already, in this cruder 
age, his prose may lack savour and his accuracy irk. But 
it is in his descriptions of country and the scenes which he 
himself experienced, that his true charm is revealed.What 
better phrase has ever been applied to an animal than 
“grey-trousered bulk’ to the elephant? Further, he senses 
the soul and individuality of a country, sinking his innate 
detachment in the understanding of its inhabitants’ point 
of view. The photographs of an artist, and more precious 
than any of them, one water-colour sketch, illustrate his 
information and his feelings. It is only to be regretted that 
Messrs. Constable should have printed two volumes 
wholly worthy of the price asked for them on that 
damnosa hereditas of the English book-trade, shiny paper. 
Nepal is the only independent Indian kingdom; and it 
claims distinction as having been the birth-place of 
Buddha, as excluding all Mahommedans, Christians, and 
Europeans, as the only existing country where Lamaic 
Buddhism and Hinduism flourish side by side, as a link 
with Thibet, and as having voluntarily dispatched 
Gurkha troops to the aid of the British at two most vital 
crises in the history of the Empire, during the Mutiny and 
the Great War. The author has written a series of essays 
round these and other aspects of the country, ranging from 
the fate of Nana Sahib and his jewels to the progress of 
modern sanitation. Each volume contains numerous ex- 
haustive appendices dealing with fauna, flora, ceremonies, 
inscriptions, treaties, previous European visitors and 
writings, and all kinds of statistics, which will ensure the 
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place of both as a standard work for the rest of the 
century. 


Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners (Edited by Victor von 
Klarwill. Translated by Professor T. H. Nash. John Lane. 18s.) 
contains material derived from the Vienna State Archives, 
most of which is now published for the first time. The 
greater part of the book consists of a series of letters be- 
tween the Hapsburg Emperor Ferdinard I and his emis- 
saries, about the marriage which he desired to bring about 
for his son Charles with Elizabeth of England. This 
marriage was discussed from 1559 to 1568, and the letters 
give a vivid picture of the Queen and her Court in the 
first ten years of her reign. They have been carefully 
selected by the editor, and the abridgement, which was 
sometimes necessary, appears to have been done with 
skill. The originals are mostly in Latin or German, and 
they have been translated into good colloquial English, 
though occasionally foreign expressions break in. The 
Introduction is too grandiloquent; the index is inadequate; 
but the biographical notes on the people mentioned in each 
letter are very useful and will serve to remind the general 
reader of the facts he has forgotten, though they cannot, 
of course, supply adequate knowledge of the period. The 
book will, therefore, be interesting chiefly to those who 
either have read history or are doing so now. Those taking 
the Reformation period for a final Honour School at one 
of the Universities or those who have a general interest in 
historical psychology will be glad of this shortened 
version of the 168 documents the editor has examined. It 
is long enough to throw a great deal of light on Elizabeth’s 
motives during this portion of her life. Some of the 
conversations between the Queen and the envoys are 
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recorded verbatim, and one sees more than those who 
recorded them were aware of. They, being sixteenth- 
century men, could not understand how a woman in 
Elizabeth’s difficult position could refuse an eligible offer, 
especially if it were true, as she said, that she had made no 
immutable decision against marriage. They thought there 
must be some conspiracy or secret hostile influence behind 
her insistence on seeing the Archduke before making up 
her mind. We, from the standpoint of another generation, 
can see how her proud spirit revolted against the sur- 
render of power and personal liberty that marriage 
implied; but how she hoped against hope that some one 
would come who would make it bearable by inspiring her 
with passion, and who, at the same time, would have a 
great enough position in the eyes of the world not to lower 
her pride. The last part of the book consists of the narra- 
tives of two foreign visitors to England in the years 1585 
and 1595. 


An Elizabethan Journal, by G. B. Harrison. (Constable. 
31s. 6d.) A most ingenious idea has issued in a most 
entertaining book. What did it feel like to be an Eliza- 
bethan Londoner in the years from 1591 to 1594, when 
Shakespeare was learning his trade? What were people 
talking about, reading, hoping, fearing? Books dealing 
with the externals of the past, the meals, furniture and 
entertainments of our ancestors are numerous and usually 
dull. Mr. Harrison has tried to get into their skins. He has 
taken and set down under the nearest date, day by day, 
actual records of the time, political gossip, court news, 
publishers’ announcements, theatre lists, police reports, 
dispatches from the front, and so forth, exactly as they 


might have been read (or whispered) in Paul’s Walk, or 
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over a cup of sack at the Porpentine and written down by 
a diligent diarist at night. Their authenticity is guaran- 
teed by a table of references, and Mr. Harrison has added 
a very interesting appendix of Shakespearian references. 
Allusion-hunting is usually one of the drearier byways of 
minute scholarship. But allusions seen against a full con- 
temporary background become alive. Why did Shake- 
speare send Falstaff recruiting into Gloucestershire? 
Because every one would remember therecruiting scandals 
there a year or two before. It has long been recognized 
that Love’s Labour’s Lost is full of personal allusions 
to which we have lost the key. Mr. Harrison makes a 
new and ingenious suggestion. Navarre, Biron, Longa- 
ville were names in every one’s mouth when an English 
army was fighting in France for Henry of Navarre against 
the Spaniards. But Dumain was equally notorious—only 
on the other side. The rival leaders in a furiqus civil war, 
amicably shutting themselves up in a park to cultivate 
their minds, make a comic quartette before a word has 
been spoken. Life in these years is certainly exciting. 
People are always stabbing one another in the streets, 
business men punch aldermen’s noses at the Guildhall, 
and so on. It is horribly brutal: Lopez’s last words are 
received with shouts of laughter; and loftily chivalrous: 
a Spanish prisoner on release is entertained at the Guild- 
hall and much complimented by the sea captains. It 
smells abominably: it is extraordinarily hand-to-mouth 
and inefficient. There are all the symptoms of a dragging 
war: passports, censorship, disablement pensions, waste, 
pilfering and fraud. But there is no machinery: every- 
thing seems to depend on the man on the spot, on the 
woman at the wheel, and on the attention of the Lords of 
the Council, who pass quite easily from the conduct of a 
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war in two continents to the hard case of the gaoler at 
Southampton, or the poor engraver whose apprentice has 
been enticed away. Parliament is a very simple affair: 
when the Speaker sends word that he has the wind in his 
belly, the House adjourns in sympathy. Literature is 
stirring: Euphuism is going out, realism is coming in; 
the University wits are much put out by the success of the 
professional players and their new acquisition from 
Stratford, a delightful young man and a first-class draw. 
And Sidney’s posthumous volume has started the plague 
of sonnet writing. The plague! This was something which 
came nearer home to the average householder than sea- 
fights off the Azores or even the mismanagement of the 
war in France. Ten thousand dead in London: and the 
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laystalls not cleared for a fortnight at a time. Yes, this is 
the England of Henry IV and The Merry Wives right enough: 
dirty, noisy, slapdash, with an equal zest for fighting, 
controversy, pantomime or poetry, full of surface tremors 
over Jesuits, Spaniards, invasions and insurrections, but 
immovably convinced underneath that so long as it held 
together nothing could really disturb the jolly life it was 
leading. Light taxes, plenty of adventures, and, provided 
you went to church and did not speak ill of Her Grace, no 
one to interfere with you. And if you did, Her Grace 
might quite possibly tip you for your cheek. Mr. Harrison 
promises, if his book is well received, to continue it to the 
end of Shakespeare’s life. I hope it will meet with such 
success that he will produce the next volume as soon as 
possible, and that the publisher will be encouraged to 
bring it out at a lower price. 


The Way of Sacrifice, by Fritz von Unruh. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
During the siege of Verdun, Fritz von Unruh, then a 
Prussian officer, was ordered by the German High Com- 
mand to write a book which should restore the failing 
morale of the troops. He retorted with a book now trans- 
lated as The Way of Sacrifice, which is, in fact, a violent 
anathema of war. I have not seen the original. I suspect 
that it may be a work of the greatest interest. Whether it 
is that the author’s impressionistic methods make his work 
almost impossible to translate, or whether the present 
translator is exceptionally inefficient, the English version 
published by Messrs. Knopf is so diffuse, obscure, and 
generally such heavy going that the average reader will, 


I am afraid, cast it aside in despair after the first half- 
dozen pages. 


